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ARE AMERICANS A TIMID PEOPLE? 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


S the hare is timid — no! They have made good their 
fighting record in war. They have proved them- 
selves over and over again to be tranquilly cour- 
ageous in moments of acute peril. They have 

faced “‘their duty and their death” as composedly as Eng- 
lishmen; and nobler comparison there is none. The sinking of 
the Titanic offered but one opportunity out of many for the 
display of a quality which is apt to be described in superla- 
tives; but which is, nevertheless, an inherent principle of 
manhood. The protective instinct is strong in the native 
American. He does not prate about the sacredness of human 
life, because he knows, consciously or unconsciously, that the 
most sacred thing in life is the will to surrender it unfalter- 
ingly. 

Of what, then, are Americans afraid, and what form does 
their timidity take? Mr. Harold Stearns puts the case 
coarsely and strongly when he affirms that our moral code 
resolves itself into fear of what people may say. With a pro- 
found and bitter distaste for things as they are, he bids us 
beware lest we confuse “the reformistic tendencies of our 
national life — Pollyanna optimism, prohibition, blue laws, 
clericalism, home and foreign missions, exaggerated rever- 
ence for women, with anything a civilized man can legiti- 
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mately call moral idealism. . . . These manifestations are 
the fine flower of timidity, and fear, and ignorance.” 

Mr. Stearns is a robust writer. His antagonists, if he has 
any, need never fear the sharp thrust of an understatement. 
He recognizes the tyranny of opinion in the United States; 
but he does not do full justice to its serio-comic aspects, to 
the part it plays in trivial as well as in august affairs, to the 
nervousness of our regard, to the absurdities of our subordi- 
nation. There are successful newspapers and periodicals 
whose editors and contributors walk a chalked path, shun- 
ning facts, ignoring issues, avoiding the two things which 
spell life for all of us— men and customs — and trium- 
phantly presenting a non-existent world to unobservant 
readers. Henry Adams said that the magazine-made female 
has not a feature that would have been recognized by Adam; 
but our first father’s experience, while intimate and con- 
clusive, was necessarily narrow. We have evolved a maga- 
zine-made universe, unfamiliar to the eyes of the earth- 
dweller, and unrelated to his soul. 

When this country was pronounced to be too democratic 
for liberty, the epigram came as close to the truth as epi- 
grams are ever permitted to come. Democracies have been 
systematically praised because we stand committed to demo- 
cratic tenets, and have no desire to foul our own roost. It is 
granted that equality, rather than freedom, is their animat- 
ing principle. It is granted also that they are sometimes 
unfortunate in their representatives; that their legislative 
bodies are neither intelligent nor disinterested, and that 
their public service is apt to be distinguished for its in- 
capacity. But with so much vigor and proficiency manifested 
every day in private ventures, we feel they can afford a fair 
share of departmental incompetence. The tremendous 


reserves of will and manhood, the incredible insufficiency of 


direction, which Mr. Wells remarked in democratic England 
when confronted by an overwhelming crisis, were equally 
apparent in the United States. It would seem as though a 
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high average of individual force and intelligence failed to 
offer material for leadership. 

The English, however, unlike Americans, refuse to survey 
with unconcern the spectacle of chaotic officialdom. They are 
a fault-finding people, and have expressed their dissatisfaction 
since the days of King John and the Magna Charta. They 
were no more encouraged to find fault than were other 
European commonalties that kept silence, or spoke in 
whispers. The Plantagenets were a high-handed race. The 
hot-tempered Tudors resented any opinions their subjects 
might form. Elizabeth had no more loyal servant than the 
unlucky John Stubbs, who lost his right hand for the doubt- 
ful pleasure of writing the “Gaping Gulf.” Any other woman 
would have been touched when the culprit, raising his hat 
with his left hand which had been mercifully spared, cried 
aloud, ““God save the Queen!” Not so the great Elizabeth. 
Stubbs had expressed his views upon her proposed marriage 
to the Duke of Anjou, and it was no business of his to have 
views, much less to give them utterance; while his intimation 
that, at forty-six, she was unlikely to bear children was the 
most unpardonable truth he could have spoken. 

The Stuarts, with the exception of the second Charles, 
were as resentful of candor as were the Tudors. “I hope,” 
said James the First to his Commons, “that I shall hear no 
more about liberty of speech.” The Hanoverians heartily 
disliked British frankness because they heartily disliked 
their unruly British subjects. George the Third had all 
Elizabeth’s irascibility without her power to indulge it. And 
Victoria was not much behind either of them — witness her 
indignation at the Greville Memoirs, “‘an insult to royalty,” 
and her regret that the publishers were not open to prosecu- 
tion. 

It was no use. Nothing could keep the Englishman from 
speaking his mind. With him it was not only “What is there 
that a man dare not do?” but ‘‘ What is there that a man 
dare not say?” Many a time he paid more for the privilege 
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than it was worth; but he handed it down to his sons, who 
took care that it was not lost through disuse. When Sorbiére 
visited England in 1663, he was amazed to find the “common 
people” discussing public affairs in taverns and inns, recall. 
ing the glories as well as the discomforts of Cromwell’s day, 
and grumbling over the taxes. “They do not forbear saying 
what they think of the king himself.” In the Memoirs of the 
publisher, John Murray, there is an amusing letter from the 
Persian envoy, Mirza Abul Hassan, dated 1824, and express- 
ing his opinion of a government which permitted such unre- 
strained liberty. Englishmen “do what they like, say what 
like, write in newspaper what like,” comments the Oriental 
with bewildered but affectionate contempt. “How far do 
you think it safe to go in defying your sovereign?” asked 
Madame de Pompadour of John Wilkes, when that notorious 
plain-speaker had taken refuge in Paris from his incensed 
king and exasperated creditors. ‘““That, Madame,” said the 
member from Aylesbury, “is what I am trying to find out.” 
In our day the indifference of the British government to 
what used to be called “‘treasonable utterances” has in it a 
galling element of contempt. Not that the utterances are 
invariably contemptible. Far from it. Blighting truths as 
well as extravagant senilities may still be heard in Hyde 
Park and Trafalgar Square. But the orators might be ad- 
dressing their audiences in classic Greek for any token the 
London bobby gives of listening or comprehending. “ Words 
are the daughters of earth; deeds are the sons of Heaven.” 
The bobby has never heard this grandiloquent definition; 
but he divides them as clearly in his own mind into hot air and 
disorderly conduct, and he takes his measures accordingly. 
In the United States, as in all countries which enjoy a 
representative government, censure and praise run in famil- 
iar grooves. The party which is out sees nothing but graft 
and incapacity in the party which is in; and the party which 
is in sees nothing but greed and animosity in the party 
which is out. This antagonism is duly reflected by the press; 
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and the job of arriving at a correct conclusion is left to the 
future historian. As an instance of the fashion in which history 
can be sidetracked by politics, the reader is referred to the 
yortraits of Andrew Jackson as drawn by Mr. Beveridge in 
his “Life of John Marshall,” and by Mr. Bowers in his 
“Party Battles of the Jackson Period.” 

The first lesson taught us by the great war was that we 
got nowhere in political leading- -strings, and that none of our 
accustomed formulas covered this strange upheaval. It was 
like trying to make a correct survey of land which was being 
daily cracked by earthquakes. Our national timidity en- 
trenched itself behind a wilful disregard of facts. It was 
content to view the conflict as a catastrophe for which 
nobody, or everybody, was to blame. Our national intrepid- 
ity manifested itself from the outset in a sense of human 
responsibility, in a bitter denial of our right to ignorance or 
indifference. The timidity was not an actual fear of getting 
hurt; the intrepidity was not insensitiveness to danger. What 
tore our nation asunder was the question of accepting or 
evading a challenge which had — so we at first thought — 
only a spiritual significance. 

In one of Birmingham’s most genially nonsensical stories, 
“The Island Mystery,” there is an American gentleman 
named Donovan. He is rich, elderly, good-tempered, brave, 
kind, and humorous; as blameless in his private life as King 
Arthur, as corrupt politically and financially as Tweed or 
Fiske; a buyer of men’s souls in the market-place, a gentle, 
profound, and invulnerable cynic. To him a young Irishman 
sets forth the value of certain things well worth the surrender 
of life; but the old American smiles away such a primitive 
mode of reckoning. The salient article of his creed is that 
nothing should be paid for in blood that can be bought for 
money; and that, as every man has his price, money, if 
there is enough of it, will buy the world. He is never betrayed, 
however, into a callous word, being mindful always of the 
phraseology of the press and platform; and the reader is 
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made to understand that long acquaintance with such 
phraseology has brought him close to believing his own pre- 
tenses. “‘In the Middle West where I was raised,” he observes 
mildly, “we don’t think guns and shooting the proper way of 
settling national differences. We’ve advanced beyond those 
ideas. We’re a civilized people, especially in the dry States, 
where university education is common, and the influence of 
women permeates elections. We’ve attained a nobler outlook 
upon life.” It reads like a humorous illustration of Mr. 
Stearns’s unhumorous invectives. 

Sociologists are wont to point to the American public as a 
remarkable instance of the herd mind —a mind not to be 
utterly despised. It makes for solidity, if not for enlighten- 
ment. It is the most economical way of thinking; it saves 
trouble and it saves noise. So acute an observer as Lord 
Chesterfield set store by it as unlikely to disturb the peace 
of society; so practical a statesman as Sir Robert Walpole 
found it the best substratum upon which to rear the fabric of 
constitutional government. It is most satisfactory and most 
popular when void of all sentiment save such as can be ex- 
pressed by a carnation on Mother’s Day, or by the social 
activities of an Old Home Week. Strong emotions are as 
admittedly insubordinate as strong convictions. “A world 
full of patriots,” sighs the peace-loving Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell, “may be a world full of strife.” This is true. A single 
patriot has been known to breed strite in plenty. Who can 
measure the blood poured out in the cause that Wallace led, 
the “‘sacred”’ human lives sacrificed at his behest, the devas- 
tations that marked his victories and defeats? And all that 
came of such regrettable disturbances were a gallows at 
Smithfield, a name that shines like a star in the murk of 
history, and a deathless impulse to freedom in the hearts of a 
brave people. 

The herd mind is essentially and inevitably a timid mind. 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis has analyzed it with relentless acumen in 
his amazing novel, “Babbitt.” The worthy citizen who gives 
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his name to the story has reached middle age without any 
crying need to think for himself. His church and his news- 
paper have supplied his religious and political creeds. If there 
are any gaps left in his mind, they are filled up at his business 
club, or at his “lodge,” that kindly institution designed to 
give ‘‘the swaddled American husband” a chance to escape 
from home one night in the week. Church, newspaper, club, 
and lodge afford a supply of ready-made phrases which pass 
muster for principles as well as for conversation. 

Yet stirring sluggishly in Babbitt’s blood are a spirit of 
revolt, a regard for justice, and a love of freedom. He does 
not want to join the Good Citizens’ League, and he refuses 
to be coerced into membership. He does not like the word 
“Vigilante,” or the thing it represents. His own sane instinct 
rejects the tyranny of the conservative rich and of the an- 
archical poor. He dimly respects Seneca Doane and Professor 
Brockbank when he sees them marching in the strikers’ 
parade. “Nothing in it for them, not a cent!” But his 
distaste for the strikers themselves, for any body of men who 
obstruct the pleasant ways of prosperity, remains unchanged. 
In the end — and it is an end which comes quickly — he 
finds that the one thing unendurable to his soul is isolation. 
Cut off from the thought currents of his group, he is chilled, 
lonely, and beset by a vague uneasiness. He yields, and he 
yields without a pang, glad to get back into the warm famil- 
iar atmosphere of class complacency, of smugness, of “safety 
first’; glad to sacrifice a wavering idealism and a purposeless 
independence for the solid substance of smooth living and 
conformity to his neighbors’ point of view. 

The curious thing about Mr. Lewis’s analysis is that back 
of the contempt he strives to awaken in our souls is a sus- 
picion that Babbitt’s herd mind, the mind of many thou- 
sands of Americans, is, on the whole, a safe mind for the 
country. It will not raise us to any intellectual or spiritual 
heights, but neither will it plunge us into ruin. It is not 
making trouble for itself, or for the rest of the world. In its 
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dull, imperfect way it represents the static forces of society. 
Sudden and violent change is hostile to its spirit. It may be 
trusted to create a certain measure of commercial prosperity, 
to provide work for workers, and safety for securities. It is 
not without regard for education, and it delights in practical 
science — the science which speeds transit, or which collects, 
preserves, and distributes the noises of the world. It permits 
artists and authors to earn their daily bread, which is as 
much as artists and authors have any business to expect. In 
revolutionary Russia, the intelligentsia were the first to 
starve, an unpleasant reminder of possibilities. 

What Mr. Lewis implies is that, outside of the herd mind 
he is considering, may be found understanding and a sense of 
fair play. But this is an unwarranted assumption. The intelli- 
gence of the country —and of the world —is a limited 
quantity, and fair play is less characteristic of groups than of 
individuals. Katharine Fullerton Gerould, in an immensely 
discontented paper entitled ‘The Land of the Free,” presents 
the reverse of Mr. Lewis’s medal. She contends that, as a 
people, we have “learned fear,” and that, while England has 
kept the traditions of freedom (a point on which Mr. Ches- 
terton vehemently disagrees with her), we are content with 
its rhetoric. But she finds us terrorized by labor as well as by 
capital, by reformers and theorists as well as by the unbudg- 
ing conservative. Fanatics, she says, are no longer negligible. 
They have learned how to control votes by organizing 
ignorance and hysteria. “In company with your most 
intimate friends, you may lift amused eyebrows over the 
Fundamentalists, over the anti-cigarette organization, over 
the film censors, over the people who wish to shape our 
foreign policy in the interests of Methodism, or the people 
who wish to cut ‘The Merchant of Venice’ out of school 
editions of Shakespeare. But it is only in company with 
your most intimate friends that you can do this. If you do it 
in public, you are... sure, at the very least, to be called 
‘un-American.’” 
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It is a bearable misfortune to be called un-American, 
because the phrase still waits analysis. The only sure way to 
, | escape it is by stepping warily —as in an egg-dance — 

among the complicated interests sacred to democracies. The 

agile egg-dancer, aware that there is nothing in the world so 

sensitive as a voter (Shelley’s coddled plant was a hardy 
annual by comparison), discountenances plain speech on any 
subject, as liable to awaken antagonism. There is no telling 
whom it may hit, and there is no calculating the return blows. 
“To covet the truth is a very distinguished passion,” ob- 
serves Santayana. It has burned in the bosom of man, but 
not in the corporate bosoms of municipalities and legislative 
bodies. A world of vested interests is not a world which wel- 
comes the disruptive force of candor. 

The plain-speaker may, for example, offend the Jews; and 
nothing can be more manifestly unwise than to give umbrage 
to a people, thin-skinned, powerful, and clannish, who hold 
the purse-strings of the country. Look what happened to 
Sargent’s fresco in the Boston Library, which angered the 
Synagogue it inadequately represented. Or he may offend 
the Irish, who control wards, and councils, and local elections; 
and who, being always prompt to retaliate, are best kept in 
a good humor. Or he may offend either the Methodists or the 
Roman Catholics, powerful factors in politics, both of them, 
and capable of dealing knock-down blows. A presidential 
election was once lost and won through an unpardonable 
affront to Catholicism; and are we not now drinking soda- 
fountain beverages in obedience to the mandates of re- 
ligious bodies, of which the Methodists are the most closely 
organized and aggressive? 

It is well to consider these things, and the American press 
does very soberly and seriously consider them. The Boston 
“Transcript” ventured, it is true, to protest against the 
ruling of the Navy Department which gave to Jewish seamen 
of the ancient faith three days’ leave of absence, from the 
thirty-first of last March to the second of April, with such 
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“additional time” as was practicable, that they might attend 
the rites of the Synagogue, while Gentile seamen of the 
Christian faith enjoyed no such religious privileges. The 
newspapers in general, however, discreetly avoided this 
issue. “Life” pointed out with a chuckle last winter that the 
people who disapproved of President Lowell’s decision to 
exclude negroes from the Harvard Freshman dormitories 
‘‘rose up and slammed him”’; while the people who approved 
were ‘“‘less vocal.’”’ When Rear Admiral Sims said discon- 
certingly: ‘The Kentucky is not a battleship at all. She is the 
worst crime in naval construction ever perpetrated by the 
white race”; even those reviewers who admitted that the 
Admiral knew a battleship when he saw one were more ready 
to soften his words than to uphold them. 

The negro is a man and a brother. He is also a voter, and 
as such merits consideration. There is no more popular appeal 
throughout the length and breadth of the North than that of 
fairness to the colored citizen. Volumes have been written 
about his rights; but who save President Roosevelt ever 
linked responsibilities with rights, duties with deliverance? 
Who, at least, save President Roosevelt, ever paused in the 
midst of a scathing denunciation of the crime of lynching (a 
stain on the nation’s honor and a blight on the nation’s 
rectitude) to remind the black man that his part of the con- 
tract was to deliver up the felon to justice, that his duty to 
his country, his race, and his manhood was to refuse all 
sanctuary to crime? A few years ago an acute negro police- 
man in Philadelphia recognized and trapped a negro crimi- 
nal. For this he received his full measure of commendation; 
but he also received many threatening letters from other ne- 
groes whose simple conception of a policeman’s part was the 
giving of shelter and protection to offenders of his own race. 

The nastiest bit of hypocrisy ever put forward by wrong- 
doers was the cant of the early slave-dealers about Chris- 
tianity and the negroes’ souls. The slaves were Christianized 
by thousands, and took kindly to their new creed; but their 
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spiritual welfare was not a controlling factor in the commerce 
which supplied the southern States with labor. That four- 
fifths of the laborers were better off in America than they 
would have been in Africa was a circumstance equally unfit 
to be offered as a palliative by civilized men. The inherent 
injustice of slavery lay too deep for vindication. But now 
that the great wrong has been righted (and that three hun- 
dred thousand white men laid down their lives in the righting 
is a fact which deserves to be remembered), now that the 
American negroes are free, Christian, educated, and priv- 
ileged (like artists and authors) to earn their daily bread, 
they cannot candidly regret that their remote ancestors had 
not been left unmolested on the coast of Guinea. They have 
their grievances; but they are the most fortunate of their 
race. The debt the white men owed them has been paid. 
There is left a mutual dependence on the law, a mutual 
obligation of self-imposed decency of behavior from which 
not even voters are exempt. 

Timidity is superimposed upon certain classes of men who 
are either tied up with red tape, like teachers, soldiers, and 
sailors, or unduly dependent upon other men, like legislators, 
and like clerics in those churches which are strong enough to 
control pulpit prattle. Of all these classes, legislators are the 
worst off because their dependence is the most ignoble and 
disastrous. So long as a future election is the controlling 
influence in their lives, they have no alternative but to 
truckle to any compact body of voters that bullies them into 
subjection. So long as they take for their slogan, “‘We aim to 
please,” they must pay out their manhood for the privilege 
of pleasing. Senator Borah charged Congress with “‘organ- 
ized cowardice” in the matter of the soldiers’ bonus. It was a 
borrowed phrase neatly re-fitted. The spectacle of a body of 
law-makers doubling and turning like a hare in its efforts to 
satisfy the service-men without annoying the taxpayer 
struck the Senator — and others — as the kind of exagger- 
ated subjection which paves the way to anarchy. 
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Timidity was as alien to the soul of Henry Adams as it is 
alien to the soul of Admiral Sims. He was not a man who 
skirted the hard places on the road, or who was so busy 
keeping both feet on the ground that he feared to take a step. 
But he was conscious of the inquisitorial spirit which is part 
of the righteousness of America, and which keeps watch and 
ward over all the schooling of the country. “Education,” he 
wrote, “like politics, is a rough affair, and every instructor 
has to shut his eyes and hold his tongue as though he were a 
priest.” 

The policy of shutting one’s eyes and holding one’s tongue 
is highly esteemed in all professions, and in all departments 
of public service. The man who can hear black called white 
without fussily suggesting that perhaps it is only gray; the 
man who evades responsibility, and eschews inside criticism 

(like the criticism of a battleship by an admiral); the man 
who never tells an unpalatable truth “at the wrong time” 
(the right time has yet to be discovered), is the man whose 
success in life is fairly well assured. There is an optimism 
which nobly anticipates the eventual triumph of great moral 
laws, and there is an optimism which cheerfully tolerates 
unworthiness. The first belongs to brave and lonely men; the 
second is the endearing quality of men whose sagging energy 
and cautious content can be trusted to make no trouble for 
their kind. 

The plain-speaking of soldiers and sailors is reprobated and 
punished, but their discretion is less conspicuously rewarded. 
They are expected to be undeviatingly brave in the field and 
at sea; but timorous and heedful when not engaged in fight- 
ing their country’s enemies. They are at a disadvantage in 
times of peace, strait-jacketed by rules and regulations, 
regarded with suspicion by sociologists, with hostility by 
pacifists, with jealousy by politicians. A grateful Republic 
dismisses the men who fought for her, and cherishes her 
army of office-holders. When General Wood and Admiral 
Sims spoke some unpleasant truths, nobody ventured to call 
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these truths lies; but everybody said that General Wood and 
Admiral Sims were not the proper persons to speak them. 
As the proper persons to speak them never would have 
spoken them, the country would have been spared the dis- 
comfort of listening, and the “common quiet,” which is 
mankind’s concern, would have been undisturbed. 

So far, then, is Mr. Harold Stearns right in accusing us as 
a nation of timidity. So far, then, is Mrs. Gerould right in 
accusing us of exaggerated prudence. That something akin 
to timidity has crept into the hearts of Englishmen, who are 
fortified by a long tradition of freedom and common sense, 
is evidenced by the title given to two recent volumes of 
scholarly, and by no means revolutionary, papers, “Out- 
spoken Essays.”’ Frankness must be at a discount when it 
becomes self-conscious, and constitutes a claim to regard. 

Santayana, analyzing the essentials of independence, 
comes to the discouraging conclusion that liberty of speech 
and liberty to elect our law-makers do not materially help us 
to live after our own minds. This he holds to be the only 
positive and worth-while form of freedom. He aims high. 
Very few of us can live after our own minds, because the 
tyranny of opinion is re-enforced by the tyranny of circum- 
stance. But none of us can hope to live after our own minds 
unless we are free to speak our own minds; to speak them, not 
only in the company of friends (which is all Mrs. Gerould 
grants us), but openly in the market-place; and not with a 
blast of defiance, but calmly as in the exercise of an unques- 
tioned prerogative. Under no other circumstance is it possi- 
ble to say anything of value or of distinction. Under no other 
circumstance can we enjoy the luxury of self-respect. There 
is an occasional affectation of courage and candor on the part 
of those who know they are striking a popular note; but to 
dare to be unpopular, “in the best and noblest sense of a 
good and noble word,” is to hold fast to the principles which 
speeded the Mayflower to Plymouth Rock, and Penn to the 


shores of the Delaware. 

















NEW LIGHTS ON THE PAST IN EGYPT 
By SIR W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 


URING the present century the advance of dis- 

covery in Egyptian history has been as nota- 

ble as in other subjects. Before the convulsion 

of 1914 the results which had been obtained 
had changed our idea of civilization. The opening of the 
royal tombs of the First Dynasty, and of several of the Sec- 
ond and Third Dynasties, had placed the early dynastic 
period in full historical light, and we are now more familiar 
with the table service and personal objects of these ancient 
kings than with the remains of the Saxon kings of England. 
The next year saw the disentangling of the prehistoric age 
of Egypt, and the relative dating of all the products of 
that time. In 1903 the Logia papyrus was found, the oldest 
Christian document. 

A little later, in the Valley of the Kings, there was opened 
the first untouched tomb of royal rank, that of the parents 
of Queen Thyi; and the enormous mass of statues was re- 
covered from the pool at Karnak. Next came the discovery 
of a quantity of silver vessels of Rameses the Second in the 
city of Bubastis. About this time the clearance of the temples 
of the Fifth Dynasty showed that palm capitals and papyrus 
capitals were then introduced. In 1907 the magnificent coffin 
and the body of Akhenaten, the reforming king, were found 
in a small rock chamber at Thebes. A group of papyri from 
Elephantine were recovered, describing the destruction of the 
temple of the Jewish colony there in the Persian age. In 
1912-13 the large cemetery of the beginning of the First 
Dynasty, at Tarkhan, showed the contact of the dynastic 
invaders with the prehistoric people. And, also before the 
war, the treasure of jewelry at Lahun was brought to light, 
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the finest that has ever left Egypt, now in New York. About 
the same time the Ethiopian capital of the Egyptian rule was 
found, and the tombs of the governor and other rulers, with a 
a quantity of the products of Ethiopian crafts. 

All this had been done before the outbreak of the war. 
The convulsions of the last nine years have smitten the work 
of research; even in England, though it was not invaded, the 
short rations of food and small allowance of coal made in- 
tellectual effort difficult. Nevertheless, important results 
have been attained. In the recent years of so-called peace, 
the United States has returned to full activity in its 
Egyptian excavations; almost as much may be said for 
England. France has done little, Italy has only once ap- 
peared, and Germany and Austria have been occupied at 
home. 

In all such work of research, by far the greater part of the 
objects found are a repetition of familiar material; it is only 
here and there that new facts come to light. Moreover, re- 
sults depend quite as much on interpretation of the facts 
as on the material specimens. For instance, gold of the 
Second Dynasty was found to contain antimony, a combina- 
tion which suggests that it was brought from Transylvania, 
the only recorded source of such a mixture. Again, a bit of 
wooden rod had rough cuts on it; these showed a footlength in 
use which was imported from northern Europe, as early as 
the Twelfth Dynasty. Sarcophagi of that age in granite are 
described by French writers as exquisite; come to measure 
them, and they prove to be equal to optician’s work in their 
accuracy. A Greek garrison is found to have occupied the 
fort on the Syrian frontier of Egy pts since the presence of 
early Jewish colonies was known in Egypt, this additional 
fact proves that the Jews were familiar with Greek words 
and notions as early as the middle of the age of the prophets. 
In each of these cases the value lies not in the obvious fact, 
but in its consequences. The mechanical uncovering and 
recording of things is as necessary as the acquisition of a 
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library; but the whole value to the world consists in what 
is read from the things or the books. Taking a view, then, 
in historical order, of the new material which has been 
recently discovered, we shall find that it adds substantially 
to our sense of the past in Egypt. . 

To begin with the earliest stage of man’s work, the 
former controversy about it has lately passed from 
eoliths to the primitive flints found in Norfolk. In deep 
gravel beds near Cairo, which were deposited in a period of 
heavy rainfall, large flints with tentative flaking have now 
been discovered (similar in character to those of the Norfolk 
Forest Bed) of perhaps half a million years ago. These are 
by far the oldest human work yet found in Egypt. Of the 
later < ages the chief discovery is a complete settlement with 
some hundreds of flints of late Mousterian type, at Lahun, 
which are perhaps fifty thousand years old. 

The most important new document of the prehistoric con- 
quest of Egypt is an ivory carving on a handle for a flint 
knife before 6000 B.c., from Gebel-el-Arag, where the 
railway crosses from west to east of the Nile. This elaborate 
carving shows a short-haired people overcoming in combat a 
long-haired people. Two certainly different forms of ships 
are shown; some are like the prehistoric ships painted on 
vases; the others are flat vessels with very high prow and 
stern. The reverse side tells much of the meaning of this 
work. It has an heroic figure grappling with a lion on either 
hand. The hero has a long thick coat and a fur cap, the lions 
have thick fur from the mane extending beneath the whole 
body. The detail is altogether that of the snowy north, and 
not of Egypt; the system of the group is Mesopotamian or 
Persian. It is obvious that the invading short-haired race, 
figured on one side, brought with them their mythology from 
the Elamite mountains of Persia. Below this group there are 
exquisite figures of large dogs, a dorcas gazelle, moufflon, 
lion, wild ox, and lynx. Happily, the whole work is dated by 
the skilful ripple flaking of the flint knife, which is character- 
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istic of the middle of the second prehistoric age of Egypt. 
This one small object, without a word of writing, tells us of a 
highly artistic race, coming from Elam originally, fighting 
the Egyptians with shipping and overpowering them, in the 
latter part of the prehistoric period. Now, all this exactly 
accords with previous inferences from objects of Elamite 
style found in Egypt. From these it was believed that the 
race which founded the dynastic age in Egypt had come 
round by sea from the Persian Gulf, bringing a new civiliza- 
tion which started the historic period. This discovery is the 
foundation stone of the history of Egypt. 

The next stage has been illustrated by a cemetery of the 
earliest historic period, the First Dynasty, uncovered at the 
mouth of the Fayum. Happily it had not been ravaged in 
modern times; so the results could be obtained without con- 
fusion. Some dozens of tombs were discovered — all of the 
Kirst Dynasty, as was proved by their pottery and stone 
vases. Yet the forms of the tombs varied greatly. There 
were the old open pits, as in prehistoric times; the chambers 
opening off the pit, for the body; the pit changed to a stair- 
way; the closing of the door by a stone slab; and the provision 
of secondary chambers of offerings. These different types 
were obviously derived one from another in origin, yet they 
were contemporary in their use; this lets us into the view 
that several different tribes of the race that invaded Egypt 
were mixed together, having different stages of burial cus- 
toms. The invaders had been previously found, at Tarkhan, 
to have been four inches shorter than the prehistoric folk: 
here the burials in the more complex graves were as much 
shorter than those in the open pits of prehistoric type. 

A wider knowledge of the First Dynasty has also been 
reached by the discovery of three great groups of graves at 
Abydos. The rows of graves form squares, about two hundred 
to three hundred and fifty feet in the side; the graves around 
each square number from eighty to two hundred and seventy. 
Of course they had been largely plundered anciently; but 
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from here have now come ivory tablets bearing kings’ names, 
and copper tools also with kings’ names. Some of the forms 
of tools had not been known hitherto. There were also some 
cylinder seals of wood, which are extremely rare, and many 
other things illustrating this civilization. Very similar lines of 
graves were made around the royal tombs, a mile back on the 
desert, contemporaneously with these on the desert edge. It 
appears that those around the king were for the harem and 
intimates, those on the edge of the desert for the officials. 
This separation suggests to us the origin of the two temples 
to each pyramid; that at the pyramid side for the priest- 
hood, and that on the desert edge for public worship. 

The many copper tools found here have supplied material 
for a greater number of analyses than had yet been made 
from this period. The metal is nearly all copper, without tin, 
but in some cases with zinc up to two and one-half per cent, 
and in half the cases a little bismuth. The burials of the court 
around the royal tombs had evidently been all made together, 
which implied that the court shared the death of the king, 
as was customary as far apart as Gaul, Arabia, and Ethiopia. 
In the burials last found, the attitudes of some of the skele- 
tons point to the recovery of consciousness slightly, before 
interment; probably the victims were stunned, and buried 
while unconscious, in most instances. This custom died out 
during the First Dynasty. 

The opening of Syria to scientific work has been signalized 
by the examination of Byblos, now Gebail— not far from 
Beirut — which legends had connected with Egypt, from 
the time of Osiris. The site of the temple has been found 
with vases of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Dynasties, prov- 
ing a continuous connection with Egypt. The remains of 
this temple have yet to be worked out, and the work does 
not seem to be developing as quickly as we might wish. 

It has long been recognized that a large class of button 
badges found in Egypt after the Sixth Dynasty, were closely 


connected with northern Syria and Mesopotamia; further, 
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the barbarous copying of Egyptian hieroglyphs on them 
proved that Syrians had entered Egypt considerably at this 
period. Now it has come to light that we have a jasper 
cylinder of one of the kings named on the monumental lists 
of the Eighth Dynasty, and he is represented with a Syrian 
subject in front of the Egyptian and with Syrian patterns 
around him. Clearly by the representations and the fabric, 
this is a Syrian seal of a Syrian king, using an Egyptian 
cartouche and crown; other names in the lists of that dynasty 
may well also be Semitic. And so the view arises that the 
Syrians of Professor Clay’s Amorite Empire were filtering 
into Egypt during the Sixth Dynasty, and finally conquered 
it and established themselves as the Seventh and Eighth 
Dynasties, as did the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Dynasties of 
the Syrian Hyksos. 

The work of this age has been further illustrated at Qau-el- 
Kebir. There cemeteries are found covering three stages: 
first, the amulets of gold, carnelian and other stones, as well 
as glazed pottery and ivory, along with the alabaster vases 
of the Sixth Dynasty and into the Eighth; second, the button 
badges, beginning later and continuing later than the amu- 
lets, covering the Seventh and Eighth Dynasties; lastly, 
the chief age of early scarabs in the Ninth and Tenth Dynas- 
ties. Thus the changes of rule, and of race, are marked out by 
different kinds of personal offerings at the funeral. 

The history of the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties has hitherto 
been obscure. In order to clear it up, excavations were made 
in the cemetery of Herakleopolis, the dynastic capital. No 
trace of great tombs of that age appeared, but a profusion of 
ordinary burials which agree to the period in the style of 
the pottery. The working out of these has enabled us to 
grasp the character of the civilization of that time. There was 
a large use of funeral models of servants, and stucco masks 
over the head were common. Not a single button badge was 
found, which shows how these were restricted to the two 
previous dynasties of Syrians. The kings of this age seem to 
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have come in as conquerors from the west, like the Fatimites, 
and they were hated by the Egyptians as being worse than 
all their predecessors. This was reflected by the fact that 
from many of the graves the bodies had been removed, 
though the pottery was not taken; in other instances the 
bodies had been burnt in the graves. 

The activities at Thebes of the Metropolitan Museum 
have brought to light the finest monument of the Eleventh 
Dynasty — the sarcophagus of Queen Aashyt, covered with 
colored scenes, inside and out, containing the mummy of the 
Queen and her statuette. This is the chief example of the rise 
of art again after the collapse under the previous invaders. 
Shortly after this there was carved in ebony one of the most 
vigorous portrait-figures known, proving that the art of the 
Middle Kingdom had fully arisen in the Eleventh Dynasty. 
The Metropolitan Museum has also been fortunate in finding 
the most beautiful set of funeral models, of a size and finish 
which surpass all others. The great scene of the registration 
of the cattle passing before the master and his scribes, and 
the private garden of the mansion, with sycamores around 
the tank of water, are two of the most striking reproductions; 
the weaving group has served to explain the methods of 
work; but it is needless to describe them, as many publica- 
tions will have made them familiar, even to those who have 
not seen the originals. 

In the full light of the Twelfth Dynasty not much has 
been discovered of new import. The only known piece of a 
king’s regalia was found in the pyramid of Lahun —a gold 
uraeus serpent inlaid with colored stones. In a queen’s tomb 
beside this was a magic jar, with an inscription stating that 
whatever she desired could be produced from it. This is the 
finest alabaster jar yet known, and was in the tomb which 
contained the great group of jewelry, the treasure of Lahun. 
Near-by was found the tomb of the pyramid architect. 

A chance discovery at Byblos on the Syrian coast has 
shown how close was its connection with Egypt in the Twelfth 
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Dynasty. Part of the cliff fell away and exposed the corner of a 
chamber which had never been disturbed. The chamber was 
14 by 17 feet, and had a passage 45 feet long, by which it had 
been entered by a pit. In it was a limestone sarcophagus, over 
nine feet long and nearly five feet wide. The massive lid of it 
has four great cylindrical handles projecting from the top, 
with enlarged heads, likea mushroom. No such form of handle 
has ever been seen in Egypt; it marks this as distinctively 
Syrian work. Inside the sarcophagus there was no skeleton, 

only three heaps of broken bone, one on the silver sandals, 
and one in each of the corners at the other end. The frag- 
ments only included two pieces of human bone and some 
teeth; the rest were pieces of ox, sheep, small mammals, 
birds, and fish, a most strange assemblage. The absence of 
any skeleton cannot be attributed to decay as, according to 
the drawing, there was no trace of bones except in these 
three heaps. In the sarcophagus was an obsidian toilet vase 
and lid with gold mounting, bearing the name of Amenemhat 
the Third of the Twelfth Dynasty; an amethyst scarab in a 
gold ring, and an amethyst necklace, a small silver uraeus, 
pieces of an ivory and glaze casket and a silver mirror; these 
are all that is clearly Egyptian. A silver bowl with a double 
row of scrolls in relief, and a silver wine jug, fluted, with a 
long spout are completely Cretan in style. Two gold saucers 
and a bronze jug are probably Syrian. 

In the tomb chamber, two alabaster vases are purely 
Egyptian of the Twelfth Dynasty, but all the pottery is 
Syrian, and gives a most interesting view of what was made 
at that early age. Forms which we know as appearing in 
Egypt seven dynasties later, are here found to be really Syrian. 
Altogether, this tomb gives for the first time an important 
view of Syrian manufactures and trades at the time of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. From this dynasty we had had the record 
of Sanehat’s adventures among the half-barbarous tribes in 
Palestine, and that has been accepted as a picture of Syria 
at that time. Now we see that there was a high civilization 
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along the coast, and that Sanehat described only the inland 
hill tribes. 

Further light on the state of Syrian civilization has come 
from the discovery of a Syrian axe in a tomb of the Twelfth 
Dynasty at Abydos. It has long been known that excellent 
bronze castings were made in Syria in early times; the metal 
was poured into closed moulds, which gave facility for pro- 
ducing ribbing around the openings, and proportioning all 
parts of the work to obtain the greatest possible strength for 
the amount of weight. In this respect the Syrian was far in 
advance of the Egyptian work of any period, and could not 
be improved upon. So far, no date could be assigned to this 
work, but now it is fixed to the Twelfth Dynasty. As this 
example is a hard bronze with twelve per cent tin, cast at 
a time when Egypt was using only copper slightly alloyed, 
we must conclude that the use of tin was then making its 
way southward. 

The discovery of several monuments of the more obscure 
kings at Edfu in upper Egypt has at last crystallized a 
definite scheme of a southern dynasty of kings, parallel to the 
official list of the Thirteenth Dynasty in the north. Hitherto 
there have been many monuments unconnected with any 
definite place in history, and it now seems that there was 
room for another line of kings south of Thebes during the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. This rivalry was an anticipation of the 
later southern and northern division of rule in the Twenty- 
first Dynasty, the northern entered in the official history, the 
southern ignored. 

The monuments are gradually coming to light which 
witness the activity of Amenhotep the First in building. 
At Karnak, many years ago, a large part of a temple of his 
was found, re-used by his successors. Now in the interior of 
the pylon which forms the east side of the great hall of Kar- 
nak, a large quantity of sculpture was discovered from an 
alabaster chapel of Amenhotep the First. The pylon will 
have to disappear, as far as needful to extract the much finer 
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work of the earlier period. Not only so, but the two pylons of 
Horemheb will now have to be removed, because they are 
found to consist of blocks of the best work of Akhenaten 
in perfect preservation; the Aten will have its revenge on its 
A rsecutors by being reinstated, while the pylons in which its 
glory has been imprisoned will disappear. Thus Egypt will 
ea problems like those which trouble the excavator in 
Rome — should everything in the Forum give way to the 
search for the works of the Republic, of the Kings, or of the 
pre-Romulan ages? 

The astonishing sculptures of the family of Akhenaten 
which were found at Tell-el-Amarna just before the war, 
and the increased interest in that marvellous phase of religion 
and art, have led to more work at that same city. This has not 
so far extended our ideas of the abilities of that school, the 
building and sculpture being a repetition of the features of 
those already known. 

Now, this year, the world has been stirred into a ferment of 
expectation about an obscure king, who probably did noth- 
ing worth notice in his short and inglorious reign. Tutankh- 
amen was so little known that not a single action is recorded; 
like Prince Frederic, ‘‘he was alive and is dead, so there is no 
more to be said.” His present celebrity rests upon his being 
the last king of a great family, and so having all the heir- 
looms of glory buried with him. He may have been a brother 
of that visionary Akhenaten, as he called Amenhotep the 
Third his father, and his portrait has much resemblance to 
the boyish head of Akhenaten. Kings’ brothers were never 
popular in Egypt; they lived prudently in the shade, but 
when there was no other heir a brother might rise to power. 

The great virtue of the discovery of Tutankhamen’s tomb 
at Thebes was that it impressed the public with the sense of 
the magnificence of Egypt. The historian might know of the 
vases and furniture painted on the tomb walls, and of the 
tribute of gold; but until the gergeous display could be ac- 
tually seen, the layman could no realize it. At last it is gener- 
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ally understood that Egypt in its time presented as brave a 
show as any kingdom of later ages. The display, as far as yet 
brought out, is familiar now to all the world, but the meaning 
of the various objects has hardly been noticed. The foreign 
connections are always the most attractive historically. 
The foreign design on the Hathor couch, and the elaborate 
bronze jointing of the parts of the couches to enable them to 
be transported, agree with the descriptions of such furniture 
being sent between Babylonia and Egypt. The fish goddess on 
an amulet is the Syrian Derketo, with which the Egyptians 
must have been familiar at Askelon. The quantity of robes 
with woven designs seem to originate from the richly pat- 
terned garments of Babylon. Several ritual objects such as the 
ostrich feather on a stand, or the skin hung on a gilt pole, have 
only been known hitherto in representations; now we can see 
the actual objects that had the magic meaning. 

The great crux will be the management of the burial 
chamber, with its successive shrines one inside another. How 
far they will have to be cut to pieces for removal, and where 
they can be placed when shifted, is a most difficult problem. 
The outer shrine weighs probably a ton or two for each side; 
and the surface will not bear much pressure without ruining 
the stucco and gilding and inlay work. This makes it all the 
more imperative to have a museum at Qurneh, where things 
could be preserved without packing and journeying. To move 
the very perishable objects a long distance, and keep them 
in the damp air of Cairo, is a sure road to damage and decay. 
Above ail, the tomb must not be re-opened until the future 
museum and all its glass cases are built, and are ready to 
receive the objects. The damage which has overtaken things 
waiting to be properly housed, is a sad subject in Cairo, as well 
as elsewhere. 

When the great and varied assemblage of all the objects has 
been examined and studied, there will be a much better 
understanding of Egyptian work and methods. Of the art 
we shall hardly gain a better view, as the style of that age was 
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already past its prime, and had been showing a decline for 
three or four generations. Some of the objects are obviously 
in bad taste, such as the overgrown plant handles of the great 
alabaster vases. It is the sumptuousness, the overloading of 
the work, which has drawn the public gaze. Historically, 
there is not much to be hoped for, unless there is a recital of 
the king’s grand deeds for the Gods. It will certainly be some 
years before all the proceeds of this tomb will be really 
known and will pass into our common stock of ideas. 
Turning now to some matters which by comparison seem 
trivial, but may mean more to history — references to the 
Jewish connections with Egypt have lately come to light. 
On a monument of the reign of Rameses the Second, the 
name of the sculptor was placed at the side, and it is that of a 
worshipper of the national God of the Jews, Yehu-nam, 
“Jehovah speaks.” That this Jew should have been employed 
to carve heathen gods, at a hundred miles from Goshen, puts 
a fresh face on the Hebrew position in Egypt. Much has 
been written about the Jewish settlement at Aswan in the 
fifth century B.c., which has so surprisingly been revealed to 
us by the many Aramaic documents found there. These 
show us a very different person from the Jew of the Babylo- 
nian captivity; the thoughts and habits are far less rigid, and 
agree with the laxity of the age of the monarchy. This view 
has now to be carried back a couple of centuries; not only 
were there Jewish colonies in Egypt after the captivity, but 
as early as the reign of Manasseh there was a Jewish settle- 
ment as far up as two hundred miles from the frontier. An 
old disused tomb was re-occupied and covered with long 
Aramaic inscriptions naming Tirhaka, Nekau the First, 
and Psammeticus. These have suffered much by time, and 
we must wait until they can be fully studied before the re- 
sults are clear. At least one result is evident, the Jew must 
have been familiar with the Greek at that time, as his high- 
road into Egypt was through the Greek frontier camp at 
Daphnae. Hence Greek ideas and words would have filtered 
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into Hebrew two or three generations before the fall otf 
Jerusalem. 

The early settlement of the Jews in Egypt is reflected in 

the remarkable phrases used in hieroglyphic inscriptions on a 
tomb at Hermopolis: ““Good is the way of man who obeys 
God, happy is he whose heart strives to follow Him. . . 
I will have you informed of the will of God, I will have you 
advance in the knowledge of His Spirit. All the night the 
Spirit of God is in my soul, and I rise in the morning to do 
that which he loves. . . . I have not agreed with those who 
know not the Spirit of God, but I lean on those who act accord- 
ing to His will. . . . Happy is he who loves God, he shall 
come to his grave without sin.” It seems as if the Jewish 
Psalms were already naturalized in Egypt when a pious 
Egyptian thus expressed himself. 

During the last seven years, the Harvard Expedition has 
cleared up the general history of Ethiopia, and given a 
continuous view of it over eleven hundred years, down to 350 
A.D. This is but a secondary matter in the history of civiliza- 
tion, as the principles of work and writing were all borrowed 
from Egypt, latterly with Greek influence. There was adapta- 
tion as the old guidance faded out, and native ways took the 
lead, but there was nothing that influenced the rest of the 
world. The most important period began about 750 B.c., 
when for ninety years, Ethiopia overcame a decadent and 
divided Egypt, and brought back firm government and re- 
vived fairly good art. This was all a return of borrowed 
principles, and did not rise above the former abilities of 
Egypt. 

The earliest cemeteries found in Ethiopia are near Mount 
Barkal on that bend of the Nile where it reverses and runs 
to the southwest. There the cemetery of El Kurru begins 
with Libyan settlers, and lasts from Kashta, the first known 
king, to Shabaka (750-707 B.c.). After that, a neighboring 
cemetery of Nuri was used, from Taharga through twenty 
reigns down to 220 B.c. By 378 B.c. Meroé had begun an 
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independent line of kings, three hundred miles further up 
the Nile, above Berber. The great king Ergamenes united 
these kingdoms about 220 B.c., and conquered Nubia down 
to Philae, thus holding nine hundred miles north of his capi- 
tal, and how much more to the south we cannot say. This 
dominion fell apart again, and a fresh line of kings started a 
new cemetery to the north of the former one at Meroé, where 
kings were buried down to the final overthrow of the country 
by the Abyssinians in 350 A.D. Such is the general outline of 
the history, from the new discoveries. This civilization bor- 
rowed the pyramid design from older Egypt, but built on a 
smaller scale and at much steeper angles. Most of these 
pyramids have now been opened, and hundreds of the funeral 
statuettes were found, and remains of the furniture and 
jewelry, left behind by ancient plunderers. These — like 
the sculptures — show repeated lapses into a fulsome and 
overloaded style, brought back again to more sane lines by 
importing Egyptian artists. At the best the work is not 
distinguishable from that of Egypt, but it relapses into 
African provincialism when left alone. 

Our ideas of temple furniture have been extended by the 
finding of several large articles of silver-gilt, a shrine, a great 
hawk, statues, and other pieces, buried at Dendereh. They 
had been removed from the temple, for safety, sometime 
during the civil wars of the later Ptolemies. A great quantity 
of papyri have been found of that age, concerned with the 
business affairs of a certain Zeno, but they do not alter our 
ideas of the period. 

From the Roman age in Egypt, a few fresh matters have 
become known. In the theatre at Oxyrhynkhos, the steps at 
the back of the stage are regular spiral stairways, with central 
newel, exactly like mediaeval stairs in castles. The under 
side of the steps is cut out in the true cochlea spiral, many 
centuries earlier than such a design has been known hitherto. 
This theatre held about 10,000 spectators, implying a much 
larger population of the city than had been supposed. How 
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such numbers came to be settled on an outlying edge of 
desert, far from any business, and where they found the 
wealth for such a building — four hundred feet across, a 
hundred feet high, with dozens of great columns of polished 
granite — we cannot understand; it proves that the eco- 
nomics of the second century in Egypt are not yet known. 
From the rubbish mounds of the town of Oxyrhynkhos, 
which have yielded such a treasure of ancient documents 
already, the latest novelty is the earliest Hebrew papyri 
known, apparently hymns of the second or third century; 
the writing is of the earliest form of the square character. 

Outside of Oxyrhynkhos there is a vast cemetery with 
many tomb mounds. Some of these were immense funeral 
pyres, the ashes of which remain in a pile up to sixty feet 
across and ten feet high. On the top lay hundreds of frag- 
ments of glass cups, the remains of the funeral libations 
offered on the mound. Other mounds were tombs with a 
funeral chapel high up on a platform. The Coptic tradition 
that there were three hundred churches, is explained by find- 
ing that a usual form of tomb had a funerary chapel of 
Christian type. These chapels had generally a wooden screen 
across the chancel, supported by two columns. The chancel 
had always a semicircular apse, without any attached altar 
at the back; this agrees with the Coptic form, which keeps 
the primitive plan of a wooden table placed in the chord of 
the apse. On either side of the apse is a small chamber; thus 
the plan is always three-chambered. This is the primitive 
Egyptian type of temple, with three parallel chambers, and 
it suggests that the Christian ground plan is descended from 
that. 

It is generally supposed that a hermit led a very penitentia! 
life, the privations and misery of which fill the legends. 
different view now comes from a Coptic hermitage. Crossing 
about two miles of desert at Abydos, and ascending a steep 
ravine, a cave is reached high up in the hills. There the inner 
end was walled across as a chapel, lined with plaster and 
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whitewashed. A rock-cut altar recess on the east side has 
pious inscriptions below it; dozens of pegs in the walls and 
roof served for hanging up all kinds of property out of the 
way, a big central peg being evidently for a lantern. In 
front of this chapel is a wider part of the cave, walled across 
the front, with a sleeping bench, slightly raised on one side; 

he floor finely plastered, so that it seemed a profanation to 

wall it with boots. The cooking pots and water jars were 
neatly arranged along the front wall, while a closet near-by 
served for a larder, or a quiet retreat on a windy day. The 
walls of the larger chamber were painted with decorative 
crosses, and designs with inscriptions. The whole place was 
well arranged, spotlessly clean, and a wholesome and com- 
fortable place to live in, under that climate. A track along the 
top of a sand drift led to a stairway in the rock for going up 
to the plateau above the cave. The surroundings of a hermit 

f the Thebaid all lay before us, and for a contemplative life 
no place could be happier than that silent valley and the 
pleasant cave. 

The brief survey which has here been given will show in 
how many details our sense of the past has been amplified by 
the discoveries in Egypt and Syria, even in the last three or 
four years. And there is something more —a fat Greek 
papyrus has just been found, carefully wrapped up, and 
buried in a jar; when I unrolled it there came to light a 
manuscript of the Gospel of St. John, dating as early as 
the Vatican manuscript, the oldest known. This is in the 
Coptic version, but it will decisively show what was the 
received text in Egypt of the Theodosian age. It will soon 
be published in facsimile by the Egyptian Research Account. 

















THREE POEMS 
By ROBERT FROST 
NOTHING GOLD CAN STAY 


ATURP’S first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf ’s a flower; 
But only so an hour. 
Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 
So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


TO EARTHYWARD 


OVE at the lips was touch 
» As sweet as I could bear; 
And once that seemed too much; 
I lived on air 


That crossed me from sweet things, 
The flow of — was it musk 

From hidden grapevine springs 
Down hill at dusk? 


I had the swirl and ache 

From sprays of honeysuckle 

That when they’re gathered shake 
Dew on the knuckle. 
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I craved strong sweets, but those 
Seemed strong when I was young; 
The petal of the rose 

It was that stung. 


Now no joy but lacks salt 
That is not dashed with pain 
And weariness and fault; 

I crave the stain 


Of tears, the aftermark 
Of almost too much love, 
The sweet of bitter bark 
And burning clove. 


When stiff and sore and scarred, 
I take away my hand 

From leaning on it hard 

In grass and sand, 


The hurt is not enough: 

I long for weight and strength 
To feel the earth as rough 

To all my length. 


I WILL SING YOU ONE-O 


T was long I lay 

Awake that night 
Wishing the tower 
Would name the hour 
And tell me whether 
To call it day 
(Though not yet light) 
And give up sleep. 
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The snow fell deep 
With the hiss of spray. 
Two winds would meet, 
One down one street, 
One down another, 
And fight in a smother 
Of dust and feather. 

I could not say, 

But feared the cold 
Had checked the pace 
Of the tower clock 

By tying together 

Its hands of gold 


Before its face. 


Then came one knock! 
A note unruffled 

Of earthly weather, 
Though strange and muffled. 
The tower said, “One!” 
And then a steeple. 
They spoke to themselves 
And such few people 

As winds might rouse 
From sleeping warm 
(But not unhouse). 
They left the storm 
That struck en masse 
My window glass 

Like a beaded fur. 

In that grave One 
They spoke of the sun 
And moon and stars, 
Saturn and Mars 

And Jupiter. 

Still more unfettered, 
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They left the named 
And spoke of the lettered, 
The sigmas and taus 

Of constellations. 

They filled their throats 
With the furthest bodies 
To which man sends his 
Speculation, 

Beyond which God is; 
The cosmic motes 

Of yawning lenses. 
Their solemn peals 

Were not their own: 
They spoke for the clock 
With whose vast wheels 
Theirs interlock. 

In that grave word 
Uttered alone 

The utmost star 
Trembled and stirred, 
Though set so far 

Its whirling frenzies 
Appear like standing 

In one self station. 

It has not ranged, 

And save for the wonder 
Of once expanding 

To be a Nova, 

It has not changed 

To the eye of man 

On planets over 

Around and under 

It in creation 

Since man began 

To drag down man 

And nation nation. 











TOWARDS WORLD ASSOCIATION 


By WILBUR C. ABBOTT 


RESIDENT HARDING'S pronouncement in favor 

of the entrance of the United States into the World 

Court, reinforced by the fine appeal given out in 

San Francisco just before his death, was, without 

doubt, a shock to those who believed that they had suc- 
cessfully blocked any participation of this country in world 
affairs. It has left the “irreconcilables,” the ‘ wilful men,” 
the “battalion of death” in a difficult position. They have 
been provided, it is true, with two great political assets, a 
grievance and an issue. But they have at the same time been 
deprived of that still more essential asset, a political party, 
unless they create one for themselves; and that seems daily 
less probable. There has been created for them that most 
difficult and uncomfortable of positions, a dilemma with two 
very sharp horns — a choice between a League of Nations 
and a World Court — if they are to remain “regular”; and 
this is a situation which they view withsuch lack of equanimity 
that we may expect still more defections from their ranks. 
Their reactions have been in accord with the difficulty of 
their situation and their respective temperaments. One 
group endeavors, after the manner of its kind, to becloud the 
issue by identifying Mr. Harding’s proposal with that of Mr. 
Wilson; it discusses with unconvincing rhetoric a “League 
Court” in the hope of fastening on this new proposal some- 
thing of the odium which was supposed to be attached to the 
old. Others make convenient pilgrimages into the wilds of 
Europe, to study the habits, customs, sentiments, and opin- 
ions of its tribal organizations — in due time, no doubt, to 
confide to a public somewhat less confiding than it was, the 
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fruits of their adventures. Still another group, after the most 
approved technique of the demagogue, beats the air and emits 
fearful cries as to how the “people” are now ahead of their 
“leaders.” The great champion of bad causes and dis- 
credited beliefs pursues his solitary and vociferous way in op- 
position to all things. 

Meanwhile the world moves on with small regard to these 
strayed revellers. For, after all, who are the men who have 
opposed the policy to which Republican and Democratic 
standard-bearers alike have committed themselves and th ir 
followers? They are, almost without exception, the same inen 
who opposed the entrance of the United States into the war; 
who hampered in every way they could, and in so far as they 
dared, the prosecution of that war. They include those who 
have striven by every means in their power to encourage dis- 
content and unrest and to exploit the subversive elements 
and opinions in this country to their own advantage. They 
include those who have fought every administration and 
every President and every policy in turn. Too many of them 
have sought notoriety at the expense of national honor and 
interest. Too many of them were pacifist and pro-German in 
time of war, and opponents of our late allies in time of peace. 
They found no words to condemn the atrocities which ac- 
companied the invasion of Belgium; they have found too 
many to condemn the occupation of the Ruhr. They have 
urged the recognition of the false and hollow dishonesty of 
Germany while denouncing that power which has displayed 
the greatest financial integrity, England. With one voice 
they have refused support or sympathy to France, and pleaded 
with the eloquence of a hired advocate for those who in the 
name of Russia beat with blood-stained hands upon the gates 
of civilization for admission, and still beat in vain. And as a 
result, were there no other reason for the formal entrance of 
the United States into some kind of world organization, to 
many minds the opposition of such men would provide an 
argument. 
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To these men the pronouncement of Mr. Harding was a two- 
fold calamity. Unless they alter their opinions, they have no 
political refuge. If they do, they stultify themselves. What- 
ever the outcome, they cannot ignore the fact that each great 
political organization seems now committed to the principle 
that the United States must recognize its position in the 
world. And whatever one may think of Mr. Wilson’s meth- 
ods, it is hardly to be imagined that Mr. Harding did not 
take the trend of public sentiment into account. Here and 
there a voice has been raised in sorrow or in anger against 
political relations with the world outside. But it is small 
tribute to the astute gentlemen whose business it is to gauge 
as well as to direct public opinion to assume that the great 
majority of them have so grossly miscalculated the drift of 
that opinion, or that they have so misread the signs of the 
times. Apparently most of our leaders believe that some form 
of world association is inevitable, and that the people of the 
United States do not look with favor upon that policy which 
was so long the peculiar characteristic of the now defunct 
government of Korea. 

For, all other questions aside, there is one thing about the 
foreign policy of the United States which is of some conse- 
quence in a discussion such as is sure to take place in the next 
election. It is that our entry into world affairs has already 
been determined for us, and it remains only to work out the 
form which it is to take. It has been determined but little by 
deliberate, statesmanlike direction; but little by political 
thinkers, or even by conscious, euch less consistent, public 
opinion. Our foreign policy has been, as it always is, de- 
termined by two things — the genius, the spirit, and the 
activity of our predecessors, and the concurrent genius, 
spirit, and activity of our neighbors, near and far. 

Look back a hundred years to that past to which the 
orators appeal. A century ago the United States was on the 
outer edge of the European world, between the ocean and the 
wilderness; months distant from Europe; two-thirds of an un- 
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settled and scarcely explored continent between its out- 
posts and the Pacific. Europe was then the centre of the stage 
of world events and politics, as it is still, but in a very dif- 
ferent fashion. Where then were Canada and Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa? Where were the increasingly 
powerful states of South America? Where was Japan? 

And to-day! The world has grown at once smaller and 
greater in a hundred ways. As it once passed from Medi- 
terranean to Atlantic politics, now it has entered the Pacific 
stage, indeed an oceanic period of history. The once long and 
hazardous journey to Europe has degenerated into a ferry 
passage, and bids fair to become a matter of hours by the air. 
The great western ocean, once the haunt of a handful of 
clipper ships and sealers and East Indiamen, is following the 
same course. Europe is no longer the sole arbiter of world 
politics. Asia is no longer dim and distant, remote, mysteri- 
ous, sunk in Eastern calm. Its products fill our warehouses; 
its students enter our colleges; its news is of seething political 
activity. The English-speaking colonies are rising into na- 
tions more powerful now than the United States was a 
century ago. The newly liberated republics of South America 
grow rich and strong. The Dark Continent of Africa takes its 
place in world commerce and affairs. And among them all is 
spread a network of relationship — trade and finance, cul- 
ture and politics — which with incredible rapidity binds the 
world into one. 

In this great movement the United States has more than 
played its part. Its boundaries have been pushed from sea to 
sea till they now face Europe and Asia. Its population has 
multiplied beyond the dreams of our forefathers. Set now 
midway between the East and the West, its flag on every sea, 
its commerce circling the earth, its capital and skill and 
enterprise in every land, its charities world-wide, how does 
this great, rich, powerful nation compare with that handful 
of remote if vigorous communities of a hundred years ago? 
How do its problems and its polities compare with theirs? 
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The world has altered in a hundred years, and the United 
States. We must face the facts. 

There are, indeed, there have always been, and there will 
always be, those who refuse to face the facts of life. There 
are those who cry that we should ignore realities, that we 
should devote our whole attention to our own affairs, that our 
domestic problems are enough to tax our greatest energies, 
that the world at large is none of our concern. It is a pleasing 
fallacy. What are domestic problems? Not many years ago it 
was observed by an unfortunate presidential candidate that 
the tariff was a local issue. There was great truth in that ap- 
parent paradox. But tariffs are not merely national, they are, 
in every sense, international. Long since we learned that im- 
migration has its diplomatic side. Such an apparently simple, 
domestic problem as health and sanitation, whether of human 
beings, plants, or animals, has now far-reaching international 
complications. Most recently we have begun to learn that 
Prohibition touches foreign policy. There are few local issues 
nowadays which do not lead us far afield; for nations like 
individuals neither live nor die alone. 

The word “international” has, it is true, in recent years 
had evil connotations in the world of politics. It has become 
the watchword of subversive elements, of those who plan the 
overthrow of society, of those who preach class war, who seek 
to wreck this civilization we have built. Their hymn, the 
Internationale, echoes destructive sentiments; their red flag 
symbolizes at once the danger and the means of that destruc- 
tion, for fire and blood are red. With that hymn on their lips, 
with that flag in their hands, communist and anarchist, 
revolutionist and now Bolshevist, align themselves against 
established order, law, and property. And it is natural that 
those who carry on the business of life should find such things 
repellent, that they should see in “internationalism” only 
those destructive forces which civilization must suppress if it 
continues to exist. 

Yet this is but the reverse of the shield. How old is inter- 
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national commerce and finance? We have now had three 
centuries of international law. Credits and markets, labor 
and transportation, communications of all kinds with all their 
corollaries from wireless to lighthouses, are now international. 
The International Postal Union meets with unrecognized 
regularity, enacting legislation which affects us all. The 
international news services bring the events of the remotest 
regions of the earth before us day by day. The scholars and 
the scientists hold annual international congresses without 
number, and we have international conferences on every 
conceivable subject from eugenics to match-making in a very 
different sense. It is now difficult to find a single human 
activity which is without some form of international ex- 
pression, from religion to the Olympic games. And if you 
doubt that with it all the world has altered, try to conceive 
the emotions of the fathers of this republic at the spectacle of 
contestants from the United States, Australia, Canada, the 
Argentine, Japan, South Africa, and India competing in 
friendly rivalry in these tests of speed and skill. 

With little consciousness of its far-reaching implications, 
almost without our knowing it, the world outside of politics 
has become international. In far different fashion from those 
who have endeavored to monopolize the phrase, men have 
gone their way drawing the peoples of the earth together in 
bonds of mutual interests, tastes, understandings, sympa- 
thies. Nothing, indeed, so rouses the hate and fear of the 
subversive elements as this “White” internationalism, with 
its solid achievements set against the “ Red.” For these activ- 
ities are based upon reality. They look to unity in diversity, 
not unity in uniformity. They seek to retain the individuality 
of men and nations, not to destroy that individuality, 
to draw from each its contribution to the strength of the 
whole. The men who conduct them are, in fact, the “ possibil- 
ists,” the true internationalists, not the “impossibilists” of 
class war and world catastrophe. 

But never in politics! From that field the narrow national- 
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ists would forever bar such an association as in all other walks 
of life men have found the road of progress and enlighten- 
ment. In that field—and in that field only—we must hold 
to the principles and the policies of an outworn polity. 
There, and there only, we must never recognize that the 
world has changed. It is small wonder many men complain 
that politics have lost reality, that the old parties have no 
longer an excuse for their existence, that they differ only in 
non-essentials, that their struggles are only contests for of- 
fices. There is now a demand that politics should be confined 
to the realities. It is a taking phrase — but if they were, 
most of us would lose what little interest we now show in 
public affairs. If those affairs were not raised from the realm 
of reality into the realm of romance by the creation of 
““issues”’; if they did not cover their often unattractive forms 
with the rainbow garments of oratorical fancy; if the study of 
the political philosopher were not turned into an arena and 
public questions were not personified by champions; if polli- 
tics ceased to be the greatest of all sports — who would care 
for politics? They say men are not interested in either 
League of Nations or World Court. As abstract problems 
that is doubtless true. But the next campaign is young. 
While we may never have that most exciting spectacle, a 
Democrat and a Republican contending for a seat in either 
body — a contest which would give greater impetus to the 
discussion than a whole library of argument — there is no 
doubt that the now “‘languid” interest would be made acute 
by the injection of this issue into party politics. 

For the issue is there; not whether we shall take our place 
in the counsels of the world, but bow. There are three possible 
policies for a nation like our own which stands somewhat 
apart from states of equal rank. The one is that which we 
have long pursued — expansion, which brings us into 
physical contact with the world outside. The United States is 
now in a sense an Asiatic and a Central American, as well as 
a Caribbean and a Pacific power, besides being dominant in 
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North America. It is not probable we shall go farther, but we 
have given great hostages to fortune by our very growth. 

The second step deduces from the first. We may, we must, 
we do, enter into agreements with the other powers. Thus 
far (and there seems little reason to believe that we shall 
change our policy) we have avoided “entangling alliances,” 
so rigorously that even in this last great crisis we refused to 
use the word “‘allies’” — and reverence for tradition could 
not farther go. Yet we intervened! We found it impossible 
to maintain an attitude of aloofness from the great conflict, 
either in interest or in sentiment. We played a part in the 
great settlement — and then drew back from what to many 
seemed an inevitable conclusion, that we should go on in 
some association with the other powers. Some hoped, some 
feared, that this was the end of our adventure. Most men 
doubtless were comparatively indifferent. Our blow was 
struck, the war was won, and they conceived we had no 
further interest in the world’s concerns. 

But human affairs have one great characteristic — they 
go on. Neither our wish, nor will, nor vigorous resistance 
much avails against inevitable laws of circumstance. The 
wheel revolves, and we are bound to it. We may deny, we 
cannot escape responsibility, for our fortunes are bound up 
with our past and those of our neighbors. We must do the 
best we can to judge the facts and adjust ourselves to the 
new situations as they come along; to guard our interests, 
and keep abreast of world development, striving as we may 
to guide the course of things in better paths. 

And here we face another policy. For more than forty 
years the United States has stood in the forefront of the 
world forces making against war. For more than forty years, 
by treaties and agreements, arbitration has been the watch- 
word of our foreign policy. The settlement of disputes with- 
out recourse to force our settled aim. One Secretary of State 
after another has striven to make his tenure of office memo- 
rable by some contribution to the cause of peace. We have 
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not always been consistent, or successful, or even pacific, 
much less perfect; but our only wars have been for what we 
reckoned liberty and humanity. However short we fell of this 
great ideal, it has always been the lode-star of our foreign 
policy. However turned aside, however futile, however mis- 
construed, few or none of our leaders have lacked this great 
ambition. 

Now we have reached what seems a turning-point. Is it 
conceivable that we shall turn back? Is it conceivable that we 
shall repudiate our settled policy? There are those who 
would deny its virtue and its strength, who question its ex- 
pediency, who denounce its champions, who strew its path 
with obstacles. There were men who fought the Constitution 
in like fashion; who found in the word “requisitions” the 
same weapon some now find in “reservations”; who, to the 
bitter end, strove to prevent the formation of the United 
States as a great federal power. They are not now honored 
among the founders of the republic. There were barons who 
opposed Magna Charta, but their names are not blazoned on 
the English roll of fame. At every stage of the world’s prog- 
ress we shall find such men — and yet the world moves on. 
Whatever shape it takes, some form of world association 
seems inevitable: some means to check the worst excess of 
war, some means to introduce among nations that appeal to 
law and equity which now obtains among individuals. And 
it is inconceivable, viewing the world about us, and consider- 
ing our past, regarding even the present situation of our 
politics, that the United States, alone among the powers of 
the earth, will shrink from the conclusion, which, in so far as 
human eye can see, is inescapable. Slowly, no doubt toil- 
somely, and it may be painfully, we have come from small 
beginnings towards a great conclusion; from petty provinces 
to nationalities, to empires and far-spreading common- 
wealths, to coalitions and alliances, towards world associa- 
tion. There lies the next step in our political evolution; there 
the reality of politics. 

















THE PLAYWRIGHT’S MIND 
By JACINTO BENAVENTE 


N embarking upon an inquiry which of necessity is 

largely personal, I must first ask indulgence. Even 

when dealing with others, I shall be interpreting their 

thoughts and creative processes by criteria which are 
peculiarly and frankly my own. 

Classic rhetoric (literary criticism, as it is called to-day) 
has for the sake of convenience divided poetry into sharply 
defined and limited types, which do not, perhaps, altogether 
make for clarification. These are subjective or lyric poetry, 
in which the poet expresses his own feelings and emotions; 
objective or dramatic poetry, in which he expresses the 
ideas, passions, and feelings of the characters who appear 
in his story; and subjective-objective or epic poetry, which 
formerly included only the epic poem, but which to-day 
includes also the novel, which is a mixture of both lyric and 
epic elements, of the subjective and the objective. 

This classification is quite obviously astonishingly simple. 
The entire literary heritage of mankind is accommodated in 
three pigeonholes. If classification is difficult in the material 
sphere, how much more difficult, indeed, must we find it in 
the dominion of the spirit? Objective? Subjective? The ego? 
The non-ego? Is there such a thing as pure subjectivity, even 
within the sphere of one’s own consciousness? Can there be 
any clear internal perception without something from the 
outside which distorts and beclouds it? Was there ever a 
lyric anywhere into which drama did not enter? Or can 
drama exist without the lyric cry? Many lyric poems are 
miniature dramas which might very readily be staged, while, 
on the other hand, many dramas, genuine plays in so far as 
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their dialogue form is concerned, are lyric poetry, the per- 
formance of which would be out of the question upon thestage. 
The dramas of Byron and Browning belong to this category, 
and it would be easy to add others, among them plays of 
Shakespeare, the dramatist par excellence. There can be no 
doubt but that there are plays which gain nothing by per- 
formance, whose principal charm is destroyed when they 
are materialized upon the stage. “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and “The Tempest” are not more effective when 
acted. What advantage is there in seeing Titania, Oberon, 
and Puck, with all their troupes of fairies, sylphs, and elves 
in the one, or Caliban and Ariel, in the other, presented with 
impossible propriety, when the imagination is their ideal 
kingdom, in which alone they draw the breath of life? I can- 
not bring myself to believe that the theatre will ever be a 
proper place for the lyrical visions of a poet, no matter to 
what limits the scenic art may be developed. Who can visu- 
alize the mise en scéne of one of Beethoven’s symphonies or 
sonatas? — although the fact must be accepted that the 
dance has progressed to a point where there are dancers who 
are equal to a nocturne of Chopin, or capable even of a 
requiem mass. These delights are not for the vulgar. They 
appeal to an intellectual group that will always be with us 
to appreciate the exquisiteness of these aesthetic leaps and 
bounds, which aim to be beautiful, and are a refinement of 
murder. 

It is well, however, to encourage experiment of every sort, 
as long as experiment does not pass beyond the experimental 
stage, where it is of interest as rehearsal. To try everything 
is wise, but not to insist or persevere. The unusual has its uses 
momentarily — man requires relaxation and play. But art 
is more profound and more serious, because art is the most 
exalted expression of the spirit. As the Evangelist has told us, 
all manner of sins may be forgiven except sins against the 
spirit. Cubism and Dadaism have their place as incidents in 
the history of art—unless they may more properly be 
regarded as accidents. Such things do no harm. They amuse, 
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but after a time the pleasure wears off. In art the restless is 
fugitive. Only what is immortal is serene. 

We may, then, safely assume that the theatre, making due 
allowance for every manner of rehearsal and experiment, of 
adventuring after the new, will continue to be in the future 
what it has always been to the great dramatists of the past — 
a place adapted for the presentation of plays; that is, it will 
continue to be a true theatre. And in the plays that are pre- 
sented the author will continue to disclose himself chiefly as 
the creator or animating spirit of other beings who are the 
more dramatic the more their characters are their own. The 
prime essential of the playwright, for this reason, is universal 
sympathy for whatever is human, curiosity, a bent for disin- 
terested observation which must not be allowed to stop short 
of complete a-morality. In other words, the playwright must 
detach himself from any consideration of moral ends as he 
studies the characters which he creates. All of them have an 
equal right to dramatic life. The morality of their actions must 
be left to the spectators to be induced in their own con- 
sciences, where rewards and punishments will be distributed 
as the case may be. Shaksepeare is at pains to justify lago’s 
conduct much more than that of Othello. Nevertheless, is 
there a person in the audience, at the close of that tremen- 
dous tragedy, who would prefer to be Iago rather than Othello, 
even were Iago to live on unhindered in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of his treachery? King Lear, persecuted and reviled 
by the ingratitude of his elder daughters, pays bitterly for 
his folly in failing to estimate the frank honesty of Cordelia 
at its true worth. Yet who does not sympathize with the un- 
happy king and father? Who attempts to excuse the ungrate- 
ful daughters, driving the old, demented king forth into the 
fury of a night so terrible that, in the words of Cordelia, the 
faithful daughter: 


Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. 
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Shakespeare is never the judge, the avenger, in his 
tragedies. He is never solicitous to bring about the triumph 
of good | in his plays, in which good and bad alike succumb, 
victims of an implacable fate. The spectator does all the mor- 
alizing. In life we always fall to moralizing in the presence 
of blind fate. We never feel the necessity of a superior jus- 
tice on high so imperatively as we do in the presence of 
injustice. It is then that we have need of it, and it is because 
we do have need of it that justice will some day come to 
dwell among men. God is born in us in the ideal aspiration 
of our spirits, and man himself will one day bring good to 
dwell upon the earth, at once as the son and the father of 
God. 

The playwright, accordingly, is a disinterested observer, 
much in the position of God turned artist, in whose sight 
there can be no secrets through all the lives of his characters. 
There can be no secrets because the author has lived the lives 
of them all by virtue of his gift of sympathy. He has loved 
with the lover, committed crimes with the criminal, grown 
now sublime and now vulgar, now passionate and now serene. 
It is incumbent upon him to be capable of every virtue and of 
every vice. Popular opinion is not far wrong in its attitude 
towards authors who create odious and repulsive characters, 
the embodiment of debased, perverted passions and ideas, 
suspecting uneasily that the thoughts and feelings of the 
characters may be those of the author himself. When a 
character expresses himself vulgarly in order to be in char- 
acter, it is the author who finds that his manners are assumed 
to be cheap. Hence the maxim that even fools should be 
clever upon the stage, in order to obviate the embarrass- 
ment of having their folly imputed to the playwright. Com- 
plications of the sort skilful practitioners of the dramatic 
art have learned to avoid through the introduction of a 
personage who fulfils in the play the function that the 
chorus does in Greek tragedy, acting as interpreter between 
the author and his audience, as a preceptor, or ringmaster, 
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so to speak, through whom the author succeeds in becoming 
vocal, and with whose assistance he warns the audience at 
every step that he is in no wise to be held responsible for 
what the people of his play say and do. A surer skill and a 
nicer art dispense with such an intermediary and allow the 
characters to live their own lives and to express themselves 
after their own hearts freely. But this result is only possible 
when the audience is willing to collaborate in part at least 
with the playwright, and to anticipate his explanations 
through its intelligence. 

This interpenetration of author and characters, which is so 
essential in the playwright, this identification with and sharing 
of the imagined life of each, is not complete until the characters 
take on life of their own and come to be independent of the 
author, reducing him at last to the position of a mere medium, 
amazed and astonished at his own conceptions as at some- 
thing utterly foreign to himself. When this point is reached, 
and he no longer recognizes himself in his work, we are in 
the presence of the phenomenon of inspiration — what the 
ancients termed numen, the familiar demon of Socrates. I 
am no believer in any other inspiration. What we call inspira- 
tion is nothing more than labor previously stored up, capital 
of the mind and of the heart, which we are accumulating 
continually without being conscious either of its quantity 
or its worth. 

The much discussed and much studied Freud, an acute 
observer in the field of psychoanalysis, has demonstrated the 
influence of the subconscious in our lives very plainly. Im- 
pressions which have been received in our earliest years, re- 
appear in the life of reason to our bewilderment. The dark, 
hidden corners of consciousness are ransacked by our dreams, 
while there is something mysterious in our lives that is 
reminiscent of other, previous existences. Nothing is lost in 
life, nothing is destroyed, but everything changes and is 
transformed, with Shakespearean touch, into something 
rich and strange. When we write, the subconscious rises to 
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the surface and takes us by surprise, and we ask ourselves: 
“But when did I believe this?” “Can this be the play that | 
conceived?’ Striking examples of this power of the subcon- 
scious are scattered throughout literature, of this over-mas- 
tering of an author by his work, so that he finds that his 
conception has been clarified at the very moment that it 
seems about to be devitalized most irretrievably. 

The original aim of Cervantes in writing ‘Don Quixote” 
was, as he declares, to overthrow the romances of chivalry, 
the reading of which, in his opinion, was harmful and un- 
settling to the mind. Can we, however, accept Cervantes at 
his word? Without urging my views upon others, I do not 
myself believe that the romances of chivalry or the reading of 
them were as harmful as Cervantes would have us suppose. 
Other writers of the day, and of the epoch immediately 
preceding, did not share his conviction that the romances of 
chivalry were injurious to the public welfare. Among them 
were the religious writers and the moralists, who in that 
age were persistently solicitous for the reform of public 
morals. Nothing of the kind is to be found either in the laws 
or royal decrees of an era more given than any other to 
legislation, even in matters jeast susceptible of regulation. In 
my judgment, Cervantes, like certain physicians, first 
invented the specific, and afterward invented the disease to 
which to apply it. Literature whose purpose was merely to 
please and amuse — as we should say to-day, art for art’s 
sake — was frowned upon as being frivolous, wholly beneath 
the attention of serious, cultivated minds. It was necessary to 
justify a piece of literature by some moral purpose, or to im- 
part information at the very least. The authors of the 
picaresque novels never fail to call attention to the fact 
that the laxity which they picture in such detail is set 
down merely to serve as a warning to the incautious 
or as advice to the depraved. Cervantes was very much a 
man of his day, thoroughly schooled by adversity; and 
partly for this reason he could not free himself from the 
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temptation to legitimatize his work by a moral purpose. 
In common parlance, however, he was masking his hand. 

In spite of his diatribes against the books of chivalry 
and his attempts to wax indignant, Cervantes was one of 
their greatest admirers. He was not only an admirer, he 
was a devotee. There can be no question but that the 
romances had been his favorite reading. That famous in- 
quisition into Don Quixote’s extensive library, conducted by 
the Barber and the Priest, betrays a profound knowledge of 
the literature of chivalry. Innumerable quotations and al- 
lusions to the thousand and one knights-errant, their names 
and encounters, are evidence enough of familiarity with the 
entire catalogue. The references are, moreover, spontaneous 
and sincere. They breathe no suggestion of formal, perfunc- 
tory learning. If Cervantes had abominated the romances 
of chivalry, two or three, which he had happened to read, 
would have been quite sufficient as a basis for his judgment, 
but the reading of so many, the retaining of even the most in- 
significant incidents in his memory, must be accepted as an 
indication rather of approval than of dislike. Cervantes in- 
toxicated himself upon the romances of chivalry; it is af- 
fectation to pretend that he did so for the purpose of de- 
stroying them. I have no doubt but that his original intention 
was to write another romance of chivalry. Certainly this was 
the germinal idea of Quixote. “Persiles and Segismunda,” 
his favorite among his works, the offspring of his mature 
years, which he assured the world would be either the best 
or the worst book ever written in Castilian, affords ape 
enough and to spare of Cervantes’ love for the type of 
adventure with which fictions of this nature abounded. 

The dulce amargura of Cervantes was in his case no 
rhetorical contradiction. Out of the bitterness which life 
drops into the cup and the sweetness which, either through 
natural goodness or the discipline of resignation, we are able 
to add ourselves, the spirit itself is refined, and that mel- 
lowness of temper is produced which is the fulfilment of its 
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promise, and which manifests itself as tolerance in our daily 
lives and as humor in literature. This sweet melancholy of 
Cervantes, together with that clear perception of reality, 
so characteristic of all Spanish art, and in the highest degree 
characteristic of Cervantes, insensibly brought to shipwreck 
the purpose with which he had set out, so that what might 
have been but one romance of chivalry more, what with reali- 
ties and imaginings, between jest and truth, gathered to 
itself, in admirable blend, epic and parody, tragedy and farce, 
portrait and caricature, and becoming all things, became yet 
more than all, epic or novel or drama or satire, lyric or pas- 
toral or grotesque burlesque — the most admirable of books, 
at once the most human and the most divine, without rival 
throughout the entire range of literature, save only in the 
poems of Homer and the Greek tragedies, and, in England, 
the plays of Shakespeare. 

As the original design of Cervantes is betrayed by itself, 
it is easy to observe how little by little the spirit of Don 
Quixote takes possession of that of Cervantes, imposes it- 
self imperiously, exacts justification, and refuses to resign 
itself to being a mere stage automaton moved about at the 
caprice of a Maese Pedro. Don Quixote acquires dignity, 
his character becomes ennobled, and before the first part of 
the story is half ended, and still more in the second part, he 
stands forth as the noble gentleman of towering ideals, and 
there is no reader so low as not to sympathize with him and 
pity him when he is harassed and overthrown. At the close, 
in those sublime pages which are devoted to his death, 
when his mind has been swept clear of the illusions which 
have beclouded it, and his eyes turn fixedly towards eternity, 
he remarks simply: 


“In the nests of yesterday 
New fledged birds no longer stay, .. . 


I am not Don Quixote, but Alonso Quijano, the Good.” 
Alonso Quijano the Good — the Good! I am perfectly 
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certain that Cervantes shed tears over the death of Alonso 
Quijano the Good, and that Cervantes’ own spirit was borne 
aloft with that of Don Quixote as he closed his book, with 
his Knight of the Rueful Feature, who, in gradual ascension 
had lifted himself from the most grotesque insanity to 
the loftiest pinnacles of the soul! 

Is it proper, then, to say that this unconscious labor, which 
breathed life and soul into Don Quixote, was something alien 
to the mind of Cervantes? Is the work, as Miguel de Unamuno 
has maintained, superior to its author? Most certainly not. 
It was accumulated capital, riches of the spirit, which 
Cervantes himself had never stopped to take into account, 
but which were treasured up in him as I have said. The 
soul of Don Quixote was born of the injustices suffered by the 
unhappy, one-handed soldier of Lepanto, of the miseries and 
wanderings of his life, of his captivity in Algiers, his struggles 
as a taxgatherer, of his imprisonment in the Seville jail, of his 
family misfortunes, the disdain of the great, of experience 
of the world and disillusionment, of the bitterness of life, and 
out of the kindliness of a generous heart, which, when all 
these things have been heaped upon a soul which is great, 
becomes all understanding and forgiveness for all. 

Another illustration, of less importance although of equally 
distinguished authorship, occurs to the mind — the “ Misan- 
thrope”’ of Moliére. 

Moliére, like Cervantes, in planning his play had in mind 
primarily the comic possibilities of the unevenly balanced, 
intractable character of Alceste, upon whom the conven- 
tions and social hypocrisies sit with ill grace, the lover of 
truth and of justice, who, unable to content himself with af- 
firming them in his conscience, thinks it imperative to pro- 
claim them aloud to the general dismay. In the first act, he 
struggles in vain to appear courteous and polite as he listens 
to the affected verses of Oronte, and bursts out suddenly into 
indignation that at the outset appears in all frankness dis- 
proportionate. Nor is his position improved until, little by 
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little, as with Don Quixote, his spirit takes possession of that 
of Moliére, or, in apter phrase, until the noble figure of the 
gentleman who is incapable of disloyalty and injustice, 
gradually detaches itself from the subconsciousness of 
Moliére, and the true lover, the victim of the coquetries of 
Céliméne, confronted with the irrefutable reasons that should 
drive him not to love her, exclaims: 


Et, quoique avec ardeur je veuille vous hair, 
Trouvé-je un coeur en moi tout prét a m’obéir? 


Finally, in that impassioned scene with his adored Céliméne, 
Alceste lays bare his torn and lacerated heart, and we realize 
that it is Moliére himself, the husband who has been de- 
ceived by his Armande, by his Céliméne, who laments and 
despairs as Alceste. 

It would be idle to urge other examples of the complicity 
of the subconscious in the creative processes of art, although 
there is no work of any sort, no matter how insignificant, in 
which its influence is not disclosed. The subconscious is 
never strange, it is never external to an author, it is not a 
supernatural gift which descends into his intelligence like 
divine inspiration. It is always and everywhere the product 
and result of impressions which have been garnered and 
stored. No work was ever written into which the author did 
not put something of his life. As Bernard de Palissy cast 
tables and chairs into the oven in which his jars were to be 
baked, so that with the sacrifice he might maintain its heat, 
the artist casts fragments of his life and of his soul into the 
oven of his imagination. The dramatist in particular, although 
he may appear to be concerned with others, to be less ab- 
sorbed than other writers in the details of his own petty life, 
in a word to be less lyrical, is, on the contrary, constrained to 
feel even more intensely than they because he is compelled 
to enter into the lives of his characters. If he is a real dram- 
atist, he must be at once poet and lyric poet, lyric with the 
lyricism of each and every one of his personages, and this 
is only possible when he lives in each and every one of them. 
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The psyche of the dramatist, therefore, must be completely 

tached from the preoccupations of his own personality. He 
"s ; himself a spectator of himself, and it is his mission to ob- 
serve in his own passions and feelings the possible passions 
and feelings of all mankind, and in the passions and feelings 
of other men, possible passions and feelings of his own. His 
life is the life of all men, and the life of all men his life. 

Is this to imply that the dramatist must practise all the 
crimes as well as all the virtues because he is gifted with the 
power of understanding and feeling them? Assuredly not. 
The understanding and the will do not travel by the same 
path. How disillusioning it is to an author’s admirers, and 
how excessively distressing to women, to meet the man, only 
to find that he is not the person one might imagine from his 
works! The writer who is all delicacy and grace of fragile 
ornament, turns out to be a mere vulgar bourgeois, with a 
healthy appetite. The master painter of scenes of debauchery 
and licentiousness, in the flesh is an impeccable father and a 
model husband. The dignified, serious author, who weighs 
and gravely assays our habits and vices, is revealed to be a 
shocking compendium of evil living and a horrible example of 
every one of the vices so vigorously censured by him. It 
would seem that art saps the will, or else that life, like the 
offended god, punishes the bold Prometheus who presumes 
to rob her of her divine fire, and compete in the creative act 
with her. 

But there is a still further danger, and the greatest peril 
which besets the artistic temperament lies here. Sometimes 
the artist is not content to wait to receive his impressions of 
life as they come, but sallies forth in quest of them, or even 
invents them when they are not found. Such impressions are 
always artificial and result only in an art that is artificial as 
well, tenuously drawn, a fabric of psychologic subtleties. No 
doubt the precious has its place in art. At the same time, 
it is well to distrust the artist who attempts to justify a 
piece of preciosity by declaring that it is the way that he 

saw it, that the experience presented itself to him. Obviously 
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the reply is: “But how is it that you came to see it that 
way? Because you went out of your way to see it, you were 
in search of the emotion. The emotion was not spontaneous.” 

I should advise ladies always to avoid artists who are in 
search of new sensations and emotions either in friendship or 
love. They are extremely trying to those with whom they are 
brought into contact; as the popular Castilian proverb has 
it, they are little angels from another’s house. Such men are 
egoists, taken up with their own divine selves, and the con- 
sequences are not pleasant when they whisper love. Any- 
body’s misfortune to such a man is no more than proper 
tribute to his genius. Never fall in love with a genius, ladies, 
nor a man of temperament. All that is left of temperament at 
home is temper. 

To complete this picture of the playwright, it is important 
to consider the methods by which he works. We may enter 
the kitchen though the pleasures of the dining-room suffer 
through the experience. A play may originate in any one of 
several ways. The author may have first an idea, and then 
cast about for the characters who are fitted to symbolize it 
most adequately, either through natural disposition, or be- 
cause of particular circumstances in which they are placed. 
In plays of this nature, everything is subordinated to the 
idea. The characters are merely booked to the destination 
which the author has picked out. The unexpected is always 
happening in art, and there are times when the characters, 
through their native vigor, become more potent than the 
preconceived idea, and so betray and devitalize it. What the 
play loses as drama of ideas it gains as pure drama. Or the 
point of departure may be the character of a particular 
person — a miser, for example, or a man who is dominated 
by ambition. The playwright here selects a central character 
around whom the play is to revolve. Sometimes the play has 
its origin in an abstraction, much as the idea of an animal 
suggests itself to the mind, with all the characteristics of its 
kind. When we think of a lion, we first imagine an indefinite 
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lion, the typical lion. Then, gradually, we become aware 
that we are thinking of a definite lion, of an individual, o 
some lion which we have especially noticed or admired. It is 
the same with the characters of a play. In character drama, 
we sometimes proceed from the general to the particular, and 
at other times, reversing the process, begin with a particular 
person whom we have seen and known, to arrive at a char- 
acter of greater amplitude and significance, passing over even 
into the realm of abstract symbolism. After all, in one way or 
another, every one of us symbolizes something i in life. 

Once the character of the central figure has been deter- 
mined the next task of the playwright is to exhibit it in the 
most suitable light, to place it in such situations and to 
relate it with such other characters as are best adapted to set 
off its own nature in all its modalities. The miser will be 
contrasted with spendthrifts and prodigals, and if the crisis 
may be precipitated within the family circle, and made em- 
phatic through his own children, as in Moliére’s “L’Avare” 
or Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice,” the antithesis and 
the dramatic conflict will be heightened immeasurably in 
effect. 

Other plays are born of a particular environment, an 
historical epoch, perhaps, or are suggested by some aspect of 
society. In drama of this type, the background is of more 
importance than the characters, who are inevitably subor- 
dinated to the background, which is the veritable protago- 
nist. Plays which have been adapted from novels frequently 
exemplify this procedure, as is the case with the dramatiza- 
tions of Zola’s “‘L’Assommoir” and ‘‘Germinal,”’ where the 
ambient in which the characters move is the factor which 
determines what they are. 

It would not be difficult to illustrate all these varying 
methods and forms from among my own plays. The germ of 
“Saturday Night” and of “The Bonds of Interest” was an 
idea, and the characters followed later as the instruments of 
its expression. The character of the heroine was central to 
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“Senora Ama,” and, with the heroine, I conceived the am- 
bient of the play as that in which her character might be 
exteriorized most spontaneously. Women take exception to 
the truth of “Sefiora Ama.” Expert at looking into their 
mirrors, they are less practised at looking into their hearts. 
They will have none of “‘Sefiora Ama,” and the play has given 
great offense. It is argued that it is not a satisfaction to a 
woman to be deceived by her husband. Perhaps not a 
satisfaction precisely ’ active sense, but 
what is the difference? Her vanity is gratified. Every woman 
who is in love is gratified when she sees the idol of her heart 
admired by other women, if only to be more certain that she 
has made no mistake in her choice. I once suggested to hus- 
bands that if they would deceive their wives without of- 
fending them, they should take care to select one of their 
wives’ friends who enjoys a reputation for virtue. Apart from 
flattering her vanity, they will thus afford her an oppor- 
tunity to tear her friend limb from limb, and to prove her 
a hypocrite, when all the world believed her a saint, and she 
was the terror of society. No woman will argue seriously, much 
less maintain sincerely, that there would not be an element 
of satisfaction in the misadventure of the spouse. Frankness 
is balm to the soul. Moreover, a dramatist is not a man to be 
deceived easily. There is a maternal side to the love of every 
woman. The terrible Freud assures us that a mother’s love 
is always complicated by an admixture of purely sexual love. 
What mother is not proud to have other women adore her 
son? The wife in “Sefiora Ama” is not a product of my 
imagination. On the contrary, she is the most womanly 
woman in all my theatre. 

“Our Lady of Sorrows” and “In Society” (Gente cono- 
cida), are plays in which the ambient is the protagonist. 
Nothing which takes place in them could take place in any 
other environment. In this connection a digression suggests 
itself which is the burden of my theme. The success of a 
playwright in the creation of atmosphere and the represen- 
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tation of life, is dependent almost entirely upon the art of 
dialogue. To me, dialogue is all important. Little suspected 
by the spectator, and even less by the critic, only the actor, 
as the play’s interpreter, is in a position to realize to the 
full the significance of this factor in his art. The art of 
dialogue is a question wholly of rhythm. Dialogue without 
rhythm is dialogue without soul. Words are the expression 
of what we think and of what we feel. Our minds, like our 
hearts, have their rhythms. Language is the pulse by which 
this rhythm is revealed. Sometimes it is rapid and violent, 
at other times majestic and slow. To sense this interior 
rhythm is to possess the secret of art — rhythm of we 
febrile blood, rhythm of tears, bleeding like a string ¢ 
pearls into a crystal glass; the wavering rhythm of eae 
rhythm of languid melancholy, or tortuous rhythms of de- 
ceit; the full, clear rhythm of truth; the rhythm of wingéd, 
aspiring love, or of kisses in the arms of those most dear, 
hot on the lips of desire, sometimes perfect in accord, at 
others strident and dissonant, lurching and stumbling as it 
blunders on — in a word, the rhythm of language in harmo- 
nious cadences or in acrid flats and sharps. 

We react to nature with varying rhythms. There is no 
landscape, nor color, nor glint, nor rock, nor flower, which 
does not accelerate or retard the beating of the heart as it at- 
tracts the eye, and which does not sing in its own way an 
andante or an allegro or a laughing scherzo as we pass. There 
is no emotion of which we are capable which does not strug- 
gle for expression through the music of words. How im- 
portant it is, then, to catch these words, which are the exact 
expression of what we think and feel, and which could not be 
other than what they are! Rhythm is so important that it is 
sufficient of itself to impart national or even local character 
to any work. To say that music is French or Spanish or Ital- 
ian, is to sense the rhythm of the country in the rhythm of 
the music. In books of provincial or purely local scope, the 
prosodic rhythm is more vital than the vocabulary, or than 
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the peculiar idioms of the neighborhood, and easily dis- 
tinguishes an Aragonese from an Andalusian in Spain, or, 
a native of Cordoba in Argentina from a citizen of Buenos 
Aires, though both employ identical words. A book might be 
written in the words, idioms, and proverbs peculiar to a 
locality, embodying all its most characteristic linguistic idio- 
syncrasies, and yet fail to suggest the locality for the reason 
that the language would appear unreal. On the other hand, 
an exact impression of reality may be conveyed exclu- 
sively through the rhythm, without the aid of any of the 
words or idioms most distinctive of the locale. There are 
authors who employ a vocabulary of the purest Castilian, 
scrupulously chaste, and who never commit the slightest in- 
fraction of grammatical rules, who nevertheless contrive to 
convey the impression that they are writing in a foreign 
tongue. The truth is that they are deficient in musical ear, 
in the sense of rhythm, which in language is everything. 
Without a perfect appreciation of the music of words — to 
be without which is to be without emotional sense — it is as 
impossible to be a dramatist as it is impossible to be a poet. 
And it is impossible to be a dramatist without being a poet. 
The unfailing instinct of the actor has confirmed me in 
this. Actors have remarked that it would be impossible to 
change so much as a single word in my plays; that my prose 
is difficult, but that when once it has been learned, it is never 
forgotten. Pardon the parental pride. I may not always have 
been successful; yet as Shakespeare has said: “If to do were 
as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” I am 
always attentive to the inner rhythm of the mind and the 
heart when I write, and the significance of this — but what 
should its significance be? As a famous French actress ex- 
claimed when she acknowledged her admirers’ applause: 
“They do well to applaud me, for I have given them my 
life.” To write like this, with the nerves, with the cry of the 
heart, with one’s very blood, out of the intimate soul of one- 
self and one’s neighbor, is precisely this: to give one’s life. 
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That this portrait of the playwright’s mind may not be 
incomplete, I have pictured myself as being a little vain of 
my work, Dramatic fare is exceedingly various, and the 
secret of its preparation lies in what we call technique, and 
technique resolves itself largely into a matter of seasoning. 
It would be difficult to say whether it can be learned or 
taught, just as it would be embarrassing to be asked whether 
it is easy or difficult to be a dramatist. A wealthy young 
gentleman once entertained a poet in his house, and burst 
out suddenly — with that assurance which money so readily 
affords — “‘I say, is it hard to be a poet?” All that the poet 
could think of in reply was: “Easy or not at all.” “To be or 
not to be.” 

Is study, then, wasted effort? Is art in general, and the 
playwright’s art in particular, a native gift wholly alien to all 
effort of the will? Is the true artist the unconscious artist, 
limited to being a mere instrument as he labors, little less 
material than his paper or his pen, so that, with Scriptural 
phrase, the voice is Jacob’s voice but the hands are Esau’s 
hands? Let us subscribe unquestionably to predestination 
without giving hostages to the fatalists. We have only to 
read the lives of great men, or to examine the course of our 
own lives, to be convinced that there is a natural predis- 
position in every one of us which leads us, as the theologians 
have it, without driving us, in the direction of a definite spirit- 
ual bias. Even those events of our lives which apparently 
sweep us furthest from our goal, are seen in the end to have 
been fortunate short cuts, without which something would 
have been lacking in our development, and we should not 
have arrived so quickly nor with such rich skill at the direct 
fulfilment of our desires. If it were not for natural inclination, 
at the basis of which lies this benevolent predestination, 
many of the professions which are indispensable to the wel- 
fare and harmony of society would cease to be. If all were to 
elect freely, all would choose the most brilliant professions. 
Society is like an orchestra. Everybody appreciates the posi- 
tion of the conductor, or even of the first violin. One might 
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descend as far as the clarinet. But the drum and cymbals! 
Nevertheless, the drum and cymbals are essential to an or- 
chestra in order to produce the proper instrumental effect. 
We should all admire the divine wisdom which has not pre- 
disposed everyone to the baton or the violin. A nation would 
be unfortunate all of whose citizens wished to lead the 
orchestra. 
Natural predisposition, no matter how fundamental, 
must be supplemented by study. Never leave anything to 
so-called inspiration. Even what is most thorough] 
conscious in a work of art, after all, is merely some....g 
hiddenly conscious, or subconscious, that is, not conscious at 
the moment at which it appears. Many artists prefer to pose 
as geniuses to being exposed as laborious students. They feel 
the need of supernatural aid in their work. “I never studied. 
I do not know how I write, I have no idea how I paint.” 
Fascinating talk, but it would be idle to believe them — 
coquetries of the artistic temperament. Genius? — somebody 
has said that genius is the capacity for taking pains. Genius, 
we may be assured, is the reward of hard labor, although 
what is labor to the artist may appear to be leisure to the 
rest of mankind. The artist strolls about, the artist is distrait 
and relaxed, the artist smokes or sips at his coffee — evi- 
dently the artist has nothing to do. Men who rush about the 
world and are franticly active — active, moreover in a 
purely material way — pass the artist and smile contemptu- 
ously. Others who have nothing whatever to do and who do 
nothing and think of nothing, because others do it for them, 
smile, too—and the humiliation is worse. “He is enjoying an 
easy time — nothing to do. What a life! And these artists 
wonder they have no money.” The artist, as he overhears 
these remarks, in his confusion too often confirms the vulgar 
opinion, half modest, half abashed. “He is doing nothing, 
you can see —absolutely nothing!” But in this apparent 
idleness the great works of the spirit have been born, for all 
life is labor to the man who is a true artist; his mind is un- 
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ceasingly active, his sensibilities forever on edge, his nerves 
tense and vibrant, so tense and so vibrant at times that they 
throb and they break, and the finely tempered accords, the 
delicate harmonies of art, give place to soul-destroying dis- 
cords, the chatter of madness and the silence of death. 
Bataille, the playwright, is just dead, although still a young 
man, exhausted and worn out. Death surprised him at his 
desk; it would be difficult to say whether the scythe or the 
pen, as it dropped from his hand, blotted the last words of 
the posthumous page. 

The art of writing, the playwright’s art, art of whatever 
description, approximates perfection in the degree in which 
it is successful in reflecting the life of the spirit freed from all 
the trammels of finite expression in words. Music is for this 
reason the highest and divinest of the arts, because it ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other that universal harmony 
of the spheres which Pythagoras perceived as the order and 
essence of all created things. To write is a limitation, as is 
anything we say or do. The universe itself is a delimitation, a 
fragment of the infinite, as any work of art is but a piece of 
the creative artist’s soul. The best of a work of art is not what 
it expresses or contains, but what escapes from it. Men are 
like cups into which have been gathered a few drops of water 
from an infinite sea. The sea was not conscious of itself, and 
its will was to become conscious, and it became conscious 
through limitation. The spiritual task of each and every one 
of us is to reintegrate his consciousness with the unconscious 
infinite that is unknown. We are like wires, alive for a 
moment with a mysterious force which we understand through 
its effects, but not at all through its cause — poor crea- 
tures crawling between the earth and sun! Messages which 
determine the fate of empires, of the peoples, flash along the 
wires, and trivial messages, which deal with humble, familiar 
things. So we spread out the network of our wires to receive 
the messages which God’s spirit communicates to man. 
Whether the message be weighty or humble does not concern 
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the wire; there is no reason to be proud, no occasion to be 
depressed. If we aspire to be good, it will not matter who is 
best. 

Some artists have been consumed with the thirst for im- 
mortality. The ambition has been born in their souls to per- 
petuate their names that they might live forever down the 
procession of the centuries. My ambition is more simple. | 
have come to entertain a different conception of immortal- 
ity, to remain content with the oblivion into which my works 
must fall at last with my name. If an intelligent rose, a rose 
endowed with feeling, were assured that it should be the last 
in the world, and that, preserved with sedulous care, in all 
the perfection of its color and its fragrance, it should be 
exhibited forever in the glass case of a museum to be admired 
eternally by sages and poets and all the pilgrims who might 
come to see — as the last, the one and only rose that should 
evermore be seen, might not the prospect of this dead im- 
mortality rest a little heavily, a little sadly upon the rose? 
Would it not dance more lightly in the wind if it knew that 
when it was withered and forgotten, its petals and its leaves 
scattered and returned to dust, other roses would bloom in 
spite of its fading, and that year by year, in each unfolding 
spring, roses would come in troupes of thousands, fresh and 
fragrant, to flourish on the flowery branches in the gardens of 
the rose? 

Immortality to an author is to blossom in so many future 
works that his own will be remembered no more. There is no 
higher immortality. 
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HUXLEY AND AGASSIZ: UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS 


Epirep By LEONARD HUXLEY 


F the worker in science it is especially true that 

the work he does, however great, however far- 

reaching, is speedily absorbed into the general 

body of his science, and its individuality lost in 
the very growth of the body scientific to which it has con- 
tributed. Name and fame fade into the general remembrance 
of history, recalled for the most part by busy pioneers of the 
present as the milestones of past progress, as signposts on the 
slowly blazed track that has brought them on the adventure 
of knowledge to the edge of the unknown. 

Yet, as long as science keeps memory of her strenuous 
workers, the twin-starred name of Agassiz will keep a radi- 
ance of its own. Louis and Alexander Agassiz, father and son, 
coming from Switzerland to the United States, achieved 
much both for science at large and for its development in 
America. The Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy at Cam- 
bridge was the greatest of Louis Agassiz’ creations. When 
he settled down as a professor of natural history at Harvard, 
he brought with him valuable zodlogical collections. The 
university had bought these, but the care and housing of 
them remained on Agassiz’ shoulders, and he was constantly 
adding to them. Thanks to his infectious enthusiasm, funds 
for a building and for running expenses were obtained. True 
to his large ideal of what such an institution should be, he 
proceeded to set up his new building as merely the first 
corner of a vaster foundation where the future generation 
should complete a comprehensive home of zodlogical knowl- 
edge and study. It was the younger Agassiz, Alexander, who, 
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by his own fortune and his own supervision, was to give 
shape and substance to this scheme as an enduring monu- 
ment to his father and his father’s ideals, which might easily 
have fallen into oblivion when the driving force of his per- 
sonality had passed away. 

Yet museum work was not after Alexander Agassiz’ heart, 
because the task of administration would curtail his own 
plans of work; what he wrote in early days was true of him 
to the last: ““As far as I am concerned personally, the 
Museum is of very little use to me, as I believe in study ex 
nature, and have but little fancy for closet investigations 
where you get long Memoirs about animals which have never 
been seen living or in state of nature by the author.” 
Through his self-made fortune, Alexander Agassiz was en- 
abled again and again to charter a ship and with his own 
helpers investigate the wealth of marine organisms from the 
surface to the depths of the sea, reaping a rich harvest of 
knowledge that bore not only on biological, but on geo- 
graphical and geological, problems. One of these was the 
much debated question of the origin of coral islands where 
direct investigation on an extensive scale was so much 
required. 

His first visit to Europe in 1869-70 brought him many 
friends. While his father’s name was an introduction, espe- 
cially to the older generation of scientific men, his own 
individuality cemented his friendships. Among those he 
came to know in England were the veterans Lyell and Dar- 
win, and their circle of allies, Wallace and Hooker, Lubbock 
and Huxley. Between him and Huxley, his senior by ten 
years, though one of the youngest of this circle, a strong 
mutual regard rapidly sprang up. Letters passed between 
them from time to time. They saw much of one another 
when Huxley visited America in 1876, and in turn Agassiz’ 
frequent visits to England were keenly looked forward to by 
Huxley. As often happens between men of strong character 
and high aims, their friendly regard took root at their first 
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contact. Their sympathy was immediate. Nor was it only in 
intellectual things. Both were men of deep feeling in all the 
relations of life, and after the crushing blow of his wife’s 
sudden death at the end of 1873, Agassiz could open his 
secret heart enough to write his friend: “Few young men 
have reached my age and have attained, as it were, all their 
ambition might desire, and yet the one thing which I crave 
tor, = which I want to keep me interested in what is going 
on, is wanting. How glad ly I would exchange all that I have 
for Ww a I have lost.” 

The first in my (alas!) incomplete collection of Huxley’s 
letters to Alexander Agassiz is dated April 22, 1876. He 
begins, in reply to an inquiry from Agassiz, by recommend- 
ing a young biologist “‘who is well up in the Invertebrates” 
as an assistant in the Museum. The letter continues: 

“T am very pleased that you like the Elementary Biology 
(by Huxley and Martin] and I hope some day to show you 
how I am trying to organize my practical teaching here. 

“Tf Biological instruction is to come to anything we must 
put it on the same footing as Physics and Chemistry. 

“T am really going to visit the States at last. — If nothing 
intervenes to prevent us, my wife and I go out in the end of 
July or the beginning of August, returning in the latter part 
of September and we shall be delighted to pay your ideal 
workshop a visit. Best thanks for your very kind invitation. 
At present my plans are rather vague but I will let you know 
when they have taken shape.” 

Arriving in New York on August 5, he joined Alexander 
Agassiz on the sixteenth at Newport for a visit of several 
days. Before this he had spent a week with Professor Marsh 
at New Haven and examined his wonderful collection of 
fossils from the Tertiary deposits of the Far West, of which 
he exclaimed: “I have seen some things which were worth 
all the journey across.” They revolutionized a subject on 
which he intended to lecture. For one of the three lectures 
on evolution which he had arranged to deliver the following 
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month in New York dealt with the genealogy of the horse, 


a subject on which he had already written, basing himself 


entirely on specimens from the Old World. But the new 
specimens from the West had led Professor Marsh to the 
conclusion that the origin of the horse was to be found in the 
New World, not the Old. After some hesitation, he laid the 
whole matter frankly before his friend. Huxley, after four 
or five days’ rigorous examination of the specimens, as 
frankly gave up his former opinion and made Marsh’s con- 
clusions the basis of his lecture, with all the more satisfac- 
tion because these specimens for the first time indicated the 
direct line of descent of an existing animal. 

He came to Newport full of admiration for this array of 
fossils and for the man who had collected them with im- 
mense labor and in frequent danger of losing his scalp among 
the hostile Indians; and it was from Agassiz’ house, and 
probably at Agassiz’ suggestion, that he wrote to Clarence 
King, first Superintendent of the United States Geological 
Survey and a close friend of Agassiz, insisting on the value 
of the collections and the scientific importance of securing 
the publication of Marsh’s results. 

A brief note of October 2, 1879, when Agassiz was passing 
through London, winds up — “in hopes of soon hearing 
from or better seeing you.” Another, just three years later, 
again conveys recommendations of a young English man of 
science for a post Agassiz desires to have filled. Apparently 
the American newspapers had been speaking of him as 
meditating another visit to the United States under the 
management of a lecture agent; the letter concludes: 

““Why the newspapers imagine vain things about me, I do 
not know. I am sorry to say I have never had the slightest 
prospect of crossing the Atlantic again—and you may 
depend upon it that if ever I do, it will not be in the towing 
net of an impresario.” 

The next letter, dated November 26, 1882 (?) is in answer 
to Agassiz’ proposal that he should escape from the admin- 
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istrative distractions of London and enter upon a great 
scientific undertaking in America: 

“T received your kind letter a few days ago. 

“At first, I confess, I was greatly tempted by the prospect 
you offer, not pecuniarily, for I doubt whether taking one 
thing with another it would be an improvement, but because 
I should like to throw myself into the foundation of a great 
school. 

‘My pursuits here are more varied than I could wish, and 
[ sometimes groan that my energies are frittered away. 

“But sober reflection has convinced me that it would 
never do. If my wife and I were ten years younger it might 
be another matter. But we both of us have begun to feel the 
English winters when they are at all sharp, and I do not 
think she could face a Massachusetts climate, whatever I 
might do. How should I feel, think you, if my brave and 
loving comrade of seven and twenty years began to suffer 
from the transfer? Besides, we have children and grand- 
children and old friends — not to be replaced, at our time, 
by new ones. 

“So that though there is nothing I should have liked 
better than to work with you as a colleague in making a 
great biological school at Harvard, you see it cannot be.” 

The next letter has to do with a zodlogical specimen and 
with the breakdown in health which led to Huxley’s resigna- 
tion of all his official positions, including the presidency of 
the Royal Society. When the specimens brought back from 
the oceanographical voyage of the Challenger were assigned 
to various naturalists for examination, Huxley had under- 
taken to report on the rare creature, Spirula, of which only 
a single specimen had been obtained. The material for the 
memoir being so scanty, Agassiz had kindly lent his own 
single specimen, obtained on one of the voyages of the 
Blake. But recurrent ill health had interrupted the work, 
and eventually Huxley handed over his unfinished paper and 
the material to the Belgian marine biologist, Professor Pel- 
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seneer, for completion. Not knowing of his friend’s illness, 
and thinking that the examination must be completed, 
Agassiz inquired — I suspect more than once — whether his 
specimen could not be returned. The “Murray” mentioned 
in the letter was Sir John Murray in charge of the Challenger 
reports. Huxley writes: 

“Filey, Aug. 22, 1885 

“If you have ever been prostrated by a disordered liver 
and the melancholic demoralization that comes of it, you 
will be able to forgive — (comprendre c'est pardonner) — my 
delay in writing to you about Spirula, and if not —I am 
afraid, not. For I do not believe that anyone but a sufferer 
can understand the idiotic habit of procrastination which is 
characteristic of affections of this kind, under which I have 
been trying to bear up against the misery of existence for 
the last twelve months — and which has led or rather driven 
me to put off till now what I ought to have done and might 
just as well have done three months ago when Murray sent 
me your letter. However, I am picking up here and as first 
symptom of the return of volition I send you the two figures 
I have had done of your specimen, that you may have them 
copied for your Blake book if you wish. I have not dissected 
the specimen but I have laid open the mantle because I could 
not otherwise settle several points of importance. The chief 
of these was the position of the renal papillae on each side 
of the anus. The Challenger specimen was very much re- 
tracted instead of being fully extended as yours is; and | 
suppose in consequence of this the renal papillae were abso- 
lutely invisible, while at the same time there were two ap- 
parently natural apertures at the root of the gills. If your 
specimen had not thrown light on this matter, I should have 
been greatly puzzled. 

“When I return to town at the end of September I hope 
to have mended so far as to be able to print off the Spirula 
memoir — when I will return your specimen, which is quite 
safe. 
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“T have retired from all lecturing work, fishery inspection 
and the like; but for the present retain my connection as 
Dean [of the Royal College of Science], with the beloved at 
South Kensington. 

“My colleagues are kind enough to wish me to remain in 
the chair of the Royal Society, but I am by no means sure 
that my health will stand it. 

“Tt is humiliating to have to acknowledge that one is old 
and used up and I put off the evil day as long as possible. 

“T hope you are coming over to see us this year and not 
at the wrong time as usually happens with you. 

When the next letter to Agassiz was written, in October, 
1885, Huxley had recently returned to London after a trip 
to Italy in search of health: 

. Many thanks for the kind cheery letter you wrote 
in answer to mine. I hope I am mending, but I am good for 
very little. You have certainly earned the right to do more 
work for yourself and I hope you will exercise it. The hap- 
piest of all conditions is to be hard at work at what one 
cares for. Let us know when you are coming through this 
village. The newspapers have all sorts of absurd reports 
about me, but I am not going to leave England again in a 
hurry if I can help it. The Italian climate is a fraud, pure 
and simple.” 

In January, 1887, Agassiz paid a flying visit to London. 
Huxley writes on the seventeenth: 

“T am disgusted that I see so little of you during your 
brief stay. 

“Domestic complications at present prevent me from 
asking people to meet you, but it would be a great pleasure 
if you could come and dine with us alone (and no war paint) 
any day that will suit you. 

“T have had to go and speechify, much against my will, 
about the Institute. The thing is good and might be great in 
itself, but it is dead-weighted and I am afraid will come to 
grief.” 
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The meeting thus referred to was held at the Mansion 
House on January 12, 1887, when Huxley seconded a resolu- 
tion moved by Lord Rothschild in favor of establishing the 
Imperial Institute. The theme of his address was the relation 
of industry to science. 

A month later the correspondence is concerned with Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz’ hospitable invitation to his daughter to stay 
with her during a forthcoming visit to Boston. Writing from 
Brighton, he says: 

“Both my wife and I thank you very heartily for your let- 
ter which has relieved us of a world of doubt and difficulties. 

“We shall be quite happy in the knowledge that N. is 
metaphorically under Mrs. Agassiz’ wing — and not so re- 
morseful as we ought to be for the trouble we may be 
giving. ... 

“I go to London on Monday . . . hope I shall have a 
chance of seeing you before you depart for France. You will 
find a quiet dinner with people very glad to see you Wed- 
nesday or Thursday — I do not ask you formally for either, 
as you will probably have more than enough to do, but if 
you will let us know you will come either day our hearts 
will be rejoiced thereby.” 

The following year also Agassiz was in London. Huxley, 
whose health had again driven him out of London, hap- 
pened to be in town for a day or two on business, and writes 
on March 28, 1888: 

“Your note reached me late last night. I am very vexed 
that I am bound to be in Bournemouth this afternoon and | 
shall thereby lose the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow. We 
have been staying there for six weeks past as I began to find 
myself all the worse for four months in London. 

“T came up on Thursday mainly for the purpose of check- 
mating a move towards the establishment of one of those 
beautiful scientific bureaux which we were talking about 

when you were last here and I flatter myself I have pretty 
well succeeded. 
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“There are half a dozen things to which I am obliged to 

attend this morning or I should have been off to Long’s 
Hotel on the chance of finding you. Perhaps I may get round 
yet, in which case I shall leave this note if you are out. 
~ “T do not suppose we shall be permanently back in town 
for another fortnight. Will there be any chance of finding 
you then?” 
. Agassiz’ reply to this is given in his Life. His vigorous 
denunciation of state-harnessed science as killing all indi- 
viduality is worth reading. It might do very well for a 
beginning, he says, ““but after ten or fifteen years no Pro- 
fessor would be anything but a political demagogue’’ — 
“satellites of the Director” of their department. Something 
of this kind, it may be observed, took place in Germany 
before the great war. The professors were not independent of 
political pressure. 

The year 1887 saw a controversy between the then Duke 
of Argyll and Huxley over the recrudescence of pseudo- 
scientific realism in philosophy. In the course of this the 
Duke, whose studies in physical science, ever colored by the 
metaphysical tinge of his mind, often came into collision 
with stricter scientific logic, was pleased to draw a lurid 
picture of the state of the scientific world, where, he de- 
clared, a Reign of Terror prevailed, making it a matter of 
life and death to accept the teachings of Darwinism. Unde- 
terred by the lively banter with which this statement was 
received, he subsequently proceeded to adduce, as evidence 
of this Reign of Terror, the case of Sir John Murray and his 
new theory of coral reefs — in reality most widely discussed 
—which he asserted had been systematically burked in 
order to preserve the infallibility of Darwin, who had pro- 
pounded another theory. This inaccurate statement was 
promptly seized upon by a dignitary of the church as text 
for a discourse on the immorality of men of science. Appar- 
ently the Duke had got hold of a garbled version of the fact 
that, as was natural, a scientific friend had bidden Sir John 
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Murray make quite sure of his ground before controvertin 
a theory which seemed so firmly established as Darwin’s. 
Huxley’s clear statement of the facts in the November 
number of ‘‘The Nineteenth Century” was sufficient vindi- 
cation of the honor of science. And, as indeed was his own 
practice when he found he had fallen into error, he invited 
the Duke to withdraw his many unfounded statements. 
“The most considerable difference I note among men,” he 
concludes, “‘is not their readiness to fall into error, but in 
their readiness to acknowledge these inevitable lapses.” 
Agassiz, meantime, who in many places had come to con- 
clusions akin to Murray’s, hurriedly inferred that Huxley 
had simply been “taking up the cudgels in favor of Dar- 
win’s theory.” So he wrote in a letter to Murray, and so 


also, possibly, to Huxley, producing the following reply: 


“June Ig, 1888. 

“T have been waiting for the arrival of the ‘Three Cruises’ 
lof the Blake] to thank you for it and for your last letter. 
The two volumes have just arrived and child-fashion, I have 
been looking at the pictures which are a delight in them- 
selves. As for the text, I must wait till I get back the use of 
my brains, which have struck work for any but the easiest 
tasks, by reason of the illness of their colleague, the heart. 

“We have had hard times ever since last autumn. First 
my wife was seriously ill, then my poor daughter, Mrs. 
Collier, died under very sad circumstances; then six months 
ago, I must needs get another attack of pleurisy winding up 
with a dilated heart, which has kept me pretty much on my 
back for the last two months. I have taken so much Digitalis, 
I shall be afraid to look a foxglove in the face. However, | 
have now mended enough to travel and we are off to the 
Engadine on Saturday. I am told that I have every chance 
of recovery as there is no valvular disease — but when dame 
Nature gives a man of 63 little hints of this kind, the prob- 
abilities are he had better take them and be quiet hence- 
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forward. I have a perfect horror of not knowing when to 
leave off. 

‘Apropos of the coral reef theory I beg you to believe 
that I had not the slightest intention of posing as a defender 
of Darwin’s views in the article to which you refer. My pur- 
pose was to deal with the Duke of Argyll’s abominable mis- 
representations and charges against the honor of scientific 
men, and I did not want to diminish the force of my blows 
by raising any side issues. 

“Tt has been my intention ever since to go into the whole 
question carefully — but I have been unable (and indeed 
forbidden) to do anything but amuse myself. 

“T have eaten my own leek pretty handsomely; and I have 
no notion of letting my friend’s leek escape mastication. 
Science must be kept free of all partisanship, unless she 
wants to sink to the level of Theology. 4 das creeds, Dar- 
winian or others. 

“T have been off the council of the Royal Society for a 
long time now and away from London for the greater part 
of the past year. I am very much afraid that my suggestions 
[that is, as to the proposal for federation with colonial sci- 
entific societies] will come to nought in spite of the efforts 
made in its favor by Foster, Evans, and other members of 
the council. I do not profess to see the weight of the diffi- 
culties and objections which I hear wae been raised — and, 
quite apart from any personal reasons, I think it will be very 
unfortunate if the Society does nothing. But I fear that will 
be the upshot of the whole business. ‘Nolumus leges Angliae 
mutari’ is the expression of a spirit which pervades all 
things English. 

‘However, I have been so completely out of the world for 
the last year that you must not take my view of the case for 
more than it is worth. 

‘My wife and daughter join with me in kindest regards 
and remembrances. I wish you well through all your work and 
abstain from envying your vigor to the best of my ability. 
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“P. S. This is the longest letter I have written these two 
months. I do not know whether you are as much to be con- 
gratulated as I am on the fact!” 

Two summer visits to the Engadine had a most rejuve- 
nating effect. The famous physician Sir Henry Thompson, 
meeting him in that high Alpine valley, scoffed at the idea 
of his ever having had a dilated heart. He returned with zest 
to philosophical and critical work, though, except for light 
botanical work on the gentians, standing or stooping over 
the microscope remained impossible. More than a year and 
a half has elapsed since the preceding letter was written; a 
new spirit is perceptible: 

“London, Feb. 9, 1890 

“T am very sorry to hear of your severe illness and trust 
you are now well through it and yourself again. 

“It is very kind of you to have thought about 
young relative visiting the United States]. I did not give him 
letters to any of my scientific friends because, old as I am, 
my conscience is not fully seared and I did not see why they 
should be bothered about business which no laxity of inter- 
pretation could make scientific. 

“He has met with the greatest kindness on all sides. . . . 
Apart from personal prejudice he is a very good fellow — 
and so is his wife (fellow is epicene or ought to be). I am sure 
you will like both of them and I shall be very grateful for 
any kindness you can show them. 

“T saw to the packing up and sending in the way you 
directed of the Spirula the day before yesterday. I hope it 
will reach you safely. Many thanks for it — and apologies 
for the length of time it has been kept. I have no hope of 
finishing the memoir now. The illness and constant absence 
from England of the last three years have done for me so far 
as work of that sort is concerned. I cannot live more than a 
week at a time in London, nor undertake work that involves 
serious labor. So long as I am at Eastbourne (where I am 
setting up a cottage) walking six or seven miles a day over 
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the Downs and living the life of a hermit I get along very 
well. I can write a couple of hours, or maybe three, about 
topics that interest or amuse me (whence a variety of 
articles you may sometimes see) but as for anything like 
investigation and genuine hard work — it is not in me. 

“T met one of our Bishops the other day who observed in 
a sneery sort of way that I had taken to Theology. — Yes, 
[ said, you know that I have been ill and I am not up to 
Science yet. That is really the state of the case. However, I 
have nothing to grumble at. Three years ago I thought my- 
self doomed to invalidism, pure and simple, for the rest of 
my life.” 

Some months later Agassiz was invited by the United 
States Fish Commissioner to take charge of a deep-sea 
expedition off Panama in the Commission’s own ship, the 
Albatross, which was specially equipped for scientific work. 
Huxley writes to him: 





“Eastbourne, Dec. 11, 1890 

“T am delighted to hear that you are going to start on a 
new cruise under such good auspices. 

“What a lot of solid good facts you are sure to bring back 
from the new ground. I wish that the old beast Anno 
Domini did not prevent me from volunteering under your 
orders! I had a short spell of ship life again going to the 
Canaries and Madeira with my younger son — who had 
been greatly pulled down by influenza — last spring, and 
enjoyed it thoroughly. There must be a strong spice of the 
vagabond in me; and as I found I could ride for 8 or 9 hours 
over roads as wonderful as those in the Highlands “before 
they were made” as the Irishman said, I don’t think there 
can be much beyond the said a.p. wrong with me. 

“We have settled here within the last week — no, Satur- 
day week we came on. The cottage answers extremely well 
and there is a modest guest chamber which I consider you 
pledged to occupy on your next visit to England... . 

“This is the day of political surprises on our side too. The 
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Parnell catastrophe is the most dramatic local or English 
affair for a long time. We Unionists say ‘When thieves fall 
out honest men come by their own.’ It has smashed up the 
G.O.M. politically anyhow and that is a mercy. 

“T am in the thick of a row — trying to put a spoke in the 
wheel of the ‘General’ of the Salvation Army — and the 
spoke is put in, but whether it will drag sufficiently to stop 
the swindling I can’t say.” 


His share in this, afterwards published under the title of 


“Social Diseases and Worse Remedies,” is described in the 
Life of Huxley. Suffice it to say that, being asked by a 
wealthy friend what was his opinion of Mr. Booth’s scheme 
set forth in “ Darkest England” and whether it was likely to 
be properly carried out, he found on investigation serious 
flaws in the scheme, with the prospect of vast funds being 
vested in the power of an irresponsible autocrat. Exposure 
of these irregularities was followed by revelations from 
within of the tyranny and espionage rampant in the Army. 
There was a great turmoil; the scheme was ultimately 
amended, and enthusiasts were found to hail the critic as a 
divinely appointed cleanser of the organization. 

The concluding wishes of the letter that Agassiz might 
“be fully set up and have a fruitful cruise” were happily 
fulfilled, and in his fifty-seventh year this indomitable ex- 
plorer of the ocean, whose longest voyages were still to come, 
gave a good account of himself, and received a lively letter 
in reply: 

“Barmouth, Wales 
Aug. 29, 1892 

“We have been wandering about ever since the end of 
July — mostly in Wales. The next time you come over you 
ought to make a pilgrimage. Hard by, there are some of the 
loveliest bits of scenery in the three kingdoms. I knew North 
Wales and South Wales before, but not this middle bit. 

“Your account of yourself is delightful — you seem to 
have got a new handle and a new blade with no detriment 
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whatever to the identity of the original Agassiz. I shall look 
out for you from Beachy Head. If you have, say, three 
Pluteus larvae natant on your burgee, you need not be 
afraid of your yacht being mistaken for anybody else’s. I am 
sorry to say there is no harbor within twenty miles of East- 
bourne, but come and report yourself at our cottage where 
we shall rejoice to put you up— you must. Gardening is my 
chief pursuit. I know nothing about it and so have to put on 
swaggering airs in order to escape being crushed by my 
gardener. 

~ “However, I am great at watering and nailing up — and 
not more than two out of three dubious things I weed out, 
have been other than weeds up to this time. 

‘““H.M.’s Government that went out the other day 
being conservative and churchy astonished the world 
in general and myself more particularly, by making me into 
a Privy Councillor. 

“Tt is really a very interesting event. Twenty years ago 
they would as soon have made the devil himself a Right 
Honorable. Indeed sooner; because he is highly conservative 
and a witness to Christian verities. We are decidedly getting 
on — especially on the Tory side which is always really more 
liberal than the other.” 

It seems to have been in 1893 that Agassiz managed to 
pay his friends a visit at their home in Eastbourne, but the 
dates on my copies of the letters, so hard often to decipher, 
are obviously wrong. The visit was greatly enjoyed by 
both friends. As a memento Agassiz begged for a photogr aph 
of his host. But there was one omission in the transaction 
which Huxley hastened to rectify: 

“T hear from the photographers that they will not be able 
to send you the portrait I promised before next week. I do 
not know where you may be by that time, so will you be so 
kind as to write to these people, W. S. Downey, 57 7 Ebury 
Street, Eaton Square, and tell them what to do, in case you 
are leaving before they send it? I quite forgot to drive a 
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bargain with you — and insist upon an exchange of a really 
good photograph of yourself.” 

The last of the letters is in answer to Agassiz’ of December 
24, 1893, which is printed in the Life, and which I reproduce 
here: 

“Cambridge, Dec. 24, 1893 

“The old year is so far gone that I must not forget to send 
you my best wishes for the new. I am trying the experiment 
of staying at home this winter and putting my affairs to 
rights, which have got badly mixed from my frequent and 
prolonged absences. I hope the doctor will let me remain 
here, but I fear some fine morning he will pounce upon me 
and ship me South. . I hoped this winter to continue my 
explorations of the oul reefs of the West Indies, and my 
experiments on the bathymetrical distribution of the surface 
fauna. I don’t believe a word of all the pretty theories my 
German friends have. It’s very strange how they always 
manage to find something at any depth they wish. My 
machinery never works that way, and as I have tried a 
hundred times to their once, I feel naturally very skeptical. 
But my scheme could not be managed this year, — no yacht 
to be had. 

““My Bahamas notes are now well written out, and I hope 
to get out this first contribution to the history of the West 
Indian coral reefs during the summer. It is becoming very 
evident that the whole theory is pretty complicated and 
coral reefs have done far less work than they have been 
credited with, at least in the Bahamas. 

““My Reports on the d/batross Expedition of 1891 are 
making fine progress and I hope to get out this year [1894] 
the Holothurians and the Crustaceans. Both these Memoirs 
will have colored plates, giving a good idea of the looks of 
many of these deep-sea beasts. Dr. Pelseneer wrote me the 
other day to ask for the Blake Spirula which you sent back, and 
for the life of me it cannot be found, it has been so admirably 
put away! — by some zealous person too orderly inclined. 
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‘My youngest son has managed to become engaged to a 
very charming girl from Philadelphia. I am somewhat taken 
aback; not having had any experience with daughters | 
hardly know how to behave. So far it’s a very delightful 
experience.” 

To this Huxley replies: 

“Eastbourne, Jan. 9, 1894 
“My dear Agassiz 

“If I were not the most procrastinating creature in the 
world, especially in the matter of correspondence, our letters 
would have crossed. I had quite a friendly glow over the 
intention of writing to you a fortnight ago! I do not like to 
hear of your health interfering with staying where you 
please — but if you have to go South it will at any rate be 
good for science. I am sure you are right in looking at the 
reef problem as a much more complex affair than most sup- 
pose — still righter in looking for help to more observation. 
[t is so easy to sit on one’s hinder end and speculate — and 
with all their good qualities our Teutonic brethren are full 
largely provided with that kind of Sitz-fleisch. 

“How enviably you go on working! As for me, I have to 
content myself with sweeping up the fragments into Col- 
lected Essays and that sort of thing. 

“Our dear old friend Tyndall’s death has been a great 
blow to us — and the manner of it has made it all the more 
grievous. A more utterly devoted wife never lived — an ad- 
mirable woman in every way — and fate never inflicted a 
more unjust blow than that which she has suffered. 

“T have written an article in the XIX Century which is 
not meant for a panegyric but for true scientific truth about 
my friend. 

“T congratulate you on your prospect of a daughter-in- 
law. I have experience of two and I assure you they are 
delightful inventions — just daughters with a difference. 

“Moreover as you have only sons, they are indispensable 
preliminaries to grandfatherhood — which you will find ex- 
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tremely entertaining, if your grandchildren are as droll as 
mine. One of these young persons (aged three years) came 
to pay us a visit the other day. At lunch — the first meal 
after her arrival — she fixed her big gray eyes on me, in 
silence, for some time, and then coolly remarked, ‘Well — 
you’re the curioust old man I ever seen.’ 

“Pp. S. If I dare I will go to Oxford and if you are there the 
temptation will be x 100. But I get done for with public 
functions.” 

The postscript refers to the forthcoming meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, which 
took place on August 8. This meeting Huxley managed to 
attend. There was a special piquancy in the situation, for 
Oxford, the last time the Association had met there in 1860, 
was the scene of his famous passage of arms with the Bishop 
of Oxford, who had denounced and scoffed at Darwin's 
evolutionary theory. Now, thirty-four years later, it fell to 
Huxley to second the vote of thanks to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, President of the Association and Chancellor of the 
University, for his presidential address, in which, with what- 
ever reservations as to its scope, the doctrine of evolution 
was “enunciated as a matter of course — disputed by no 
reasonable man.” 

At this, his last public appearance but one, Agassiz was 
not present, as he had hoped to be. His doctor forbade him 
to go abroad that summer. But America was particularly 
represented by Huxley’s old pupil, Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, who in his ‘‘ Memorial Tribute to Thomas H. 
Huxley” has set down a brilliant description of the scene. 

With this letter the correspondence ends. Huxley lived 
less than a year longer; Agassiz survived till 1910, dying in 
mid-Atlantic on his way home from Europe. As is written 
elsewhere, “Fittingly upon the ocean, in whose mysteries he 
had so deeply delved, his mother Nature whispered to him 
her great secret, and led him peacefully and painlessly into 
the unknown.” 
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THE RIVER KENNET 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


URN from the city’s poisoned air 

And dwell with me a little, where 
The Kennet, gently flowing, speeds 
His scent of green and bruiséd reeds 
And water-mints that root in mud, 
Cordial and faint; or where his flood 
Breaks in a low perpetual roar 
Beneath the weir, abrupt and hoar 
With ragged foam and trembling spray 
Whose perfume damps the hottest day 
With cool invisible sweet breath. 


Old willows, stout, but near their death, 
In winter wave their naked boughs 

Beside the stream that roughly ploughs 
The loose earth from their roots; in spring 
Winds lighter than the swallow’s wing 
Touch their pale fluttering leaves which throw 
A green light on the stream below. 

The water-meadows, cool and lush, 
Fringed with the ragged hawthorn bush, 
Bear lonely elms with shaggy stems — 
Green petticoats with rufled hems — 
And oaks in distant clumps, as round 

As Latin domes, and poplars sound 

And tall as Lombard bell-towers, and 
Long aspen-screens on either hand. 


And all the river’s way is lined 
With broad leaves rustling in the wind, 
And flowers that bend as if they gave 
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Farewells to every passing wave — 
Tall meadowsweet spreads out as stiff 
As Queen Anne’s pocket handkerchief; 
And amid willow-herb the sprays 

Of loosestrife gold or purple blaze; 

And August sees the guelder-rose 

Hung with her clustered fruit that glows 
Robust and crimson, where in June 
Gleamed whiter than the ashen moon 
The cold and delicate flowers that shine 
Upon the thorny eglantine. 

And far across the fields and marsh 
The peewit clamors shrill and harsh, 
Or — out of sight he wings so high — 
The snipe falls drumming from the sky, 
Or wary red-shanks flit and flute 


Clear notes to hush their young brood mute. 


O solitude, O innocent peace, 

Silence, more precious than the Fleece 
That Jason and his fellows sought, 
Our greatest riches though unbought, 
And hard to find and ill to praise 

In noisy and mechanic days! 

Yet in these humble meadows they 
Have cleansed the wounds of war away, 
And brought to my long troubled mind 
The health that I despaired to find, 
And while their touch erased the pain, 
Breathed the old raptures back again 
And in their kindness gave to me 
Almost that vanished purity. 


Here where the osiers barely sigh 
Hour upon hour still let me lie, 
Where neither cannon roar nor noise 
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Of heavy wheels my ear annoys, 
And there is none my face to scan 
Save some incurious countryman; 
And in my cool and hushéd nook 
I read some old and gentle book 
Until in thought I lift my eyes 
To rest on dappled English skies, 
And hear the stream go murmuring by 
And watch the bubbling eddies fly 
As Kennet’s waters glide forever 
To wed the elder nobler river.— 


As on the verge of sleep I nod 

I see the ancient river god 

Lean on his smooth and polished urn; 
His hair is twined with rush and fern, 
And in his beard are waving reeds 
And in his hand are lily seeds. 

Ever the marble urn expels 

Cool water, pure as that which wells 
From some untainted northern hill; 
Ever his languid hands do spill 

The flowers that nod and dip and smile 
Along his banks mile upon mile, 

Nor ever do his green eyes shun 

The glances of his grateful son. 


And if I now invoke him here 

What supercilious lip dare sneer, 
What heart that never loved the earth 
Dare turn my piety to mirth, 

And what vile truckler to the crowd 
Scorn me, who live remote and proud? 
Then, noble river, take my praise 

And grant me more such happy days, 
Each evening bring untroubled sleep 
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As your own waters still and deep, 
And let my wealth be more or less 
So it suffice for happiness, 

And keep in my untroubled life 
The kindness of a comely wife, 
And let the years I have been lent 
Bring me not fame but sweet content, 
And when my days run out and I 
Must go, then teach me how to die, 
And leave my well-loved solitude 
For an enduring quietude. 














THE SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF 
“LIBERALISM” 


By BENJAMIN W. BACON 


FTER four hundred years the great religious forces 
of traditionalism, on the one hand, and spiritual 
growth, on the other, which came into collision 
in the Reformers’ rebellion against ecclesiastical 

authority, seem to have brought the Christian world to a 
clear issue. “Modernism,” which asserts the principle of 
development, maintaining that standards should be rein- 
terpreted without organic break in adaptation to the growth 
of knowledge, is denounced in Roman and Anglican circles 
in favor of the principle of Vincent of Lerins of the immuta- 
bility of dogma. Its leading opponent to-day declares that 
“all the articles of the Creeds [the “‘Apostles” and Nicene] 
without exception ought to be believed by Christians 7” the 
identical sense in which they were first imposed as articles of 
faith.” 

An American writer whose conception of the church 
represents the opposite extreme is equally emphatic in his 
demand that all “Liberals” withdraw, on the ground that 
Christianity and Liberalism are mutually inconsistent. Says 
Professor Machen of Princeton Theological Seminary in 
his recent book of this title: ““An evangelical church is 
composed of a number of persons who have come to agree- 
ment in a certain message about Christ and who desire to 
unite in the propagation of that message as it is set forth in 
their creed on the basis of the Bible.’”’ Professor Machen 
identifies Christianity with the Westminster Confession 
(or perhaps we should say his own interpretation of that 
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admirable document) and the Church of Christ with “a 
voluntary club” founded in 1647. 

Unfortunately for the champions of traditionalism and the 
static view of Christianity, Protestantism was committed 
from the start to the opposite principle. Its rejection of 
ecclesiastical authority and acceptance of Scripture inter- 
preted according to individual reason and conscience as the 
only external standard, left but one hope of avoiding the 
calamities of unlimited sectarian subdivision which its 
Roman opponents predicted for it. Scripture no longer 
depending for its authority “on the testimony of any man 
or church” became of necessity “its own interpreter.” 
Unity of view was impossible without scientific criticism, 
textual, documentary, and historical. Hence the marvellous 
development of these sciences in application to the canonical 
writings, almost exclusively by Protestant divines. Textual 
criticism came first, eliminating many of those variations of 
reading in the manuscripts which presented the most obvious 
obstacles to a theory of inerrancy. The higher criticism fol- 
lowed, logically inseparable from the lower. If there was to 
be historical interpretation (the only hope of unity), the 
questions of origin of the New Testament writings, hardly 
mooted since the days of Eusebius, must be re-opened. The 
literature must be studied in relation to the history, and as 
the precipitate of ideas vital to the thought of a bygone age. 

Criticism of the canon as a question of the inclusion or 
exclusion of particular books is to-day a completely dead 
issue. But criticism of the canon as a study of the origin and 
history of the writings the church (after centuries of debate) 
made authoritative for the definition of the faith, is very 
much alive; and its methods are recognized as cogent in 
proportion as they are scientific. The canon is a phenomenon 
of history. The Epistle of Clement, earlier than many of our 
New Testament writings, certainly authentic, claiming for 
itself the same official and inspired character as the letter 
of the Jerusalem church to the church in Antioch in Acts, 
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devout and orthodox, but not pretending to apostolic author- 
ship, once formed part of it in some quarters. Later councils 
decreed that it should remain outside, while Second Peter, 
late and spurious according to the judgment of almost ev ery 
scholar of ancient and modern times, should enjoy all the 
prerogatives and immunities of canonicity. Christendom 
generally has accepted this decision, and will continue to 
accept it, no matter how mistaken the grounds on which it 
was nominally based; because, however supposec dly a ques- 
tion of authorship and learned historical inquiry, admis- 
sion to canonical authority has really been decided by the 
practice of the churches. 

Those writings remained which in the public reading at 
assemblies for worship had been found actually serviceable 
to religious edification. Such as really reflected, though in 
different mode and degree, the traditional spirit of the faith, 
obtained a permanent place in the list authorized to be read. 
Others maintained this position only locally, or for a time; 
while still others, of which to our intense regret only frag- 
ments remain, hovered for a time on the edge of acceptance 
only to be at last forgotten. The historian sees in this a 
process of “natural” selection. The theologian, who sees 
the hand of God in events of providential significance, even 
when no longer regarded as miraculous, sees in it a process 
of “supernatural”’ selection. As the eighteenth century said 
of the Old Testament canon, fixed by Jewish authority in 
the time of Akiba (120-135 A.p.): “It was not, as men say, 
fashioned at a stroke by human wisdom, but little by little, 
by God the Controller of minds and of ages.’ ’ Only the 
Roman church, still maintaining the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of councils and the superiority of ecclesiastical 
authority to scientific inquiry, is entitled to hold its canon 
of Scripture (which includes the Apocrypha) as “divine,” 
if the term applies merely to results achieved by unknown 
and unintelligible means. Protestants continue to regard 
the selection (as modified for example by the Westminster 
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Assembly from that of the Council of Trent) as “divine,” 
although since Semler’s famous work, “Concerning Free 
Investigation of the Canon” (1771), they have ceased to 
regard the formation of this sacred library of the church as 
“supernatural” in any other than Bushnell’s sense of the 
praeter-mechanical. It manifests to the religious mind the 
controlling purpose of a wise and loving Providence. His- 
torical criticism has revealed the modus operandi. Christian 
theology supplies behind the secondary causation, to which 
secular history is in the nature of the case self-limited, a 
personal First Cause, seen only the more clearly when His 
mode of working is understood. Protestants, therefore, stil! 
think of the canon as “divine,” though they have ceased to 
think of it as a “‘miraculous”’ work of God. 

The scriptural terms “revelation” and “‘inspiration”’ are 
applied by theologians in a special sense to the writings in- 
cluded in this canon. The language of God 1s action. Men 
have ceased to think of His utterances as voiced in trumpet 
tones of thunder from the sky. Action in nature, in history, 
and in the mind of man reveals the Eternal. But there is no 
revelation to later times save as this action is religiously 
interpreted. He, then, who under guidance of the —™ 
Spirit of Truth, interprets God to man is justly called “ 
spired.”” In a broader sense men have applied the term to a 
Dante, a Shakespeare, a Milton. Few would be prepared to 
say that the exquisite hymn of Edwin Hatch beginning 
“Breathe on me, breath of God,” was an empty and futile 
prayer. But technically we limit the term to the canonical 
writers. The only authoritative utterance of the church on 
this subject is the clause of the Nicene Creed which declares 
that this Spirit “spake by the prophets,” meaning undoubt- 
edly the prophets of the Old Testament. We may well include 
New Testament writers also. Difficulties will indeed appear 
for any mechanical interpretation in cases such as the quo- 
tation by Jude (a canonical writer, but neither apostle nor 
prophet) of Enoch i. g as testified by “Enoch the seventh 
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from Adam.” But the plain man rightly understands the 
creed to mean “the men who interpret to us the divine 
drama of Redemption.” “Inspired” writers are those of 
‘the Bible.”” The reason for the distinction is historical and 
valid. These are the writings which on the whole, by a judg- 
ment of the church at first wavering, but now secure in 
general and permanent acceptance, reflect that course of 
divine action in human history which we call the Redemp- 
tion. 

Inspiration has not disappeared, God has not ceased to 
speak, “prophets” have not ceased to interpret the meaning 
of His action. But the particular, central current of events in 
religious history which led up to Calvary and the spread of 
its message to the world, are in a sense a closed circuit. The 
literature which reveals that action of God in history, in- 
terpreting it in a spirit begotten of actual contact with it, 
is “inspired” in a special sense. Next to the living voice of 
God in reason and conscience, Protestants have rightly 
made it their “only rule of faith and practice.” As Richard 
Holt Hutton said of the foremost spiritual leader of his 
times in the Church of England, ‘‘ Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice believed that a gradual self-revelation of God, showing 
Him to be something more than lonely will and lonely 
power, was actually made to man in the providential story 
of Jewish history as it culminated in the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus.” 

The Reformers made this historic self-revelation of God, 
as interpreted by the “‘inspired”’ writers, their only external 
rule. The “post-Reformation dogmatists,” seeking an offset 
to Roman claims of ecclesiastical infallibility, declared it an 
“infallible” rule. Sectarian “‘confessions,” such as the Hel- 
vetic, went further. They attempted to impose particular 
theories of inspiration, “‘verbal,” “plenary,” and the like, 
borrowed from the synagogue. “Semper eadem,” cried St. 
Vincent. Therefore the ideas of Jude (including his opinion 
on the authorship of Ethiopic Enoch) must determine for- 
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ever what we shall think as to the literature of Redemption. 
“The church is our organization,” cries Professor Machen. 
“We made it and defined its requirements at Westminster 
in 1647. If you don’t like it, leave it. We are planning a series 
of Wee-Free decisions which will exclude from ‘Christianity’ 
all who do not conform, down to the ‘us four’ of Holy Willy’s 
Prayer. Depart in peace — but leave us the endowments.” 

Is this indeed the only way? Protestants as such are com- 
mitted to the principle of Averrhoés, of whom it has been 
well said that he “‘substituted the category of becoming for 
being, the conception of relativity for that of the absolute, 
of movement for immobility.” The Reformers invoked the 
principles of reason and historical inquiry when they deter- 
mined the contents of the canon. They could not renounce 
them when the issue became that of the interpretation 
of the standard adopted. Hence the advance of knowledge 
beyond the point where it had stood when the canon 
was Closed, enforced historical interpretation. That is, to 
reach agreement it became indispensable to understand the 
canonical writers as presenting religious truth under the 
forms of thought prevailing in their own time. In application 
it would be necessary to translate their essential message 
into more modern forms. To borrow the language of Saba- 
tier, the Protestant movement was an emergence from the 
religions of Authority to the religion of the Spirit. 

Step by step biblical interpretation has advanced along 
this path, not only among Protestants, who have led the 
van, but universally, and of necessity. The struggle over 
Galileo was a bitter one, but in the end the Christian world 
has accepted the dictum of Bellarmine that “the Bible was 
given, not to teach how the heavens go, but how we may go 
to heaven.” We are able to-day to find beauty and truth, 
yes, even a divine apprehension of God’s work in nature and 
history, in the words of writers who continually assume and 
imply a pre-Copernican cosmology. Similarly with witch- 
craft. We no longer hold with Wesley that if belief in witch- 
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aes goes, the Bible must go with it. We read with equa- 

imity, and even with edification, the Mosaic prohibitions 
of the black art, the accounts of the “sorceries” of Simon 
Magus in Samaria, the exorcisms of the Pharisees and of the 
seven sons of Sceva, and the predictions of the wonders and 
signs of the Beast and the false prophets. We realize that the 
writers speak according to the mode of apprehension of their 
times. We interpret historically. 

The principle of historical interpretation cannot be both 
admitted and excluded. Either we agree that the advance of 
knowledge shall justify such re-translation into the modes ot 
thought of later times continuously and progressively, or we 
refuse it out and out. Now there is no greater contrast be- 
tween ancient and modern thought in matters affecting 
religion than the unceasing advance in the conception of 
the mode of divine action. The further back we go towards 
barbarous superstition, the more prominent becomes the 
conception of prodigy as the only method by which divine 
operation can be known. The nearer we approach to the 
reverent interpretation of it in our own times, the more is 
God conceived to act in accordance with the uniformity of 
nature. Even when events occur inexplicable according to 
natural law as thus far known, we do not expect them to 
remain unintelligible. We expect the naturalist will sooner 
or later discover the process, and while science as such is 
voluntarily self-limited to the study of secondary causes, we 
think the knowledge of these only a help to the theologian. 
God as we know Hin, the real and living God in whom we 
actually live and move and have our being, is “‘not a God of 
confusion” but of intelligibility, of order and of law. 

In no small degree, this growing conception of the mode of 
the divine working is due among Christian thinkers to the 
religious insight of Jesus and Paul, who deprecate the dis- 
position of their times to seek for “‘signs and wonders,’’ and 
bid men see “the finger of God” in unspectacular powers 
that work for great moral ends. They see God in the mustard 
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seed and the leaven, in faith, hope, and love, that are the 
greater and abiding “gifts of the Spirit,” rather than in the 
moving of mountains. We cannot think of Jesus and Paul 
as denying “‘miracle” as 4 mode of the divine working, for 
that would be to make them miraculous exceptions. Jesus 
and Paul stand higher than the Old Testament historians, 
higher than the recorders of New Testament tradition in the 
post-apostolic age, in seeking a Jetter foundation for re- 
ligious faith than “signs and wonders.” They are the true 
supernaturalists. But they have not as yet a scientific sub- 
stitute for miracle. Recent progress in men’s conception of 
the mode of the divine action through science and criticism 
is therefore truly Christian. In principle there is no reason 
why we should not apply the method of historical interpre- 
tation to biblical accounts of miracle precisely as we apply 
it in the case of witchcraft, or demon possession, or the ex- 
pectation of an immediately impending dissolution of the 
world. Miracle is no longer to us a necessary mode of divine 
revelation. But if we hearken to Jesus and Paul, the revela- 
tion is apprehended. 

The Bible begins with the essential postulate of theism, 
that the creation is a work of God. As to His mode of action 
the scriptural writers were unavoidably limited to the con- 
ceptions current in their time. The compiler of the priestly 
law-book of the fifth century B.c., who prefaces his law of 
the Sabbath by the adapted Babylonian cosmology of 
Genesis, transmits to us the simple but grandiose description 
of the six creative works by divine fiat, on six successive 
days. To him, as to his readers, creation by evolution would 
have been incomprehensible. Creation by fiat seemed es- 
sential to divinity. To-day development of the natural 
sciences has compelled a change of view as to the mode. The 
Darwinian theory of natural selection is already half obso- 
lete. Weissmann and Mendel have opened new views of 
variability and inheritance. But the one thing certain is that 
the thinking world will eventually adopt some form of evo- 
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lution. The change of view from creation by fiat to creation 
through intelligible secondary causes, has come to stay. In 
itself there is nothing to commend a conception adapted 
from Babylonian polytheism rather than a conception based 
on modern naturalism. In both cases the vehicle is subor- 
dinate to the religious message, that the creation is a work of 
God. In both cases it was the duty of the theologian to 
translate this into contemporary terms. Indeed Philo had 
already set the example. 

But as Harriet Martineau has somewhere remarked: 
“There is a certain class of mind which reasons: I now 
understand how this thing was done, ergo — it did itself.” 
Against this type of naturalism there were few to apply the 
principle of historical interpretation. Theologians as a rule 
preferred to renew the age-long conflict of science with 
religion. 

In themselves science and criticism are not theistic. But 
neither are they “atheistic.” They are simply self-limited to 
the study of modes of action rather than of ultimate causa- 
tion. To declare war against “naturalism,” instead of using 
it, was to invite an endless series of defeats alternating with 
more or less “‘masterly”’ retreats from indefensible positions. 
Such is the unfortunate history of the attempt to maintain 
the theory of Scripture “‘infallibility.”” Such continues to be 
the case of the Fundamentalists, with differences in the stage 
of surrender. Some still hold to the Mosaic story in the sense 
intended by the writer. Some wish to rescue its infallibility 
at the cost of intelligibility, making Scripture mean something 
which could only be perceived after the scientist had made 
the discovery independently. For practical value this theory 
ranks with the doctrine that there once was an errorless text 
— unfortunately irrecoverably lost. To all these expedients 
to save a theory the words of Jesus against the scribes apply: 
“Ye make the word of God of none effect, that ye may keep 
your tradition.” 

Traditionalists by refusing to use the logical method of 
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historical interpretation have forced the church again and 
again into humiliating surrender to an advancing knowledge 
which should have been its ally. But what shall we say to the 
Liberal theologian (if such there be) who equally believes 
that if the mode of action be once understood, the thing 
“did itself”? Practically he says: “I have no more to do. 
Science and historical criticism have shown that both cos- 
mologies of Genesis, the later priestly, and the still more 
naive of the prophetic writer of Genesis ii-i11, are adapta- 
tions of long obsolete modes of thought concerning divine 
action. I abdicate in favor of science and criticism.” If 
Liberal theologians exist who propose to substitute “natu- 
ralism” for “supernaturalism” in Bushnell’s sense of the 
word, their indolence and cowardice deserve all the denun- 
ciations of the Fundamentalist. They surrender revelation 
itself. 

To-day traditionalists confront a new opponent. Historical 
inquiry is focussed on the testimony. The issue has long been 
foreseen, but in most cases avoided. A full century of histori- 
cal and documentary criticism has at last compelled the 
Protestant world squarely to face this alternative: Either 
we interpret our Bible with full recognition of the fact that 
better knowledge of the transmission of testimony, oral and 
written, compels us to admit the presence of legend and mis- 
apprehension, or we posit inerrancy by miraculous exemption 
of the canonical writers from the imperfections of their time 
and type. To most of those who relate the story miracle was 
essential to revelation. To our view the providential may 
show the hand of God at least as well. Can historical inter- 
pretation bridge this chasm? Can we still have a divine 
revelation, above all, can we still have a divine Christ, if this 
characteristic of the record be admitted? 

On this issue the Fundamentalist is joined by many who 
have no sympathy with his principles or logic. They find 
the yoke of biblicism such as neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. They recognize the attempt to impose the 
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theory of plenary inspiration and scriptural inerrancy under 
penalty of excommunication as an intolerable abuse, a vio- 
lent contradiction both of the principles of the Reformers 
and of the whole spirit of Christianity. But they fear the 
consequences to the standard of faith and practice. If criti- 
cism be left to work its will with the biblical miracles, may 
not the record itself be reduced to historical unreliability? 
Before questions such as these the boldest advocate of 
modernism may well hesitate. To throw open the story of the 
cross and resurrection to historical inquiry without reserve 
or guarantee seems like endangering the very citadel of the 
faith. In the Gospel records it is enshrined in miracle. If 
miracle be dissolved will the story remain “divine”? In 
part, at least, considerations such as these have helped to 
concentrate the effort of New Testament critics on the 
problem of the teaching of Jesus, to the relative neglect of 
the story of the cross. They ask us to be satisfied with the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s prayer. 

So far as Liberal theology has permitted itself to be di- 
verted from its true vocation to such subsidiary purposes as 
this, it is high time it made confession of its failure and 
atoned for it by ceasing to confuse ethics with religion, and 
the gospel of Redemption with the mere example and pre- 
cept of a Preacher of righteousness. History and philosophy 
alike condemn the perversion. Historically, from the days of 
Peter and Paul, Christianity has been in fact “the word of 
the cross.” Men have believed in the glad tidings because 
they accepted the death and resurrection of Jesus as the 
culminating act in a divine drama of world redemption; not 
because of the teaching and example of the Rabbi of Galilee, 
however sublime. 

Philosophically, Christianity cannot claim to be a re- 
ligion save as it manifests what God, the actual living God of 
real history and present experience, did in the past and hence 
may be expected to do to-day. As Santayana justly says in 
his “Reason in Religion,” ‘What makes the difference 
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[between Christianity and Hebraism] is not the teaching of 
Jesus — which is pure Hebraism reduced to its spiritual 
essence — but the worship of Christ. . . . Christianity 
would have remained a Jewish sect, had it not been made at 
once speculative, universal, and ideal by the infusion of 
Greek thought.” The paternalistic theism of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Lord’s prayer was not the “everlasting 
gospel” which won the world. The oldest of our Gospels, 
which has neither Sermon on the Mount nor Lord’s prayer, 
but tells of the work of God which Jesus did, is more truly 
apostolic and more akin to Paul in this respect. For to Paul 
the apostolic message is that God, through the agency of 
Christ, has brought to culmination His work of world re- 
demption. Every resource of criticism may well be applied 
to the recovery of the last crumb of Jesus’ teaching, the last 
fragment of trustworthy testimony to his character and 
career. But unless with Paul and Mark we see in this career 
the hand of God, we too have abdicated our rightful task as 
theologians. Criticism can render an immense service by 
substituting real history for mere uncritical tradition. But 
theology is needed to find God in history. Paul and Mark 
and John have done their part. Criticism has added what it 
could. What of modern theology? 

Criticism without theology, handing back to us the empty 
shell of evolutionary processes instead of the divine work ot 
Redemption — mere “Hebraism reduced to its spiritual 
essence” instead of the everlasting gospel — may well pro- 
voke indignant reaction from the religious-minded, such as 
that group which to-day labels itself Fundamentalist. Like 
Mary at the sepulchre, ignorant that the living Christ is 
more inseparably near than ever hitherto, the simple-minded 
cry out in alarm, “They have taken away my Lord, and | 
know not where they have laid him.” He must be blind 
indeed who cannot foresee the time when for Liberal Chris- 
tians generally the Christ of miracle will yield to historical 
criticism and interpretation, as other elements of the provi- 
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dential story which culminates with Calvary have already 
yielded. No wonder, then, that there are some who demand 
theology without criticism. To the type of mind that under- 
stands by Christianity ‘“‘a certain message about Christ” 
which a number of persons have agreed to propagate and 
have “set forth in their creed,” there is no hope save in 
reaction. The very principle of the Reformers must be re- 
pudiated. 

Liberals are less alarmed about the disappearance of the 
evidences of divine working under critical treatment of the 
records, and less persuaded of the virtues of schism. But it is 
quite possible that they have not risen to the greatness of 
their task, nor realized that the time has come for a con- 
sistent advance along the road on which the Reformers set 
their feet, though they halted midway. It is incumbent on 
the Liberal to show that miracle is not essential to the mani- 
festation of the divine. It is a failure on his part if in the en- 
deavor to determine the last bit of reliable history in the 
post-apostolic tradition of the sayings and doings of Jesus, 
he lets go of the truly apostolic and critically unimpeachable 
gospel of Paul. It may not be amiss to see whither full appli- 
cation of Reformation principles is leading. 

The Reformers boldly repudiated the claim still advanced 
by Rome to inherit the gift of miracles. They branded its 
Lives of the Saints as legendary, relic-healing as superstition. 
Reason was invoked (and not in vain) to prove these re- 
ported proofs of divine intervention, however sincere, as due 
to misapprehension and misreport. The rebellion went 
further still. As we have seen, the Reformers deposed from 
canonical standing writings which for more than a thousand 
years had been sacrosanct in the church’s use, thus leaving to 
hopeless collapse the angelic and demonic miracles related 
in these books. But they stopped short at their own accepted 
canon. Within that limit, and down to a date not specified, 
but later than the apostolic age, reported miracles were to 
be taken as real. Outside they were counterfeit. 

7 
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The criticism was revolutionary, salutary, and unavoid- 
able. But it left Protestant theology i in a position logically 
weak and in its practical results 1 injurious to faith. To the 
believer it presented a God who in the past had worked 
miraculously, that is, by direct personal interposition. After 
an interval of two or more thousands of years, He might 
perhaps be expected at the consummation of all things to 
resume this mode of action. In the meantime, what? Theo- 
retically He might at any time intervene by miracle. Prac- 
tically, with advancing knowledge of nature and history, 
every man became increasingly sure He would not. This 
separation between the God of revelation by miracle, and 
the living God of actual daily experience, could only grow 
wider and wider, with results in practical irreligion and 
indifference such as are only too apparent to-day. The church 
was proclaiming a God of yesterday and to-morrow impos- 
sible to identify with the God of to-day. 

But the logical weakness of the Reformers’ half-way posi- 
tion came to view even before the practical. Appeal to the 
methods and principles of historical criticism had been in- 


volved in the delimitation of the canon and the adoption of 


the rule that Scripture is its own interpreter, making its 
appeal to the individual conscience and judgment. But why 
stop with the year 150 a.D., or the year 100, in applying the 
principle of historical interpretation? Why brand as “coun- 
terfeit” the miracles of Tobit, and maintain as genuine 
those of Jonah? Critical principles will not stop half-way. 
The most convincing application of them outside the ex- 
empted area of the Protestant canon, as by the late Professor 
Warfield, only makes the canonical exemption more con- 
spicuously arbitrary, and the line of distinction harder to 
draw. The relic-healing of Peter’s shadow and the handker- 
chiefs and napkins taken from the body of Paul show ill- 
concealed affinity with those of post-apostolic times, while 
Jonah’s whale and Balaam’s ass give ominous indications 
of taking the same road as Tobit’s miraculous fish. Criticism 
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has made fatal breaches already in the sacred pale. For 
American Fundamentalists the lengths to which even anti- 
modernists like Harris will go, must be truly appalling. As 
regards the Old Testament, Harris “accepts the results of 
critics such as Robertson Smith, Driver, Burney, and 
‘Hastings’ Bible Dictionary,’” and “would cordially ap- 
prove, both in principle and in detail, of the methods upon 
which the literary analysis of the Hexateuch is based; he 
would also agree that much of the patriarchal history, and 
some even of the Mosaic (especially that which is recorded 
only in later documents) is legendary.” 

But who will guarantee that the methods which have 
proved fatal to inerrancy in Chronicles and Kings will not 
prove equally so when applied to the Book of Acts? If we 
draw the line to-day at the New Testament, letting the 
critics have their will with the documents of the Hexateuch, 
who will undertake to warn them off from the discrepancies 
between the Gospels, and the disagreement of Acts with 
Paul? Were then the Reformers right in committing Prot- 
estantism to this uncontrollable principle of science and 
criticism? 

Let us frankly confess the growing probability that mir- 
acle as a characteristic of the narrative books of the New 
Testament will come to be regarded by thoughtful Chris- 
tians much as we regard it in other religious writings of 
similar character and date. That is, we shall apply to the 
records the method of historical interpretation, realizing that 
misapprehension, misreport, and the accretion of legend no 
more invalidate the essential message in this case than in 
that of Old Testament story written at like interval after the 
tact. Mighty works of faith, among which we must cer- 
tainly include healings, if not exorcisms, are referred to by 
Paul as “signs of an apostle” and coveted “gifts of the 
Spirit” well known in the experience of the church. These, 
and the “mighty works” of healing to which Jesus appealed 
as evidences of the gracious presence and power of God, none 
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to-day will be disposed to question as historical occurrences. 
Whether we call them “providential” or “miraculous” 
depends wholly on definition. They are no longer unintelli- 
ible marvels, so that if their religious value depends on their 
inexplicable character, their value has already disappeared. 
However, it was not thus that Jesus and Paul appealed to 
their witness. Let us realize from them that mere prodigy 
has no religious value. The most inexplicable event may 
occur, but if not interpreted as a manifestation of personal 
superhuman power, it has no message to the soul. Con- 
versely, an event may be or become perfectly explicable by 
natural causes without losing a particle of its religious sig- 
nificance if “the finger of God”’ be seen in it. Edward Robin- 
son showed how the blowing of a strong east wind throughout 
the night might afford a providential deliverance to Moses 
and Israel over the exposed shallows of the Bitter Lakes, 
which later song and story transformed into the miracle of 
the outstretched rod and the waters forming a wall of defense 
for Israel ‘‘on their right hand and on their left.”’ The re- 
ligious value of the story was not altered save for him who 
thinks there is no divine revelation without prodigy. He who 
sees God in history proclaims the divine message, whatever 
his interpretation of God’s mode of action. He who sees Him 
not has no message to the soul though he tell of marvels to 
the limit of credulity. Through religious (not scientific) 
insight Jesus and Paul refer to the “mighty works” as 
showing “‘the finger” or (as moderns would say) “the hand 
of God”’; but they expressly deprecate the appeal to prodigy. 
The evangelists occupy a lower plane. The oldest of these, 
whom we call “‘the wonder-loving Mark,” seeks to prove the 
supernatural power of Jesus as Son of God by tales of 
miracle. The other evangelists follow suit, increasing the 
mass and heightening the colors of prodigy in successive 
enlargement. This is the later miraculous Christ of anony- 
mous, post-apostolic tradition. But the divine Christ of 
Paul has not a trace of this. In place of the miraculous birth 
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we have the statement that “though he was born according 
to the flesh of the seed of David yet according to the Spirit 
he was declared with power to be the Son of God, by the 
resurrection from the dead.” Instead of depiction of the 
wonder-worker equipped even while on earth with powers of 
divinity, Paul in his references to Jesus never alludes to a 
single instance of such power. On the contrary, he makes his 
humble submission to a divine will he could not understand 
the very basis of his exaltation. Paul says explicitly that 
Jesus “was crucified through weakness.” According to 
“John,” Jesus “had power to lay down his life and power to 
take it up again.”’ According to Paul, he who was thus cruci- 
fied through weakness, “liveth through the power of God.” 
In the Gospels the resurrection (centre and climax of the 
divine work of Redemption) is a tale of marvels surrounding 
an empty tomb. In Paul it is an inward experience, shared by 
himself with Peter and others, in whom God had “ mani- 
fested His Son” as a glorified spiritual and‘ heavenly Re- 
deemer. 

The Christian theologian may look with equanimity on 
any possible subtraction from the post-apostolic tradition 
of the church which criticism may require, because of the 
immeasurably greater service it has already rendered, even 
were there no more to follow. The great Pauline Epistles 
have passed through a critical furnace heated tenfold hotter 
than for any other writings of antiquity, and have come out 
with the indelible stamp of an authenticity unquestioned by 
any who as historical critics have a reputation to lose. 
These writings give a definition of the apostolic message 
framed with utmost care by one who himself had known 
Peter and James and John, and had shared the resurrection 
experience. Paul defines their joint commission as ambassa- 
dors for God. They are not sent to repeat the teachings of 
Jesus. They are not called upon to tell of mighty works he 
may, or may not, have performed. They are to tell what 
God did through him. The apostolic message declares that this 
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Jesus, who for the sake of the promises made to the fathers 
had become a minister of the circumcision, living and dying 
to turn Israel back in reconciliation to the Father, had been 
glorified by God to be the author of a world-wide Redemp- 
tion. It is to proclaim to all men everywhere that God, 
through the agency of Christ, was reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not reckoning unto men their iniquities. Cease to 
trace ‘‘the finger of God” in the work of Jesus and you cut 
the life-line of the Gospel. See a work of God in the career 
of Jesus, and the most searching criticism of the record can 
bring nothing but help to your faith. 

The Pauline Epistles supply far less than we could desire 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus in this work which God 
made His own. Therefore every scrap and crumb from the 
story of the evangelists which can be built into the historic 
structure is precious. Upon this record, canonical or un- 
canonical, earlier or later, criticism will exhaust every re- 
source in the hope of adding some authentic line to the 
picture. Some will find this work impious if it threaten the 
proof through miracle. Others strangely imagine that the 
historic substance may disappear. To apply the principles 
of historical interpretation to narratives such as the walking 
on the sea, the cursing of the fig tree, the baptismal or trans- 
figuration vision, seems to them to imperil the entire record, 
as if nothing at all could be known of Jesus’ career unless 
some modern observer, camera in hand, equipped with all 
the appliances of modern science, had been present to report 
in due form. It is not impious to think that Paul’s companion 
at Troas, who reports the raising of Eutychus from the dead, 
mistook insensibility for death; nor does the Book of Acts 
become untrustworthy throughout if legendary accretions 
have been admitted in the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
and the liberating earthquake in Philippi. The man of com- 
mon sense realizes that the testimony of Paul’s companion 
is not vitiated by the fact that he may have mistaken the 
harmless snake of Malta for a “viper,” and certainly im- 
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agined the mantic ravings of the Pythoness at Philippi to be 
a ‘‘soothsaying spirit.’” Why should he fear that the same 
writer, or his successor, who incorporates a considerable 
infusion of legend in the anecdotes of the earlier half of the 
book, has rendered the story valueless by the fact that he 
tells the tale as it was told to him? Luke only challenges 
a later, critical age to do its part in translating uncritical 
tradition into critical history. 

What applies to the earlier and later elements of Acts 
applies to Synoptic tradition in its earlier and later form, 
and still more to the “theological” Gospel. It is the function 
of criticism to discriminate, setting in perspective the various 
elements involved, as the stereoscopic lens restores to the 
eye the ability to distinguish foreground from background 
which the ordinary photograph destroys. Criticism no more 

“destroys” any element of the record than the diffraction 
prism destroys the sunbeam when it discloses the nature of 
the elements through which the ray has passed by means of 
the Fraunhofer lines. Criticism classifies. It does thereby an 
incomparable service to the historical interpreter who must 
translate the record of divine action out of the mode of con- 
ception characteristic of the past into that of to-day. But in 
itself criticism is no more religious or irreligious than the 
Greek grammar. It is for theology to say whether the history 
and the record be “divine” or not. 

Liberal theology has had success so far as it has fulfilled 
this task. So far as it has failed in showing to our generation 
that neither the record nor the historic Christ need be 
miraculous in order to be divine, it has fallen short. The wave 
of Fundamentalism, reaction, traditionalism, and schism, 
so conspicuous to-day, is evidence of failure; because the 
deep and serious root of complaint is the instinctive feeling 
of the masses that criticism has been allowed to usurp the 
place of theology, and that ethics has been substituted for 
the gospel. Success will come when the theologian makes of 
this and every other branch of science and history not a 
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master, but a servant. Criticism has already guaranteed the 
authenticity of the apostolic message of Paul, and sup- 
plemented the meagre outline we could derive from the 
Epistles of the work and teaching of Jesus by large additions 
from the gospel tradition of post-Pauline times. The “ Provi- 
dential story of Jewish history as it culminates in the life 
and death of Jesus,” was made universal and ideal by the 
Power which raised him from the dead and made him “ mani- 
fest in” Paul. The fear that this work of God in Christ will 
ever be made less credible or less “divine” by the applica- 
tion of criticism, is a panic which would be inexplicable had 
we not all felt its pathos. 

Success for Liberal theology will mean a return to Paul. 
It will mean a dispelling of this unreasoning fear by the 
recognition that a Christ without miracle is not less divine, 
and that though the mode of the divine working is differ- 
ently conceived in different ages, still the everlasting gospel 
remains. For in some deep, true sense “God through the 
agency of Christ was restoring the world to his favor, not 
reckoning unto men their trespasses.”’ It is those who have 
experienced “the power of his resurrection” unto whom is 
committed this gospel of the Reconciliation not merely to 
repeat, but also to interpret to our time. 








ON CONTEMPORARY STUPIDITY 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


T may be said of stupidity as of humor that it has 

special characters proper to its time. That is not true 

of intelligence, which is of all times. Stupidity, being 

the failure of intelligence, falls off along anyone of many 
directions. Intelligence or reason is central. The falling off 
from it may lie towards any part of the circumference around 
it, and does actually so lie in any one epoch towards some 
limited sector of that circumference. Thus there is the stu- 
pidity of believing marvellous tales without critical examina- 
tion; and that was the stupidity of more than one period in 
the past. There is the other stupidity of rejecting the mar- 
vellous without examination of the evidence, simply because 
the marvellous is unusual, by definition; and this particular 
sort of stupidity will not accept anything to which it is not 
accustomed. It was very common in our grandfathers’ time. 
The two sorts mutually contradict each other, for they point 
towards two opposite sides of the circle; but they are both 
fallings off from reason. 

Now, what are the chief examples, and what is the char- 
acter or essence, of our modern stupidity? It is easier to 
answer the first question than the second. We may by ob- 
servation discover pretty easily many examples of modern 
stupidity; but to distil from these the quintessence of the 
thing is another matter. I will try my hand at both answers, 
though I doubt my success in the second. 

The first, most obvious, example of modern stupidity is 
the assumption of unpossessed knowledge. I do not mean its 
assumption in the sense of a pretense to it. That would not 
be stupidity at all; it would be cunning and charlatanism — 
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defects which are not stupid, but the reverse. No, I mean 
the unconscious assumption of knowledge which as a fact the 
assumer does not possess; and that example of stupidity one 
has all around one to-day in an appalling degree. Most 
educated men in England assume that the United States is 
a province of British civilization. Most educated men in the 
Germanies before the war assumed as a known thing that 
the boring and neglected Irish question absorbed the political 
energies of England. Most educated men throughout the 
white world still assume that any one of a thousand scientific 
hypotheses is a proved fact. Further — what is really aston- 
ishing! — as each hypothesis bursts in turn, the same men 
coolly adopt the next fashionable hypothesis (invented to 
replace the burst hypothesis) as a piece of fact with which 
they are perfectly familiar, as they are familiar with the 
furniture of their homes. They retain not the least memory 
of their original error, and that error teaches them no lesson. 
By way of example, let me turn to my old friend the atom. 

Well, not so many years ago, everyone took cheerfully for 
granted an eternal little thing called the atom. No one had 
ever seen it; no one had ever experienced it in any form or 
through any sense. It was but an hypothesis which fitted in 
with certain observed facts; and this little eternal thing, the 
atom, they affirmed to be simple, indestructible, indivisible, 
and all the rest of it. There were a certain number of kinds 
of atoms known as elements, and all was beautifully neat 
and final. Anyone who questioned the character of this 
imaginary thing, anyone who questioned its imaginary at- 
tributes, was thought to be posing or mad; just as a man 
would be thought posing or mad who denied a thing really 
experienced by all his fellows: beef, for instance. 

One day the atom burst. That is, new things were noticed 
which did not fit in with the atom as they had affirmed it 
to be. At once a new hypothesis was knocked together, and 
men began to talk about the electron and its works and 
habits exactly as they had formerly talked about the atom. 
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Everything they now said contradicted what they had said 
before; but by using the old word in a new meaning, by call- 
ing that destructible which they had once called indestructi- 
ble, and inventing a structure for that which they had 
afirmed to be simple, they flattered themselves that they 

were not exposing their former ignorance, but only advanc- 
ing in knowledge; and to-day they talk about the electron 
(which is but another hypothesis) as though it were a foot- 
ball or any other familiar object. To-morrow they will use 
some other word connected with some other hypothesis, 
with exactly the same assurance and familiarity; and what 
they are saying to-day about the electron, they will be 
saying about the abracadabra of to-morrow. 

When I was a young man, all the educated men in the 
white world were talking about a certain “Aryan” race from 
which we were all descended and which used to live in Asia 
north of the Indian Mountains, and then dispersed itself 
southward and westward. They did not say that this was a 
vague guess based upon a certain distant similarity in the 
languages used over a great part of the earth; they did not 
say that the thing was possible; they did not even say that 
it was probable. They talked about it as they would talk 
about a journey they had themselves taken from London to 
Paris. They said, “When the Aryan race began its great 
western migration,” exactly as they would say, “When I 
took the train from Madrid to Seville.”” To hear them speak- 
ing and to read their writing one would imagine that they 
had been witnesses of that great migration or even par- 
ticipators in it. It was all guess-work, all flimsy hypothesis; 
and when a later hypothesis came along suggesting ‘‘an 
original seat” for the “Aryan” people on the Baltic, they 
adopted that new rubbish with the same charming levity 
and the same brazen assurance. 

Those are only two examples out of a thousand, and the 
activity of this folly is going on at full blast in every depart- 
ment of guess-work. 
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There is in connection with this form of stupidity a very 
interesting development which may be called “circular stu- 
pidity,” and which takes the form of using the hypothesis 
to prove itself. Thus, if one said to people, “I will not believe 
in your atom till I have proof of it,” they answered, “Oh, 
but we have proved its existence, for we can actually 
measure the atom!” In reality, all they had done was to give 
limits to the atom supposing the atom to exist. In the same 

way, a man hearing a constant ticking noise through a thin 
partition might frame the hypothesis that it was due to the 
pendulum of a clock, and then by measuring the interval 
between the ticks give you the length of the pendulum; and, 
having done that, coolly tell you that he had proved the 
pendulum to be the cause of the ticking; whereas the ticking 
might be due to any one of a million other causes. And there 
is a lower depth — the man who says, when you ask for posi- 
tive proof sufficient to conviction, “It is a deep matter, 
highly technical; you would not understand.” This is sheer 
mumbo-jumbo and stupidity of the fetish level. It is the 
assumption of knowledge in the void. 

The subject of this form of modern stupidity is so fas- 
cinating that I can hardly draw myself from it. I am tempted 
to write about that document “Q,” which is guessed at as 
the origin of the Gospels and of which people talk as though 
it were a real book, like the latest novel to be bought in any 
book-store. I am tempted to write about primitive man and 
all his detailed habits — of which we know nothing, but 
which a host of popular writers describe and millions of 
readers swallow as though they were the domestic habits of 
their own families. Space does not allow me to pursue further 
in this place that entrancing road. 

I note next the really stupifying habit of deducing from 
words instead of from ideas. When the same word happens 
to be used for two quite different ideas, the modern mind 
has an apparent incapacity for distinguishing the ideas, and 
reposes in the word with complete security. 
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For instance, the word “to choose.’”’ The representative 
system works ill. Men are puzzled at its working ill. They 
say: “We chose these representatives, yet somehow or other 
they do not work as we wanted them to work.” They think 
of their choice of a representative as if it were a man’s 
choice of a hat to fit his head. They would be rightly sur- 
prised if a man were to buy a hat which came down over his 
ears. They seem to think that the “choosing” of a politician 
is the same operation, and they wonder why the effect is 
different and why the politician does not correspond to their 
choice as would the hat. Yet the distinction is so simple that 
a child ought to see it. The word “to choose”’ is being used 
of two totally different ideas. A welter of many thousands, 
all strangers to one another, are asked or compelled to make 
a mechanical choice between two or three names: mere 
symbols, and very few. The individual choosing one of many 
varied instruments is doing something no more related in 
idea to a huge inchoate mass voting on one of two names 
than is the idea of writing out a bill to that of writing 
verse. 

They are both acts of writing with a pen, but good 
writing in the one case is something quite different from good 
writing in the other. The choice by one man of one instru- 
ment out of many is an individual act over which the 
individual exercises control to within any required degree of 
precision. The choice of a representative is, if it can be called 
an act at all, no more than a disassociated corporate act, 
permitting of nothing but one of an exceedingly small num- 
ber of alternatives — usually two — and those alternatives 
necessarily unknown (in all but an exceedingly small number 
of points) to those who choose. It is now demonstrated by 
three generations of experience that with great bodies of men 
the representative system breaks down. It is a fraud, it is 
a tyranny, it is unreasonable, it cannot be made to work; 
yet for some little time longer — not very long — modern 
men will continue to attempt its use most desperately, hop- 
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ing against hope that the square wheel will carry their 
vehicle; because the word “wheel” represents to their mud- 
dled minds something round; hoping that the unlit stove 
will warm them, because the word “stove”’ suggests heat. 
Some violent catastrophe or some quite intolerable tyranny 
will at last compel them to abandon the nonsense, but their 
reason will not; though their reason, if they would only use 
it, is there to hand. 

And here is another example of contemporary stupidity: 
the conception that such qualities as happen to be meas- 
urable to-day are the on/y qualities determining a thing. 

Because (for example) the increase or decrease of heat is 
measurable by the thermometer, because the increase or 
decrease of pressure in the air is measurable by the barom- 
eter, because the amount of humidity in the air is also meas- 
urable — and a half dozen other qualities — therefore is it 
imagined that nothing else is appreciable. A man is thought 
odd, affected, or false, if he says of one climate that he finds 
it totally different from another, in spite of the fact that the 
measurable elements — the elements measurable to-day by 
the instruments we happen to possess — are the same. If we 
had no instruments to measure barometrical pressure or elec- 
trical tension, the man who felt these things would be laughed 
at by this universal modern type of fool. 

You have only to ascribe to any process a character which 
you have witnessed and felt, but instruments for the meas- 
urement of which do not exist, for your ascription to be 
denied. And in connection with this form of ineptitude you 
have an even lower type; for you will find modern stupidity 
taking the measurement by instruments as a criterion for an 
actual correction of human experience, and the scale of those 
instruments taken as a scale of human sensations. How 
often do you not hear people say that passing from one 
atmosphere to another was “a drop of thirty degrees,” as 
though the passage from go° Fahrenheit in the heat of the 
day to 60° in the evening were the same thing as the passage 
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from 60° to 30°. On this model I suppose these incomparable 
moderns of ours would say that a man passing from a re- 
frigerator to 100° in the shade has an experience equal to 
that of a man who, with the thermometer at 100° in the 
shade, should plunge into boiling water at 212°. 

This new disease of the intellect, this metrical negation of 
experience, runs through the whole of our lives. You get it 
most abominably strong in the use of modern statistics. 
Men, having accumulated a body of statistics on any factor 
of a problem, will draw their conclusions as though no other 
factors existed. 

Take (for example) vital statistics. You go among a people 
whom, if you keep your eyes open, you perceive to be 
healthy, happy, and strong. The statistician records that 
they have a higher death-rate, a lesser expectation of life, a 
larger proportion of some specific disease than another people 
whom, if you keep your eyes open, you discover to be 
lethargic, miserable, and weak; and your statistician, and 
the multitude who accept his authority, call the happy and 
strong people less “healthy” than the weak and miserable: 
they prefer such nonsense to the plain reality. 

On the one side, you have a hundred human beings, full 
of vigor and aptitude, good singers, good builders, good 
fighters. Among them five die of a particular disease in a 
given time, and the average length of life among them is 
fifty years. On the other side, you have a dull unhappy 
people, whose buildings are an eyesore, whose speech is 
harsh and whose song worthless, whose presence upon this 
earth is distasteful to all who meet them, and indeed to 
themselves, but of these only four die of the disease in the 
same given time, while their expectation of life is five years 
greater than that of the first. Contemporary stupidity will 
have the impudence to say that the second group are 
“healthier” than the first. What is more astounding, con- 
temporary stupidity will here actually put its unreason into 
practice. The politicians will go to war or frame a foreign 
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policy upon statistics, and then scratch their heads over the 
very unexpected result. 

In the inexhaustible treasury of contemporary stupidity 
I know not what gem to choose next. Let us consider the 
special case of “‘the single objective.” Human life being a 
complex organic thing and the end of man being happiness, 
contemporary stupidity loves to single out one objective and 
to advance towards it without consideration of that instinc- 
tive balance between a thousand ends, of that natural co- 
ordination of innumerable objectives, which the sane pursuit 
of happiness necessarily demands. For instance, if you 
entirely forgo any one good, you will avoid the penalties 
attached to it. That is quite obvious, and being quite obvious 
is commendable to the fool. Cut off a normal pleasure alto- 
gether and you are free from its attendant evils. Thus honor 
and chivalry handicap you in war: therefore if you would 
win a war, sacrifice every consideration of honor and chiv- 
alry; a folly, the sharp consequences of which we have 
recently observed with great satisfaction falling upon its 
worst sectarians. Or again, if you would add to the material 
wealth of a nation, take no account of the distribution of 
that wealth. Only let our total wealth be greater, though the 
mass of our citizens are degradingly poor. Or again, if speed 
be an advantage in travel, attain it to the destruction of com- 
fort (or if comfort, attain it to the destruction of speed); 
and so on throughout the whole series of possible asininities. 

Shall I pick out another from the bunch? Here is another: 
stupidity in the rejection of mystery — that is, the rejection 
of any proposition beyond the analysis of human reason. 
This is indeed a form of contemporary stupidity which 1s 
passing away. I regret its passing, for it was part of the old 
familiar furniture of the century in which I was born and to 
whose habits I am accustomed. I regret its decline as I 
should regret the illness of an old donkey I had ridden on in 
childhood. Still, enough of it remains to be worth quoting. 

It is in vain to present the stupid with the simple and 
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necessary conclusion that if you reject one mystery you still 
have to bere 7 Sanne mystery. For instance, 
Col d 
hese to deny moral eapeaaaiiaes and indeed, all that con- 
stitutes human life, all its pleasure and pain and the whole 
of its essence. If they try to rationalize that mystery, they 
find themselves defining personality as a mere succession of 
moods. Or if they merely assert its unity, they are faced 
with the fact that it is also a succession of moods. And as 
with this mystery, so with a hundred others. Yet there was, 
and in part there still survives, that sort of stupidity which 
denied the presence of mystery. 

Now, what is it which lies at the root of all these various 
forms of modern unreason? There, as I said at the outset, 
is a harder nut to crack. We can all of us note examples 
of contemporary stupidity. It is much more difficult to trace 
them up to their common seed, if they have such a seed. We 
may be certain that a posterity not very remote will laugh 
at us heartily. But for a contemporary to see himself is 
difficult indeed. Mr. Chesterton, who has powerful vision in 
such things, would ascribe most of our misfortunes (and I 
suppose our misfortunes of stupidity among the rest) to 
pride. But is that the main element here? It is one element 
of course; so are a number of lesser mechanical causes, such 
as universal standardized mechanical teaching (or “educa- 
tion” as it is officially called), a universal standardized 
press, and many another thing. 

But for my part I see dimly, or think I see, another deeper 
root to the whole affair. I see fatigue. The forces of our 
society are fatigued. Its inability to follow plain reason, its 
acceptation of any kind of mental food without protest, its 
repetition of what it is told to say, its buying by the million 
of dreadfully dull books — the whole affair seems to me to 
speak of fatigue; and therefore I suppose it will run its 
course and we shall grow stupider and stupider until a wind 
shall blow and civilization shall arise again. 


8 








GENERAL PRACTICE 
By A. G. KELLER 


N eminent nerve specialist, who became such by a 
natural process of development out of general 
practice, once remarked that if he had his way 
every doctor should begin by engaging for a 

while in unspecialized activities. He enforced the contention 
by an incident out of his experience. A brilliant young special- 
ist had struggled in vain with what he had diagnosed as a 
case of nerves, and had finally called in the older colleague. 
The patient was a boy about twelve years old. The veteran 
listened to the pros and cons that were vexing the specialist’s 
soul, and without comment told the boy to take off his shirt. 
‘There was as pretty a little line of nodules along that kid’s 
sternum as you would ever see,”’ he reminisced, “‘absolutely 
unmistakable. ‘Don’t you know what’s the matter with 
him?’ I asked. ‘No, I don’t.’ ‘Well, it’s rickets,’ said I. ‘See 
those lumps?’ ‘Yes, but what of it?’ he asked. ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘I guess you’ve never been in general practice, have you? 
If you had, those same lumps would be shouting rickets at 
you.’” And the old doctor went on to tell how often a narrow 
specialist could be fooled where an old-fashioned family- 
doctor would at once recognize the handiwork of one of his 
familiar foes. 

The man who told this story was no enemy of the special- 
ist and specialization; he was himself the former, and he was 
practising the latter. He was merely an advocate of breadth, 
background, and perspective. These are the desirables for 
which this article contends; its thesis is that the conferring of 
them is the first task of intellectual training, rightly con- 
ceived. 
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An eloquent Uruguayan writer, one of whose essays, called 
“Ariel,” has just been rendered into English, thinks that 
contemporary peoples, and particularly North Americans, 
are content to stress some one aspect of development to the 
neglect of a well-rounded whole. He seems to believe that the 
ancient Greeks avoided the lopsidedness that results inevi- 
tably from such preoccupation. That is a debatable point, 
perhaps; but everyone who has done much reflection knows 
what the essayist means. 

It is downright depressing to encounter a scientist who is 
careless of grammar and innocent of culture to the extent of 
not being able to report his results except in a repulsive 
jargon of scientific terminology rudely seasoned by trite and 
pedantic phrases and rhetorical tags. He cannot, apparently a 
resist the cheap lure of such bargain-counter expressions as 

‘by leaps and bounds”’; they seem, to his undiscriminating 
taste, to convey vigor and sprightliness. When he sits down 
to write, says someone, he can think only of nouns. He lends 
perennial countenance to the contempt of the literarily cul- 
tured for science. But it is just as disheartening, and more 
embarrassing, to view the poses and posturings, the con- 
scious preenings and prinkings, of the vendor of aesthetic 
preciosities, to whom the thought is little or nothing — is, 
in any case, not critically assessed and accepted on adequate 
conviction — but to whom form is all and in all. If the first 
case is saddening, the second is maddening. Both types are a 
bore to anyone possessed of common sense, though the latter 
class may be briefly amusing. 

Here are two extremes; but each has a graduated set of 
means extending ever more thinly over towards the other, 
and there is a distinctly lonely territory in the middle. A few 
Huxley-like souls have, through history, settled and thriven 
there, to the infinite benefit of mankind. When one en- 
counters that sort of person, either in the body or through 
the written word, he wishes he were more like him. Well, 
why is he not? Is it impossible to educate oneself so that he 
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shall be a rounded man? Probably not. Some people have 
done it; but the trouble is that we are so much creatures of 
environment, and grow up so unquestioningly into the ways 
of our place and time, that realization comes too late. And 
our place and time do not set a high value upon well-rounded- 
ness. They do not, in fact, lay much stress upon the verb “to 
be” as compared with “to do.”” Mr. A is, we grant, a man of 
wide and generous culture, full of interesting thoughts, but, 
after all, what has he done? To which the answer might be 
made: “‘What has he done? He has become a man of wide 
and generous culture, full of interesting thoughts. What 
more do you want?” 

But I return to the gloomy fact that realization comes too 
late. One has been fed up on an ancient curriculum of lan- 
guage, mathematics, and philosophy. He has had no science 
worthy of the name. He follows afar off in a modern world. 
But what can he do? He can at most, with waning powers of 
acquisition of the new, win with great effort to a pitiful and 
not very dependable familiarity with the principles of 
science. Or, perhaps, he has had all science and no humani- 
ties, and has sense enough to perceive his own limitations or, 
at any rate, not to resist being obliged to learn them from 
others. His adjustibility is not what it was when he was 
young, and he groans and sweats out his life-blood in trying 
to thrust apart the cramping walls of his intellectual dun- 
geon. Moreover, the older he becomes the less time can he 
spare in repairing what should have been made sound during 
adjustable, impressionable, otiose youth. 

The narrow man’s troubles are due to the way his youth 
was spent. He is not to be blamed for that. He could not 
figure it out beforehand, on no data. Only those who have 
had the experience can prophesy, and they do it mostly 
after the act. But why cannot someone give to youth the 
benefit of sad experience in this matter? Parents sometimes 
do. Some men have had the luck to be pointed and even 
coerced by parental wisdom towards a spacious intellectual 
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life. But parents generally pass such a privilege over to some- 
one else. Even if they themselves realize the desirability, 
both for personal happiness and for general usefulness, of 
intellectual breadth, they assume that the professional edu- 
cator, who is conceived to be giving his life to just such a 
purpose, is the proper agency to bring about the desired 
result. Many parents are too busy or too tired to work out 
for themselves the proper matter, manner, and method of 
securing what they ardently desire for their offspring. Then, 
when they find that what they have been sacrificing them- 
selves to get has not been delivered, they justifiably conceive 
1 low opinion of the profession of educator. What can you 
expect, one man queries bitterly, when uneducated people 
are doing the educating? 

There is no manner of use in trying to exculpate the 
teacher. This situation is, in no uncertain sense, up to him. 
He has his own troubles, it is true, and plenty of them. They 
have been sung, in threnody, for a number of years, and 
there have been others beside Mr. Carnegie who have ap- 
preciated them. The teacher has plenty of excuses, and some 
of them are quite plausible. But an excuse is never equiva- 
lent to a performance. It was not so regarded in the parable 
of the talents. As in that parable, the only relevant question 
is the searching one: What did you do with what you had? 
The delinquencies of the teacher cannot be explained or 
condoned away by calling attention to his poverty. He has 
been doing something besides being poor. Well, what has he 
been at? If he could do but little, has that little been con- 
ducive to the development in his charges of a spaciousness of 
intellectual outlook? 

I am speaking only of colleges. I am not including all 
teachers. I am accusing nobody. But the answer to the 
question last asked is: No. 

The chief reason why teachers have not swung out the 
gates of the student’s mind towards all points of the compass 
is because their own minds and souls have not been so 
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opened, and they have consequently not sensed the need of 
giving more than they themselves received. They, too, have 
grown up into conventions and inhibitions which they have 
not thought to put aside or even to question. Apparently, 
then, all this is nobody’s fault, but just human nature 
tramping the lockstep that has once been set. It is hard to 
think and to question, and easier to go on as you were. It is a 
horror to intellectual timidity to examine traditional views 
and procedure on their stark merits, and to act on the find- 
ings. Few men are able to seek the truth and follow it wher- 
ever it may lead. But truth cannot be defeated; public 
opinion is bound to sweep away maladjustments in the end; 
and when it is about to do that, there is a tension in the 
atmosphere, an unrest, and a discomfort that elicit uneasy 
misgivings. . 

The fact is emerging that the teacher has not been thinking 
much about turning out a well-rounded human product; 
that, in fact, he has been engrossed with other less important 
and durable outputs. The students’ needs have not been at 
the forefront. Universities have been pluming themselves 
upon buildings, apparatus, bulk of research, honorary de- 
grees, and other things immediately available for ostentation. 
They have competed, not upon the basis of what their de- 
grees could be made to mean, but upon size, quantity, and 
other extrinsic matters that are often quite irrelevant to 
their real function and sometimes to the sense of their endow- 
ments. One man expressed his attitude in the form of a 
definition. “A university,” quoth he, “is a place where a 
concourse of scholars pursue research, and where the young 
may resort to pick up what they can.” An extreme pronounce- 
ment, and an arrogant — but not a few professors have 
acted as if they were working upon that theory. 

This was more marked a score of years ago than it is now. 
In this respect the good old times were the bad old times. 
Then, if a young fellow wanted to be an intellectual general 
practitioner for a while, he placed his future in jeopardy. It 
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was necessary to run the class-room as a side-issue or heater 
to a hothouse, out of which should issue periodically bulky 
crates of fruit, however green and vapid. It was a bad time 
for a teacher. It was also a bad time for a student. I do not 
wish to draw any caricatures — not even to insist upon that 
caricature on education that evolved itself in some class- 
rooms presided over pedantically by fledgling doctors just 
out of the egg and with their fuzz not yet dry. It is enough to 
say that incredulous amazement possessed the souls of not a 
few victimized classes. One thinks of a famous scene: 


Schiiler. 
Kann euch nicht eben ganz verstehen. 
Mephistopheles. 
Das wird nachstens schon besser gehen, 
Wenn ihr lernt alles reduciren 
Und gehorig classificiren. 
Schiiler. 
Mir wird von alle dem so dumm, 
Als ging’ mir ein Mihlrad im Kopf herum. 


It is this sort of thing that might be expected from a 
university meeting the definition quoted. During the youth 
of any middle-aged student, banners of strange device were 
flapping on the academic breezes. Upon them were em- 
blazoned mottoes such as Fach! Seminar! Eingehend Sein! 
But the dominant pennant planted on the battlements read: 
Research! Many of those who stamped up dust around these 
standards with the greatest abandon and noise took their 
research out in talk, or, at best, in discussing the way to do 
it. They were like the student who spent most of the term 
devising methods of getting his lessons — who studied lying 
down, sitting, standing on one leg, and so on — and flunked 
the examination. It has been the quiet men who have said 
nothing much about methodology and apparatus, and have 
never swung the vertiginous thyrsus, who have lent to 
research the dignity which their sort of research deserves. 
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But by reason of those others, the very word has become 
repellent, and some there are who always use any less pre- 
tentious term they can think of, even the old-fashioned 
“study,” when referring to the effort to discover truth. 

I have alluded to the German terminology. Much has been 
learned by an incredulous world about German matters 
within the last ten years, and in particular a good deal about 
the way the German mind works. Many scholars had been 
hypnotized by the sight of a relentless, ant-like industry and 
thoroughness in the intellectual domain, the counterpart of 
which, in the military range, came near, later on, to inducing 
in the world something far more serious den a learned 
hypnotic sleep. As specialists the Germans were eminently 
successful, and they acquired a following in this and other 
countries that was worshipful and even slavish. They planted 
competent and elephantine feet upon the delicacies of things, 
and squashed steadily forward. Their sense of values was 
widely accepted. A fetish-worship ensued, and _ foreign 
devotees were eager to abase themselves and to minimize the 
worth of their own great scholars. What Spencer called “the 
bias of anti-patriotism” invaded the non-German scholarly 
world; and it took a world convulsion to jolt it out. 

Yet the truth about the Teutonic type of Gelebrtheit had 
stood revealed for the better part of a hundred years in the 
biting satire of the greatest of all Germans. It was as impossi- 
ble for Germans to extract from Goethe support for their 
learned Griibeln as it was to use his name to conjure with in 
connection with their performances of 1914. One is almost 
as much tempted to quote from the scenes between Faust 
and Wagner, or between Mephistopheles and the Student, as 
many of us were, several years ago, to cite Goethe’s strictures 
on the Prussians or his attitude towards hymns of hate. No 
one who has read “Faust” with any understanding can 
remain content with a Wagner type of soul; and he will 
shrink the more from helping to shrivel the souls of others. 

One of the practical results of preoccupation with research 
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has been the exclusion from the teaching profession of many 
a college graduate eminently endowed for it. It has been 
made unnecessarily difficult to become a college teacher. 
The possession of the doctor’s degree used to be an irre- 
ducible minimum of qualification; but the conditions of 
attaining that degree were not arranged with teaching in 
mind. The chief idea in some heads has been to make them 
gratuitously arduous. The sort of performance demanded 
has sometimes been sufficient to quench any generous en- 
thusiasm of a human variety. It has been required to fix 
attention solely upon minutiae and to build them up into a 
structure the contemplation of which could edify nobody 
except the taskmaster. Insistence was strong upon the 
mechanical side of the work; seldom was there asked about a 
thesis the eternally pertinent question: What of it? If the 
bibliography was imposing and the footnotes were sufficiently 
plentiful and learned, that was good. Most doctors’ theses 
have no business to be published at all; but the sheerest waste 
of good paper and ink is where the pomp of scholarship is 
greatest. Competent librarians sheer off from even the Dok- 
toral-Dissertation. And many a young man of spirit has been 
unwilling to subject himself to an uninviting, perspectiveless 
régime, especially when he had inspected some of its human 
products. 

A strong contribution has thus been made towards the 
impoverishment of the teaching profession, which is a 
phenomenon of the present. It is hard to get good men to 
teach in colleges; and the increasing enrolment of students 
makes impossible demands upon an inadequate supply. 
Adjustment to this situation has raised salaries and has even, 
in some degree, nullified the old insistence upon the doctor- 
ate as a prerequisite to an instructorship. Thus is an arti- 
ficial system yielding to natural conditions to which, for a 
time, it bade defiance. It is quite possible that the swing in 
this direction may show the exaggeration, sometime, that 
the research swing had shown; for it, too, was doubtless a 
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reaction away from the routine teaching of some decades ago. 
It is not likely, however, for the laboratories and research 
foundations are present to constitute for research a sort of 
vested interest. We can never go back to a contented mum- 
bling of the traditional cud. But that is neither here nor 
there. The truth, and true methods of arriving at and dis- 
seminating it, will always prevail. The interest of the present 
is in keeping specialization where it belongs, and in recog- 
nizing the fact that it has overgrown something just as 
important as itself. It is possible to have too much of a good 
thing if the balance between good things is lost. 

There is, perhaps, justification for the assumption that all 
graduate students are to be specialists and must be trained 
to research, though it is a great pity to discourage the 
teacher type — a type as rare and as valuable as the other — 
by insistence upon standards which have no sense in them- 
selves but seem to have been constructed, imitatively, after 
foreign models, for the sake of their dull symmetries and 
grotesque variations rather than for any useful content. The 
fetish of specialization, even in graduate schools, has un- 
doubtedly had a strong influence in flooding colleges with 
narrow-minded, dehumanized teachers, to the exclusion of 
those who have had no stomach for the quiddities stretching 
between them and the instructor’s desk; but its effect upon 
the undergraduate curriculum has been even more dis- 
astrous. 

It is natural that a faculty whose souls are full of research 
yearnings, or who at least wish to appear amongst the ortho- 
dox votaries of the fetish, shall carry their prepossessions 
into the construction of their courses of study. It is even 
whispered that high schools and grade schools have their 
“research courses,” introduced, no doubt, by some pedagog- 
ist. A young instructor once read a set of entrance examina- 
tions in Greek history. Some person whose mind was full of 
the nobility of research had set the question: What are the 
sources for the life of Themistocles? The instructor, after 
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noting the bewilderment of the examinees, no one of whom 
could answer the question — and he himself was none too 
sure that he could — ended by giving a perfect mark to all 
who remembered the name of their textbooks and answered: 
Botsford, or Myers and Allen. 

But this article can take no account of what happens in 
pre-college years. It is a fact that is bound sometime to look 
exceedingly imbecile that many college courses, even the 
elementary ones, are laid out on the unexpressed, often un- 
realized, but unmistakable theory that everyone who takes 
them is going to become a specialist in the line they represent. 
The absurdity is self-evident upon brief reflection, if it be 
unclouded. Freshman A is trained to be a mathematical 
specialist from nine to ten o’clock o’ Mondays; then he goes 
into training as an English specialist from eleven to twelve 
and as a physics expert from two to three. If he takes five 
courses, he is being groomed up to be five different kinds of 
specialist, all at the same time. And the crowning imbecility 
of the idea is revealed by the figures concerning the occupa- 
tions of college graduates, which recount only a small per- 
centage of specialists of any sort. Most students become just 
plain, upright, good husbands, fathers, and citizens, who 
ought to have a broad and general training and an intellec- 
tual hobby or two, whereby they may lead happier, fuller, 
and more useful lives. It is the rarissima avis who knows, or 
even thinks he knows, at eighteen, what he wants to special- 
ize in. Often when he thinks he knows, he later finds out that 
his impression is analogous to his juvenile hankering to be a 
policeman or a baseball player. Every year seniors are to be 
found without looking who do not even yet know what they 
want to do — though most of them do know, very emphati- 
cally, that they do not want to teach. 

The preoccupation with research betrays itself in language 
requirements and language courses. There was once a 
friendly dispute as to whether every student should be 
required to have German and French, or merely one of them, 
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in order to become a B.A. The man who contended for two 
gave as his reason that research in his line was impossible 
with one alone. Consider the implied conception as to his 
students’ futures and probable occupations. The fact is, he 
was not thinking of the student at all — that is why it was 
possible for him to hold such an opinion. Then, too, the 
investigator of minutiae gets enamored of the microscopic. 
He will lay stress upon the peculiarities of grammar instead 
of a speaking and reading knowledge of language. This is 
mere scholasticism and lack of vision; preoccupation with 
things, not with men and human needs. It has been proved 
that a modern language can be learned so as to be a resource 
in a non-specialist’s life, by insisting upon an irreducible 
minimum of grammar and then reading interesting, human 
things and learning to talk about them in the language read. 
The contrasting methods are, first, the old one of insisting on 
the whole grammar and excusing most of it, and the modern 
one of insisting upon essentials and excusing nothing. There 
is no earthly reason why a non-specialist in Greek should 
carry in his head all his days the five aorist imperatives that 
accent the penult. What difference does it make to him if 
they do? The specialist should doubtless know them, but to 
insist upon them for anyone else is a gratuitous imposition. 
To insist and then excuse is not only bad teaching, but bad 
morals. The futility of the old method is clearly revealed in 
the fact that the language was not learned. 

Before I go any farther in illustration of the specialized 
elementary course, I wish to recall a previous remark, 
namely, that the presence of such maladjustments creates 
after a while a tension in the atmosphere and an uneasiness 
prophetic of change. If education and teachers have not been 
under fire these last years, then they do not know when they 
are being sniped at. Puffs of dust have been rising at the feet 
of the profession for a number of parasangs back along the 
road, and there have been some palpable and painful hits. 
A vague realization has emerged that the colleges have not 
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been considering the needs of the students enough. If they 
had, they would never have allowed so many extraneous 
interests to divide the students’ attention. And in the world 
at large there has appeared a significant indication of revolt 
against the arrogance and inarticulateness of the specialist. 
What do so-called orientation courses in colleges mean? In 
fact, why have courses that afford orientation — contumell- 
ously denominated ‘mere information courses’’ by the spe- 
cialists — always been popular, where courses with narrow 
field and no outlook have been avoided? As if the student 
had not wit enough to recognize a 22-short calibre, not 
capable of a range including the back seats. Or, in the out- 
side world, what of the Five-Foot Shelf, or the ‘Outline of 
History,” or the “Outline of Science”? Mr. Wells was prob- 
ably the only man in a position to try it who had the nerve to 
attempt an Outline; and he is getting his reward. The book 
may be faulty and is foolish in parts; but it will be corrected 
and bettered until sometime there will be attained, by Mr. 
Wells or somebody else, a boon of orientation for the student 
who cannot force his mind to acquire the terms of some 
obscure treaty or the insignificant details of some Fronde- 
shindy. The signs of the times are not favorable to the gentle- 
men who have sneered at the theory that colleges have as 
their natural function the exposure of the adolescent mind to 
the various types of knowledge. 

I return to the subject of the elementary college course. 
Too often, we have noted, it is a construction based inex- 
pediently upon the theory that every taker is a potential 
specialist; that he must know all the minutiae, and also the 
very latest, even though it is not yet a verified, performance 
of the investigator. The trouble is that the people who lay 
out and teach such courses are fatally fascinated by detail; 
they are always steering the student into tree after tree and 
affording him no view of the woods. This is because they 
themselves are engrossed in the study of some tree, some 
branch of some tree, some twig of some branch, some knot or 
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microscopic gall, and have never ascended to view the per- 
spective. What is a course in chemistry worth to a non- 
specialist the residue of which is a vague memory of formu- 
las, experiments, explosions, and smells; or one in physics, 
where all that is retained is a distasteful mess of mathemati- 
cal measurements? Far better the old-fashioned “natural 
philosophy,” which made the world so much more interest- 
ing. It is well to observe the nervous system of a frog; but is 
a man educated if he does not know the evolutionary theory? 
Even if he wants to combat it, he had better know what it is, 
and not share the vulgar misconception, fostered and used by 
interested parties, that it merely means: Man is descended 
from a monkey. Is it enough to know the function of a mayor, 
and never to have considered the reason for existence of 
government and law? 

There are big thoughts and little ones. The big ones were 
attained originally, if they amount to anything, by faithful 
attention to the little ones — by careful observation, infer- 
ence, and accumulation in connection with small things. But 
it is not necessary for everyone to go through the process by 
which they were originally attained. That sort of thing can 
be abridged. It is perfectly possible for a student to get into 
his head the structure and wonder of the solar system with- 
out knowing how to calculate parallaxes. It is possible to get 
a pretty good idea of the likenesses and differences of the 
human races without ever measuring the nasal index. It is 
not slipshod to accept the reported findings of Mendel with- 
out raising a crop of peas. Everyone ought to learn scientific 
method — if possible — by practising it; but that does not 
mean hour after hour in laboratory after laboratory in course 
after course. And if he does not arrive at a generous insight, 
the mere filling and washing of test-tubes and the dissection 
of worms remain dull, lifeless, and uninforming. The mind 
cannot hold a host of unrelated facts. There must be big 
thoughts as binders, or as nuclei to support accretion. And 
there must be big thoughts for the expansion of the spirit, 
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which is the truest education. Even a fusillade of pop-guns 
cannot do the business of a siege-howitzer. 

There must be not only big thoughts, but they must be of 
different tone and timbre. If specialization confers big 
thoughts at all, it does not confer them in much variety. 
Scope is lacking, and with it tolerance and sympathy for a 
variety of interests. A talent develops, we are told, in soli- 
tude, but character in the full stream of life. That is true 
enough on the intellectual range: a mind has no character if 
it is narrowly circumscribed in its interests; and it is likely to 
become case-hardened, opinionated, and senile pretty early. 
The broadest fact about knowledge is that it is one. High 
thoughts are consanguineous, as it were. You cannot really 
know them for what they are unless you can align them with 
their kith and kin. The more of that kin-group a man comes 
to know, the better is his insight into any one of its members. 
Not only should specialization within any one branch of 
knowledge be but sparingly prescribed for the average stu- 
dent, but all specialization should be resolutely held up until 
the process of exposure of mind is as nearly complete as 
possible. If we are to have a really significant course of 
study, with a degree at the end of it which will mean some- 
thing and will elevate the teaching profession that provides 
it and the college that confers it, we must send out into the 
world, each June, not a few specialists and several hundred 
more or less mishandled non-specialists, but a body of well- 
rounded products, fit in any case to form the understanding 
clientéle of the great genius, when fate vouchsafes that rare, 
and so often unappreciated, boon to men. For even a genius 
needs to be understood, and must often be interpreted. If 
this programme is realized, no one need again to feel sore- 
heartedly that graduates should receive an engrossed apology 
instead of a diploma. Thereafter let us have as many wide- 
visioned specialists as possible. 

It will not do to confine time and effort to the élite, to 
“honor men” — not in this country, anyhow — and let the 
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“pass men” get what they can or take what is left over. It is 
the non-specializing graduate that we are going to be judged 
by; and it is the country at large that is going to do the 
judging, not some imaginary, impressed, envious rival. It is 
also the common man who is going to support us in the 
future; and he is going to be enthusiastic about us just in 
proportion to what we have done for him, and, later, and 
more important still, for his sons. If we can help him, and 
them, to wider intellectual interests and breadth of outlook 
towards spacious horizons, we have nothing to regret or fear. 
And a system calculated to attain such ends will form a 
fertile soil for the nurture of any degree we like of special- 
ization. Only the specialists that we shall so rear will be of 
far more generous intellectual proportions and symmetry, 
will get along better together, and will command an under- 
standing respect which they often lack in the present. 








FUNGI 
By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


HAT fascinates first a roving glance in the woods 
Is fungi; they’re so different, standing out 
Like notes or colors in a higher key 
Of values. Some are sconces fixed on trunks 
Of withered trees, chalk-white against the black — 
One wonders what strange candles may be set 
By what strange hands to burn there after dark 
With elfin phosphorescence. Then there are clumps 
Of miniature green, yellow, purple, red, 
Or brown pagodas clustered everywhere 
About the mouldy roots, like pleasure parks 
For Chinese fairies; and the waxen sheaves 
Of Indian pipe, so delicately pale. 


And yet they live on death. The whole wood lives 
On death, but after death has been transformed 
Through a wide gamut, has been purged with sun, 
Cleansed with cool rain and purified with wind, 
Then stored in earth to mellow for new life; 
While the fungi — but let them have their due: 
Their flaunting colors make the deep star-moss 
Look tenderer still, and all the flowers more chaste 
What hints as well the wonder of the big 
Essential things, the primal forest art, 

Too quiet else to charm a careless eye? 








THE FOLIO OF 1623 
By TUCKER BROOKE 


T is not often that factitious and intrinsic values coin- 

cide as they do in the First Folio of Shakespeare's 

plays. The most generally desired by collectors of al! 

English books, and save for freak rarities the most 
costly, the Folio is, in fact, doubtless the most importan 
volume ever printed in England. It is the sole source of our 
knowledge of twenty of Shakespeare’s plays: from it we 
derive the only texts of “Macbeth,” “Julius Caesar,” “As 
You Like It,” “The Tempest,” ‘“‘The Winter’s Tale, 
“Twelfth Night,” “Antony and Cleopatra,  “Cymbeline,” 
and twelve other dramas. From it we get also the only 
authentic texts of two other plays (“Henry V” and ‘ ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’’), and texts distinctly superior to 
what we should otherwise possess of seven more. Thus, of 
the thirty-seven plays in the Shakespeare canon, only seven- 
teen would be known at all, and only eight in relatively 
unimpaired form without the Folio of 1623 and the later 
editions which owe their existence to it. 

On the other hand, only a single play of the thirty-seven 
the questionable “Pericles” —is missing from the Folio, 
and only five can perhaps be said to appear there in texts 
inferior to those found in the best quartos. 

Without the Folio, which was rushed through the press, 
under conditions of evident difficulty and confusion, about 
November, 1623, it is, of course, possible that fate might 
have made amends. The work might have been attempted 
later, with a success that would have dwindled in proportion 
as the time passed. Shakespearean manuscripts, now pro- 
vokingly non-existent, might have been permitted to survive. 
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But as the case stands, two-thirds of all we know of Shake- 
speare’s writings is known by reason of the exertions of the 
curious copartnership (to be discussed later) which produced 
the First Folio. 

In a broader, but not more important, aspect the Folio 
is an epoch-making book. Not merely did it introduce 
Shakespeare to the world of readers; it also introduced 
dramatic literature. To an extent scarcely equalled by any 

ther printed volume it established the claim of modern 
drama to be regarded as a permanent vehicle of poetry and 
thought. 

In the ordinary Elizabethan view the theatre had little 
connection with polite letters and no claim on the interest 
of posterity. Dramatic authors were actors’ hirelings, and 
actors were mechanical rogues. A play was sold outright, 
like a suit of clothes (the staple price being £6), and it was 
not expected to outwear a season. If printed — and only 
the smallest number gained such distinction — it was printed 
with equally ephemeral intention, in unbound quarto form, 
to sell like a modern popular magazine for sixpence. It was 
the surprising work of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Jonson 
that insensibly raised the prestige of dramatic art and with 
it the social importance of the actor and the playwright. 

The contention that a stage play might be dedicated to a 
patron, like a work of real literature, was first asserted dur- 
ing the last years of Shakespeare’s life. Thus George Chap- 
man, in 1612, ventured to inscribe a quarto edition of his 
“Widow’s Tears” to Mr. John Reed of Mitton in the follow- 
ing words: 


— 
ce 


“Sir, if any work of this nature be worth the presenting to 
trends worthy and noble, I presume this will not want much 
of that value. Other countrymen [that is, foreigners] have 
thought the like worthy of Dukes’ and Princes’ acceptations; 
Ingiusti Sdegni, Il Pentamento Amoroso, Calisto, Pastor 
Fido, etc. (all being but plays) were all dedicated to Princes 
of Italy. . . . This poor comedy (of many desired to see 
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printed) I thought not utterly unworthy that affectionate 
design in me; well knowing that your free judgment weighs 
nothing by the name or form, or any vain estimation of the 
vulgar; but will accept acceptable matter as well in plays as 
in many less materials, masking in more serious titles.” 
So, with a little increased confidence, in 1615, the pub- 
lisher of the first quarto of Fletcher’s “Cupid l’s Reveng 
says: ““It is a custom used by some writers in this ag 
dedicate their plays to worthy persons, as well as their oth 
works; and there is reason for it, because they are the best 
Minervas of their brain, and express more purity of con 
in the ingenious circle of an act or scene than is to be fo 
in the vast circumference of larger volumes.” 
The sturdy self-reverence of Ben Jonson, greater even 
than that of his friend Chapman, first seriously essayed th 
introduction of acting plays into the library. The 1616 Fol 
of Jonson’s “Works” included nine dramas, craftily rein 
forced by more conventional literature in the form of epi- 
grams, poems, entertainments, and masques. Gargantua 
laughter greeted their appearance. Pray, asked an epi 
grammatist, 
Pray tell me, Ben, where does the myst’ry lurk? 
What others call a Play, you call a Work. 

To which the following left-handed reply was made: 
The author’s friend thus for the author says: 
Ben’s plays are works, where others’ works are plays. 

The Folio of Shakespeare followed: the second library 
edition of English stage plays. Though less arrogant 
title, since it avoids the offensive term ‘‘Works”’ and calls 
itself simply “Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, His 
tories, & Tragedies,’ it is immensely more venturous 10 
fact. Instead of nine plays, it contains thirty-six, all un- 
supported by sonnets, poems, or other matter of orthodox 
kind. Some five hundred copies were printed, of which the 
strangely large number of 172 still survive the constant 
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ling they have had. The price was set high, at twenty 
‘allings (the Folio has never been cheap), and the justifica- 
n was complete. 
\ good-natured jest is reported in a joke book of 1639: 
“One asked another what Shakespeare’s Works were worth, 
being bound together. He answered, ory: a farthing.’ 
‘Not worth a farthing!’ said he, ‘why so?’ He answered 
t his plays were worth a great deal of money, but he 
ever hes ard that his works were worth anything at all.” 
But, “Works” or not, they were read. As early as about 
625, Richard James writes to Sir Henry Bourchier: “A 
ung gentle lady of your acquaintance, having read the 
works of Shi ikespeare, made me this question”? — an intelli- 
nt question concerning the historical Fastolfe and Shake- 
peare’s Falstaff. And Milton wrote in 1630 his* famous 
“a pitaph on the admirable Dramatic Poet, W. Shake- 
speare,” in which he praised * ‘the leaves of thy unvalued 
that is, invaluable] book.” A reprint of the Folio was re- 
red in nine years (1632), whereas Jonson’s plays waited 
a quarter of a century for the second edition. 
Two more editions of Shakespeare’s plays appeared during 
the seventeenth century: the Third Folio in 1663/64 and 
Fourth in 1685. A very few library editions of other 
Elizabethan dramatists were produced during this period. 
Thus Blount, one of the publishers of the first Shakespeare 
Folio, brought out in 1632 a collection of six of John Lyly’s 
plays under the title, “Six Court Comedies.” In 1633 six 
t Marston’s tragedies and comedies were collected. In 1647 
thirty-four previously unprinted plays of the Beaumont- 
I'letcher canon were issued in folio under the editorship of 
the dramatist, James Shirley, and in 1679 the second, more 
complete, Beaumont-Fletcher Folio followed. It is safe to 
surmise that the favorable acceptance of the Shakespeare 
Folio was the chief encouragement for all these later ventures. 
Otherwise small effort was made for centuries to collect or 
print in permanent form the dramatic productions of Shake- 
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speare’s age. The first collected edition of Massinger ap. 
peared in 1761, of Ford in 1811, and of Marlowe in 1826, 
Peele, Webster, Greene, Shirley, Dekker, Chapman, and 
Heywood were successively reprinted in the course of the 
nineteenth century from such contemporary quartos as 
then survived, and Kyd waited till 1901. That the casual 
quarto issues in which alone the plays of all these men and 
many more existed were preserved at all may be ascribed 
to the fact that the folio editions of Shakespeare, and in less 
measure of Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher, gave al 
the dramatic productions of the age a value they could not 
otherwise have enjoyed in the eyes of the reading public. 

Historically as well as sentimentally, then, the year 162; 
has a significance hardly smaller than that of 1564 or 1616. 
The production of the First Folio was an event of major con- 
sequence, whether we regard it as the means whereby the 
greater part of Shakespeare’s work was saved from threaten. 
ing and not improbable perdition, or whether we view it a 
the most important thing ever done to further the aieecia. | 
tion of English dramatic literature as a whole. It may - 
worth while to consider the men who made this history a 
the conditions that they faced. On both these points recent 
researches, notably by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg, have 
thrown some interesting light. 

The men behind the Folio are a sufficiently various group. 
Fourteen in all are mentioned in the book itself. Of these, 
four appear as contributors of eulogistic lines on Shake- 
speare: first and foremost, of course, Ben Jonson, whose 
two copies of verses are familiar, and whose ardor on behalt 
of the edition probably arose not only from his cordial ap- 
preciation of the merits of his dead friend, “my beloved, the 
author,” but also from a natural gladness to see the over- 
conspicuous novelty of his own “Works” relieved by so 
unexceptionable a companion volume. Less notable are the 
poetical effusions contributed by Hugh Holland, Leonard 
Digges, and “I. M.’’ (James Mabbe). Holland was an 
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aristocratic poet, a well-known member of the Mermaid 
Club. The Petrarchan sonnet he contributes “Upon the 
Lines and Life of the famous Scenic Poet, Master William 
Shakespeare” is hardly worthy of its subject. Holland leans 
heavily upon alliteration’s artful aid: 
. done are Shakespeare’s days: 

His days are done, that made the dainty plays; 
and he closes with a punning conceit which is considerably 
better as prophecy than as poetry: 

For though his line of life went soon about, 

The life yet of his lines shall never out. 

Digges and Mabbe were both amateurs of Spanish litera- 
ure and friends of Blount, who made rather a specialty o 
Spanish works (including “Don Quixote’), and mubliched 
within the year a translation of a novel in that language by 
each of them. The odd place their encomiums occupy, be- 
tween the table of contents and list of principal actors, has 
been thought to indicate that they were inserted on short 
notice as an afterthought. That of Digges, who later wrote 
an expanded version of it for the edition of Shakespeare's 
“Poems” in 1640, was well worth securing. It contains 
several valuable allusions to the contemporary popularity 
of certain of Shakespeare’s scenes and an interesting refer- 
ence to his ‘‘Stratford moniment,” which, Digges says, the 

poet’s book will outlast. 

One other minor and incidental contributor to the volume 
must be mentioned, though not honoris causa. The title- 
page, it is well known, is doubtfully embellished by a counter- 
feit presentment of the dead poet — the work of Martin 
Droeshout. I think that Jonson’s lines facing the portrait 
say quite all that can be said for the effort: 


This Figure that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut. 
Reader, look 

Not on his Picture, but his Book! 
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Little of the accustomed diffidence was felt about securing 
patronage for these plays. The editors aimed high and ad- 
dressed the volume “To the most noble and incomparable 
pair of brethren, William Earl of Pembroke, &c., Lord 
Chamberlain to the King’s most excellent majesty, and 
Philip Earl of Montgomery, &c., Gentleman of his Majesty's 
Bed-Chamber. Both Knights of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, and our singular good Lords.” After speaking of 
their rashness and the comfort they find in the fact that 

“your Lordships have been pleased to think these trifles 
something heretofore, and have prosecuted both them and 
their author living with so much favor,” the writers remark: 
“There is a great difference whether any book choose his 
patrons or find them: This hath done both. For, so much 
were your Lordships’ likings of the several parts, when they 
were acted, as before they were published, the volume asked 
to be yours.” “We,” they continue, “have but collected 
them .. . without ambition either of self-profit or fame: 
only to keep the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive as was our Shakespeare, by humble offer of his plays 
to your most noble patronage.’”’ Since Spenser dedicated 
“The Fairy Queen” to Elizabeth, a nobler confidence had 
not been asserted. 

It was usual in such cases, the author being dead, that the 
dedication should be signed by the printer or publisher; but 
in this case authority and dignity were added by the inter- 
position of two of Shakespeare’s chief colleagues in the 
King’s Company, John Heminge and Henry Condell. They 
sign both the dedication to the earls and the address ‘To 
the great variety of Readers” — though there have not been 
lacking modern critics to conjecture that the actual compo- 
sition of these admirable bits of prose must have been the 
work of Ben Jonson, or at least of the bookish publisher 
Blount. 

With a zeal for the material interests of the publishers 
rather touching in view of their own avowed freedom from 
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ambition of “‘self-profit,”” Heminge and Condell plead for 
many purchasers, reminding the readers that “the fate of 
. books depends upon your capacities: and not of your 
,eads alone, but of your purses. Well! it is now public, and 
you will stand for your privileges, we know: to read and 
censure. Do so, but buy it first. That doth best commend a 
book, the stationer says. . . . But, whatever you do, buy. 
Censure will not drive a trade, or make the Jack go.” 

In a much quoted passage, the sincerity and accuracy of 
which recent investigations have vindicated, Heminge and 
Condell go on to say: “It had been a thing, we confess, 
worthy to have been wished that the author himself had 
lived to have set forth and overseen his own writings. But 
since it hath been ordained otherwise, and he by death 
departed from that right, we pray you, do not envy his 
friends the office of their care and pain, to have collected 
and published them; and so to have published them, as 
where before you were abused with divers stolen and sur- 
reptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
stealths of injurious impostors that exposed them — even 
those are now offered to your view cured and perfect of their 
limbs, and all the rest absolute in their numbers as he con- 
ceived them.” 

Mr. Pollard has come effectively to the defense of the 
sometimes unduly condemned quarto editions, and has 
shown that they do not by any means all deserve to be set 
in the rank of the “‘divers stolen and surreptitious copies”’ 
reprobated by the Folio editors. But this necessary recogni- 
tion of widely variant degrees of grace in the quartos only 
emphasizes (as Mr. Pollard also shows) the intelligent judg- 
ment of Messrs. Heminge and Condell. Of the sixteen plays 
available in quarto editions, the Folio makes use of only 
eight, these being the ones which there is inherent reason for 
believing the most authentic. In five of these cases (“‘Much 
Ado,” ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Richard II,” 
“I Henry IV,” and “Titus Andronicus’’) the quarto text has 
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been corrected or expanded before being sent to the printer. 
In the case of eight other plays (“Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“2 Henry IV,” “Henry V,” “Richard III,” “Troilus 
and Cressida,’ “Hamlet,” “King Lear,” and “Othello” 
though quartos were available and obviously convenient, 
the Folio editors adopted the more conscientious course of 
ignoring them and printing from manuscript, as they did, 
course, with the twenty plays yet unpublished. 

The men concerned with the mechanical manufacture of 
the book are by no means the least interesting group. The 
title-page contains the brief statement: “Printed by Isaac 
Jaggard and Ed. Blount, 1623.” The colophon on the last 
page is more explicit: ‘ ‘Printed at the Charges of W. Jag- 
gard, Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke, and W. Aspley.” Aspley 
and Smethwick appear also among the publishers of the 
Folio of 1632, but their part in the enterprise was relatively 
small. Aspley, who had once been a —- of Blount’s, 
owned the copyright of ““Much Ado” and “2 Henry IV,” 
and may have had some claim on “1 Henry IV,” “Richard 
II,” and “Richard III.” Smethwick held the copyright of 
“‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “‘Romeo and Juliet,” and “Ham- 
let,” with a more dubious claim on “‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.” They doubtless received shares in the Folio com- 
mensurate with these holdings, but the largest risks and 
honors in the venture evidently belonged to the two Jag- 
gards, father and son, and to Edward Blount. The younger 
Jaggard, Isaac, figures as printer, and it was in the Jaggard 
printing house that the work was done. 

Blount, known as the friend of Marlowe and a man of 
taste, publisher of “Hero and Leander,” Florio’s Montaigne, 
and the first English versions of “Don Quixote” and “Guz- 
man d’Alfarache,” was probably the most gentlemanly and 
literate of the stationers of his time. William Jaggard was 
one of the most ruffianly, though certainly a shrewd and 
ardent business man. It was with Blount, we may cheerfully 
infer, that Shakespeare’s actor colleagues dealt in the 
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matter, and to whom they entrusted the unpublished manu- 
cripts. Blount, accordingly, in conjunction with Isaac 
I apgard as his printer (for Blount had no press), registered 
his ‘copyright, on November 8, 1623, in sixteen Shake 
spearean plays. The list itemizes accurately and completely 
all the plays of Shakespeare which had not been previously 
printed, with the exception of the first and second parts of 
“Henry VI,” “King John,” and “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” The explanation of the omitted titles is that ‘‘the 
third part of Henry the Sixt,” which is mentioned, pretty 
certainly means the play that we know as the first part, 
while the other four plays (second and third “Henry VI,” 
“John,” and “Shrew’’), though not yet printed 1 in their 
Shakespearean forms, were all “represented in a more or 
less Pickwickian sense — by quarto prints of the pre-Shake- 
spearean versions. All the sixteen plays registered remained 
Blount’s property, and were by him transferred, in 1630, 
to Robert Allot, the chief publisher of the Second Folio. 
William Jaggard had for a long time manifested a feloni- 
ous interest in Shakespeare’s works. In 1599 he caused to be 
printed a small octavo booklet, entitled “The Passionate 
Pilgrim. By W. Shakespeare.” This contained two of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets (the first to get into print) and three poems 
(one a regular and one an irregular sonnet) from “Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” of which a quarto edition had appeared in 
1598. Otherwise the little book is made up of poems in which 
Shakespeare had no discernible interest. In 1612 it reached a 
third edition, in which Jaggard ventured to swell the volume 
by calmly annexing two poems out of Thomas Heywood’s 
“Britain’s Troy” (printed by Jaggard in 1609), and de- 
scribed the book as “newly corrected and augmented by 
W. Shakespeare.”’ On this occasion, honest Heywood spoke 
his mind in words that leave no doubt concerning Jaggard’s 
mechanical and moral imperfections or Shakespeare's 
opinion on at least the latter point. Heywood's “Apology 
for Actors” was printed by Nicholas Okes in 1612, and the 
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author appended to it a letter on the subject of Jaggard’s 
enormity of the same year. It runs as follows: 

“To my approved good friend, Mr. Nicholas Okes. 
The infinite faults escaped 1 in my book of Britain’s Troy b 
the negligence of the printer, as the misquotations, mistakin 
of syllables, misplacing half lines, coining of strange and 
never heard of words, these being without number, when | 
would have taken a particular account of the errata, the 
printer [Jaggard] answered me, he would not publish his own 
disworkmanship, but rather let his own fault lie upon the 
neck of the author. . . . Here, likewise, I must necessarily 
insert a manifest injury » danni me in that work, by 7 > the 
two ep! istles of Paris to Helen, and Helen to edn, and prin 
ing them in a less volume [*‘The Passionate Pilgrim”’] under 
the name of another [Shakespeare], which may put the world 
in opinion I might steal them from him, and he, to do him 
self right, hath since published them in his own name. But, 
as I must acknowledge my lines not worthy his patronage 
Shakespeare’s] under whom he [Jaggard] hath published 
them, so the author [Shakespeare] I know much offended 
with M. Jaggard that (altogether unknown to him) pri 
sumed to make so bold with his name. These and the like 
dishonesties I know you to be clear of; and I could wish but 
to be the happy author of so worthy a work as I could wil! 
ingly commit to your care and workmanship. Yours, ever, 
THomas HeEywoobp.’ 

Jaggard was so far moved, either by Heywood’s printed or 
Sh: akespeare’ s vocal objurgations, that he substituted in the 
unsold copies of “‘The Passionate Pilgrim” a new title-page 
in which Shakespeare’s name is cancelled. If this was a mark 
of inward grace, it was not permanent. The discoveries of 
Mr. Pollard and Mr. Greg, less than twenty years ago, have 
disclosed how Jaggard and a kindred spirit, Thomas Pavier, 
plotted in 1619 to palm off as Shakespeare’s works a group 
of such putative or derelict dramas as they could lay their 
hands upon, the book to comprise, probably in the following 
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order: the pre- Shakespearean versions of second and third 
“Henry VI,” “ Pericles,” “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” the 
pirated text of “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
‘King Lear,” the bad “Henry V” text, and “Sir John Old- 
castle.” Since the two Henry VI plays were combined under 
the new title of ““The Whole Contention between Lancaster 
and York,” the assortment would have consisted of nine 
plays, the same number as had appeared three years befor: 
in the Jonson Folio. The pirates seem to have been frightened 
into abstaining from their purpose of publishing this preciou 
collection in a single volume as “ Shakespeare’ S Works.” 
but they brought them out separately, with an apparatus of 
false dates and fraudulent imprints which fooled the world 
for near three hundred years. 

This was the situation when, four years later, the repu 
table Blount and the pious actor friends of Shakespeare 
enlisted Jaggard capital and the Jaggard printing press in 
the enterprise of the great Folio. Ironically enough, the 
identical fount of type which perpetrated the forgeries ot 
1619 was now re-set to print the dona fide texts. Such a 
consummation may well have produced unwonted enthu- 
siasm and excitement in the Jaggard establishment. The 
Folio bears abundant marks of both. It is a grandiose affair, 
in which money and labor were evidently not grudged, but 
it was obviously pushed through with much hurry, rattle, 
and confusion. 

As everybody knows, the plays were thrown into three 
groups with separate pagination: Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies. These divisions are accurate enough, except for 

‘Cymbeline,” which comes at the end of all the tragedies, 
instead of beside “‘The Winter’s Tale,” as one would expect, 
in the comedy section. “Troilus and Cressida” and “Timon 
of Athens” got rudely buffeted, and “Troilus” was nearly 
omitted altogether. Originally set up to follow “Romeo and 


Juliet” among the tragedies, it was pulled out again to make 
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place for “Timon,” which fails to fill up sufficient pages and 
leaves a tell-tale gap in the numbering; while “Troilus,” 
with pages unnumbered (save for two accidental survivals 
from the old pagination) and no place in the table of con- 
tents, finally slunk into a no man’s land between the last of 
the history plays and the first of the tragedies. 

The chronological incoherence of the order of plays in the 
comedy and tragedy sections and the erratic manner in which 
act and scene division is attempted or abandoned, are wel! 
known. Through all this, as Mr. Pollard subtly argues, one 
decreasing purpose runs. The editors — Blount, Heminge 
Condell, or whoever — “placed unprinted plays in all 
the important positions [at the opening and close of sec- 
tions] and hid away those already printed in the middle of 
them.” Thus the comedy pre opens with five plays, of 
which only one, “‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,” had ever 
been printed, and that in a pitiably truncated version; and 
it closes with five other unprinted plays, while in the middle 
are bunched four plays (““Much Ado, Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Merchant of Ven- 
ice”) which were available in good quarto editions. Similarly, 
the ambitious purpose of the editors was to provide act and 
scene division (not indicated in quartos or manuscripts), 
and to adapt the stage directions to the needs of the reader 
rather than the stage prompter; but they lacked time or 
patience to carry this intention through, doing it best in the 
plays marked for conspicuous positions. Therefore (to quote 
Mr. Pollard once more), “the position which a play occupies 
in the volume offers a very fair index to the amount of care 
which will be found to have been bestowed upon it.” 

Proof-reading was as spasmodic as might be expected. 
Printer’s errors abound, and divergences between different 
copies (ind icating attempts to purify the text after part of 
the impression was printed) probably exceed even the 
Elizabethan average. But these blemishes are venial, the 
result of honest haste. Most of the misprints are capable of 
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correction, though in their time they made plenty of work 
Theobald and his brethren. Whatever their sins of neg- 
veo the printers and editors of the Folio deserve an ever- 
lasting praise for resisting the impulse to tamper consciously 
with Shakespeare’s text, even where they must certainly 
have failed to understand it. On the whole, the text of the 
book, with all its mechanical blunders, is admirably reas- 
suring, and testifies to the truth of what Heminge and Con- 
dell say concerning the excellence of the poet’s manusc il 
“What he thought he uttered with that easiness, that we 
have scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” 
No less haste than that with which the Folio printers 
vorked would have sufficed, in truth, if W. Jaggard were to 
enjoy the full fruition of his naughty pilferings and depart 
in the odor of bibliographical sanctity. On November 8, 
when Blount and Isaac registered their claim —a little 
unpunctually, it would seem —to the sixteen previously 
uncopy righted plays, old Jaggard was blind and near the 
point of death. His will was proved on the seventeenth of the 
same month. His last act of which a record remains was to 
present a Folio, presumably an advance copy, to Augustine 
Vincent, a crony and ally in one of his printer’s wars. The 
es inscription is extant in a copy lately in posses- 
n of Mr. Charles Sibthorp Coningsby: “Ex dono Willi. 
cana Typographi, a (nn)o 1623.” 
Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. He died 
As one that had been studied in his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow’d 
As ’t were a careless trifle. 











EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


HE majority of the following passages of Katherine 
Mansfield’s Journal are contained in one of the 
little exercise-books in which she did most of her 
writing. This one is a French exercise-book, for the 
passages belong to the winter of 1915-16, when she 
living at Bandol, a little watering-place on the Mediter- 
ranean. The conventional spaces on the sky-blue cover have 
been filled up by her thus: 
A ppartenant a Katherine Mansfield 
Commencé le toujouriéme 
Fini le jamaisiéme. 

One of the most potent reasons for her leaving England 
at this time — for her health was then excellent — was the 
death of her passionately loved younger brother, Leslie 
Heron Beauchamp, who was killed in France in ate 
1915, at the age of twenty-one, barely a week after leavin 
England for the front. He had come from New Zealand to to 
take a commission in an English regiment. Just before he left 
England for France with his regiment, he had spent a tew 
days in London with his sister at her house, No. § Acacia 
Road, St. John’s Wood. They talked together for hours ot 
the things that were in New Zealand; and they talked of 
them not only in “the little top room” which was Kathe- 
rine Mansfield’s workroom, but in every corner of the 
house and at every moment. The book which Katherine 
Mansfield promised her brother she would write is “ Prelude.” 
It was originally called “The Aloe.” The passages of her 
journal given here explain the mood in which that acknowl- 
edged masterpiece (now included in the volume entitled 
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“Bliss”) was conceived and written. The title-page of the 
first edition was finally inscribed: ““To L. H. B. and J. M. 
\{.”” — JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


October 29th, 1915 [5, Acacia Road]. 
Awake, awake! my little boy. 

A misty, misty evening. I want to write down the fact that 
not only am I not afraid of death — I welcome the idea of 
death. I believe in immortality because he is not here, and | 
long to join him. First, my darling, I’ve got things to do for _ 
both of us, and then I will come as quickly as I can. Dearest 
heart, I know you are there, and I live with you, and I will 
write for you. Other r people are near, but they are not close 
to me. To you only do I belong, just as you belong to me. 

Nobody knows how often I am with you. Indeed, I am 
always with you, and I begin to feel that you know — that 
when I leave this house and this place it will be with you, 
and I will never even for the shortest space of time be away 
from you. You have me. You're in my flesh as well as in my 


soul. I give others my “surplus” love, but to you I hold and 
to you I give my deepest love. 


(November, 1915. Bandol, France.] 

Brother. I think I have known for a long time that life 
was over for me, but I never realized it or acknowledged it 
until my brother died. Yes, though he is lying in the middle 
of a little wood in France and I am still walking upright and 
feeling the sun and the wind from the sea, I am just as much 
dead as he is. The present and the future mean nothing to 
me. I am no longer “curious” about people; I do not wish to 
go anywhere; and the only possible value that anything can 
have for me is that it should put me in mind of something 
that happened or was when we were alive. ‘Do you remem- 
ber, Katie?” I hear his voice in trees and flowers, in scents 
and light and shadow. Have people, apart from these faraway 
people, ever existed for me? Or have they always failed me 


10 
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and faded because I denied them reality? Supposing I we: 
to die as I sit at this table, playing with my Indian paper. 
knife, what would the difference be? No difference at all. 
Then why don’t I commit suicide? Because I feel I have a 
duty to perform to the lovely time when we were both alive 
I want to write about it, and he wanted me to. We talked 
over in my little top room in London. I said: I will just pu 
on the front page: To my oan Leslie Heron Beauchamp. 
Very well: it shall be 
The wind died down at sunset. Half a ring of moon hangs 
in the hollow air. It is very quiet. Somewhere I can hear a 
woman crooning a song. Perhaps she is crouched before the 
stove in the corridor, for it is the kind of song that a woman 
sings before a fire — brooding, warm, sleepy, and safe. I see 
a little house with flower patches under the windows and 
the soft mass of a haystack at the back. The fowls have al 





gone to roost — they are woolly blurs on the perches. The 
pony is in the stable with a cloth on. The « dog lies in the 
kennel, his head on his forepaws. The cat sits. . . . [The 


rest of the page is missing.] 


[December, 1915.] 

This afternoon I did not go for a walk. There is a long 
stone embankment that goes out to the sea. Huge stones on 
either side and a little rough goat path i in the centre. When I 
came to the end the sun was going down. So, feeling ex- 
tremely solitary and romantic, I sat me down on a stone an 
watched the red sun, which looked horribly like a morsel ot 
tinned apricot, sink into a sea like a huge junket. I began, 
feebly but certainly perceptibly, to harp “Alone between 
sea and sky, &c.”’ But suddenly I saw a minute speck on the 
bar coming towards me. It grew. It turned into a young 
officer in dark blue, slim, with an olive skin, fine eyebrows, 
long, black eyes, a fine silky moustache. 

You are alone, Madame? 

Alone, Monsieur. 
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You are living at the hotel, Madame? 

At the hotel, Monsieur. 

Ah, I have noticed you walking alone several times, 
\ladame. 

It is possible, Monsieur. 

He blushed and put his hand to his cap. 

| am very indiscreet, Madame. 


Very indiscreet, Monsieur. 


January 22nd, 1916.] 

Now, really, what is it that I do want to write? I ask 
myself, Am I less of a writer than I used to be? Is the need to 
write less urgent? Does it still seem as natural to me to seek 
that form of expression? Has speech fulfilled it? Do I ask 
anything more than to relate, to remember, to assure myself? 
There are times when these thoughts half-frighten me and 
very nearly convince. I say, You are now so fulfilled ; in your 
own being, in being alive, in loving, in aspiring towards a 

reater sense of life and a deeper loving, the other thing has 
gone out of you. But no, at bottom I am not convinced, for 
at bottom never has my desire been so ardent. Only the 
form that I would choose has changed utterly. I feel no 
longer concerned with the same appearance of things. The 
people who lived or whom I wished to bring into my stories 
don’t interest me any more. The plots of my stories leave me 
perfectly cold. Granted that these people exist and all the 
differences, complexities, and resolutions are true to them — 
why should J write about them? They are not near me. All 
the talse threads that bound me to them are cut away quite. 

Now — now I want to write recollections of my own 
country. Yes, I want to write about my own country till I 
simply exhaust my store. Not only because it is a “sacred 
debt” that I pay to my country because my brother and I 
were born there, but also because in my thoughts I range with 
him over all the remembered places. I am never far away 
from them. I long to renew them in writing. 
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Ah, the people — the people we loved there — of them, 
too, I want to write. Another “‘debt of love.’’ Oh, I want for 
one moment to make our undiscovered country leap into th 
eyes of the Old World. It must be mysterious, as though 
floating. It must take the breath. It must be “one of th 
islands.”. . . I shall tell everything, even of how the laun 
dry-basket squeaked at “75.”’ But all must be told with a 
sense of mystery, a radiance, an afterglow, because you, my 
little sun of it, are set. You have dropped over the dazzling 
brim of the world. Now I must play my part. 

Then I want to write poetry. I feel always trembling on 
the brink of poetry. The almond-tree, the birds, the little 
wood where you are, the flowers you do not see, the op 
window out of which I lean and dream that you are against 
my shoulder, and the times that your photogr aph “looks 
sad.” But especially I want to write a kind of long elegy to 
you... perhaps not in poetry. Nor perhaps in prose. 
Almost certainly in a kind of special prose. 

And, lastly, I want to keep a kind of minute notebook, t 
be published some day. That’s all. No novels, no problem 


stories, nothing that is not simple, open. 
K. M. 


February 13th [1916]. 

I have written practically nothing yet, and now again the 
time is getting short. There is nothing done. I am no nearer 
my achievement than I was two months ago, and I keep halt 
doubting my will to perform anything. Each time I make a 
move my demon says at almost the same moment: “Oh, yes, 
we've heard that before!” And then I hear R. B. in the Coie 
Royal, “Do you still write?” If I went back to Englan. 
without a book finished 1 should give myself up. | dau 
know that, whatever I said, I was not really a writer and had 
no claim to “‘a table in my room.” But if I go back with a 
book finished it will be a profession de foi pour toujours. 
Why do I hesitate so long? Is it just idleness? Lack of will- 
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power? Yes, I feel that’s what it is, and that’s why it’s so 
nensely important that I should assert myself. | have put 
ah le to-day in my room, facing a corner, but from where I 


t | can see some top shoots of the almond-tree, and the sea 


unds loud. There is a vase of beautiful geraniums on the 
ible. Nothing could be nicer than this spot, and it’s so 
iiet and so high, like sitting up in a tree. I feel I shall be 
able to write here, especially towards twilight. 
\h, once fairly alight — how I'd blaze and burn! Here is a 
new fact. When I am not writing I feel my brother calling 
1e, and he is not happy. Only when I write or am in a state 
g —a state of “inspiration” — do I feel that he is 
iim... . Last night I dreamed of him and Father Zossima. 
Father Zossima said: “Do not let the new man die.” My 
brot ther was certainly there. But last evening he called me 
I sat down by the fire. At last I obeyed and came 
s. I stayed in the dark and waited. The moon got very 
There were stars outside, very bright twinkling stars, 
that poner to move as I watched them. The moon shone. | 
could see the curve of the sea and the curve of the land 
nbracing, and above in the sky there was a round sweep of 
cloud. Perhaps those three half-circles were very magic. But 
then, when I leaned out of the window I seemed to see my 
brother dotted all over the field — now on his back, now on 
his face, now huddled up, now half-pressed into the earth. 
Wherever I looked, there he lay. I felt that God showed him 
to me like that for some express purpose, and I knelt down by 
ie bed. But I could not pray. I had done no work. I was 
not in an active state of grace. So I got up finally and went 
downstairs again. But I was terribly sad. . . . The night 
before, when I lay in bed, I felt suddenly passionate. I 
wanted J. to embrace me. But as I turned to speak to him or 
to kiss him I saw my brother lying fast asleep, and I got cold. 
That happens nearly always. Perhaps because I went to 
sleep thinking of him, I woke and was he, for quite a long 
time. I felt my face was his serious, sleepy face. I felt that the 


of writ 1n 
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lines of my mouth were changed, and I blinked like he did on 
waking. — 

This year I have to make money and get known. I want 
to make enough money to be able to give L. M. some. In 
fact, I want to provide for her. That’s my idea, and to make 
enough so that J. and I shall be able to pay our debts and live 
honorably. I should like to have a book published and 
numbers of short stories ready. Ah, even as I write, the 
smoke of a cigarette seems to mount in a reflective way, and 
I feel nearer that kind of silent, crystallized being that used 


to be almost me. 


TO L. H. B. (1894-1915) 
Last night for the first time since you were dead 
I walked with you, my brother, in a dream. 
We were at home again beside the stream 
Fringed with tall berry bushes, white and red. 
“Don’t touch them: they are poisonous,” I said. 
But your hand hovered, and I saw a beam 
Of strange, bright laughter flying round your head; 
And as you stooped I saw the berries gleam. 
“Don’t you remember? We called them Dead Man’s Bread.” 
I woke and heard the wind moan and the roar 
Of the dark water tumbling on the shore. 
Where — where is the path of my dream for my eager feet! 
By the remembered stream my brother stands 
Waiting for me with berries in his hands. 
“These are my body. Sister, take and eat.” 

KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 


[February] 14th [1916]. 

I begin to think of an unfinished memory which has been 
with me for years. It is a very good story if only I can tell it 
right and is called “Lena.” It plays in New Zealand and 
would go in the book. If only I can get right down to it. 

Dear brother, as I jot these notes, I am speaking to you. 
To whom did I always write when I kept those huge com- 
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plaining diaries? Was it to myself? But now as I write these 
words and talk of getting down to the New Zealand at- 


PiXds 


— I see you opposite to me, I see your thoughtful, 


eeing eyes. Yes, it is to you. We were travelling — sitting 
pposite to each other and mov ing very fast. Ah, my di arling, 
how have I kept away from this tremendous joy? Each time 
[ take up my pen you are with me. You are mine. You are my 
playfellow, my brother, and we shall range all over our 
: untry together. It is with you that I see, and that is w hy | 
> sO clearly. That is a great mystery. My brother, I have 
ubted these last few days. I have been in dreadful places. 
[ have felt that I could not come through to you. But now, 
quite suddenly, the mists are rising, and I see and I know 
you are near me. You are more vividly with me now this 
1oment than if you were alive and I were writing to you 
rom a short distance away. As you speak my name, the name 
u call me by that I love so — Katie - -your lip lifts in a 
ule — you believe in me, you know [ am here. Oh, Chum- 
‘| put your arms round me. I was going to write: Let us 
hut out everybody. But no, it is not that. Only we shall look 
n at them together. My brother, you know, with all my 
desire, my will is weak. To do things —even to write 
absolutely for myself and by myself — is awfully hard for me. 
id knows w hy, when my desire is so strong. But j just as it 
was always our delight to sit together — you remember? — 
and to talk of the old days s, down to the last detail — the last 
feeling — looking at each other and by our eyes expressing 
when speech ended how intimately we understood each other 
so now, my dear one, we shall do that again. You know 
how unhappy [ have been lately. I almost felt: Perhaps “the 
new man” will not live. Perhaps I am not yet risen. 
But now I do not doubt. It is the idea (it has always been 
there, but never as it is with me to-night) that I do not write 
lone. That in every word I write and every place I visit I 
carry you with me. Indeed, that might be the motto of my 
book. There are daisies on the table and a red flower, like a 
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poppy, shines through. Of daisies I will write. Of the dark. 
Of the wind — and the sun and the mists. Of the shadows. 
Ah! of all that you loved and that I too love and feel. To- 
night it is made plain. However often I write and re-write | 
shall not really falter, dearest, and the book shall be written 


and ready. 





[February] 15th [1916]. 

I have broken the silence. It took long. Did I fail you when 
I sat reading? Oh, bear with me a little. I will be better. | 
will do a//, all that we would wish. Love, I will not fail. To- 
night it is very wild. Do you hear? It is all wind and sea. You 
feel that the worid is blowing like a feather, springing and 
rocking in the air like a balloon from Lindsay’s.* I seem to 
hear a piano sometimes, but that’s fancy. How loud the wind 
sounds! If I write every day faithfully a little record of how | 
have kept faith with you — that is what I must do. Now 
you are back with me. You are stepping forward, one hand 
in your pocket. My brother, my little boy brother! Your 
thoughtful eyes! I see you always as you left me. I saw you 
a moment alone — by yourself — and quite lost, I felt. My 
heart yearned over you then. Oh, it yearns over you to- night 
and now! Did you cry? I always felt: He never, never must 
be unhappy. Now I will come quite close to you, take your 
hand, and we shall tell this story to each other. 


[February] 16th [1916]. 

I found The Aloe this morning. And when I had re-read it 
I knew that I was not quite “right” yesterday. No, dearest, 
it was not just the spirit. Te Aloe is right. The Aloe is lovely. 
It simply fascinates me, and I know that it is what you would 
wish me to write. And now I know what the last chapter is. 
It is your birth — your coming in the autumn. You in 
Grandmother’s arms under the tree, your solemnity, your 
wonderful beauty. Your hands, your head — your helpless- 


* A shop in Wellington, New Zealand. 
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ness, lying on the earth, and, above all, your tremendous 
solemnity. That chapter will end the book. The next book 
will be yours and mine. And you must mean the world to 
Linda; and before ever you are born Kezia must play with 
you — her little Bogey. Oh, Bogey —I must hurry. All of 
them must have this book. It is good, my treasure! My little 
brother, it is good, and it is what we really meant. 


[February] 17th [1916]. 

I am sad to-night. Perhaps it is the old forlorn wind. And 
the thought of you spiritually is not enough to-night. I want 
you by me. I must get deep down into my book, for then | 
shall be happy. Lose myself, lose myself to find you, dearest. 
Oh, I want this book to be written. It must be done. It must 
be bound and wrapped and sent to New Zealand. I feel that 
with all my soul. It will be. 


(Spring, 1916. Bandol.] 

Things happened so simply then, without preparation 
and without any shock. They let me go into my mother’s 
room (I remember standing on tiptoe and using both hands 
to turn the big white china doorhandle) and there lay my 
mother in bed with her arms along the sheet, and there sat 
my grandmother before the fire with a baby in a flannel 
across her knees. My mother paid no attention to me at all. 
Perhaps she was asleep, for my grandmother nodded and 
said in a voice scarcely above a whisper, “Come and see your 
little sister.”’ I tiptoed to her voice across the room, and she 
parted the flannel, and I saw a little round head with a tuft 
of goldy hair on it and a big face with eyes shut — white as 
snow. “Is it alive?” I asked. “Of course,” said grandmother. 
“Look at her holding my finger.” And — yes, a hand, 
scarcely bigger than my doll’s in a frilled sleeve, was wound 
round her finger. “Do you like her?” said my grandmother. 

“Yes. Is she going to play with the doll’s house?” “ By-and- 
bye,” said the grandmother, and I felt very pleased. Mrs. 
Heywood had just given us the doll’s house. It was a beau- 
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tiful one with a verandah and a balcony and a door that 
opened and shut and two chimneys. I wanted badly to show 
it to someone else. 

“Her name is Gwen,” said the grandmother. “ Kiss her.” 

I bent down and kissed little goldy tuft. But she took 
no notice. She lay quite still with her eyes shut. 

“Now go and kiss mother,” said the grandmother. 

But mother did not want to kiss me. Very languid, leaning 
against the pillows, she was eating some sago. The sun shone 
through the windows and winked on the brass knobs of the 
big bed. 

After that grandmother came into the nursery with Gwen, 
and sat in front of the nursery fire in the rocking chair with 
her. Meg and Tadpole were away staying with Aunt Harriet, 
and they had gone before the new doll’s house arrived, 
that was why I so longed to have somebody to show it to. | 
had gone all through it myself, from the kitchen to the 
dining-room, up into the bedrooms, into the drawing-room 
with the doll’s lamp on the table, heaps and heaps of times. 

“When will she play with it?” I asked grandmother. 

‘“By-and-bye, darling.” 

It was spring. Our garden was full of big white lilies. | 
used to run out and sniff them and come in again with my 
nose all yellow. 

““Can’t she go out?” 

At last, one very fine day, she was wrapped in the warm 
shawl and grandmother carried her into the cherry orchard, 
and walked up and down under the falling cherry flowers. 
Grandmother wore a gray dress with white pansies on it. 
The doctor’s carriage was waiting at the door, and the doctor's 
little dog, Jackie, rushed at me and snapped at my bare legs. 
When we went back to the nursery and the shawl was taken 
away, little white petals like feathers fell out of the folds. But 
Gwen did not look, even then. She lay in grandmother's 
arms, her eyes just open to show a line of blue, her face very 
white, and the one tuft of goldy hair standing up on her head. 
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All day, all night grandmother’s arms were full. I had no 

ip to climb into, no pillow to rest against. All belonged to 
Gwen. But Gwen did not notice this; she never put up her 
hand to play with the silver brooch that was a half-moon 
with five little owls sitting on it; she never pulled grand- 

nother’s watch from her bodice and opened the back by 
herself to see grandfather’s hair; she never buried her head 
close to smell the lavender water, or took up grandmother's 
spectacle case and wondered at its being really silver. She 
just lay still and let herself be rocked. 

Down in the kitchen one day old Mrs. McElvie came to 
the door and asked Bridget about the poor little mite, and 
Bridget said, ““Kep’ alive on bullock’s blood hotted in a 
aucer over a candle.” After that I felt frightened of Gwen, 
ind I decided that even when she did play with the doll’s 
house I would not let her go upstairs into the bedroom 
only downstairs, and then only when I saw she could look. 

Late one evening I sat by the fire on my little carpet 
hassock and gr randmother rocked, singing the song she used 
to sing me, but more gently. Suddenly she stopped and | 
ooked up. Gwen opened her eyes and turned her little round 
head to the fire and looked and looked at it, and then 
omnes her eyes up to the face bending over her. I saw her 

y body stretch out and her hands flew up, and “Ah! Ah! 
Ah? called the grandmother. 

Bridget dressed me next morning. When I went into the 
nursery I sniffed. A big vase of the white lilies was standing 
on the table. Grandmother sat in her chair to one side with 
Gwen in her lap, and a funny little man with his head in a 
black bag was standing behind a box of china eggs. 

“Now!” he said, and I saw my grandmother’s face change 
as she bent over little Gwen. 

“Thank you,” said the man, coming out of the bag. 

The picture was hung over the nursery fire. I thought it 
looked very nice. The doll’s house was in it — verandah and 
balcony and all. Gran held me up to kiss my little sister. 
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(Spring, 1916. Bandol.] 

Jack’s application is a perpetual reminder to me. Why am | 
not writing too? Why, feeling so rich, with the greater part 
of this to be written defore I go back to England, do I not 
begin? If only I have the courage to press against the stiff 
swollen gate all that lies within is mine: why do I linger for a 
moment? Because I am idle, out of the habit of work and 
spendthrift beyond belief. Really it is idleness, a kind of 
immense idleness — hateful and disgraceful. 

I was thinking yesterday of my wasted wasted early girl- 
hood. My college life, which is such a vivid and detailed 
memory in one way, might never have contained a book or 
a lecture. I lived in the girls, the professor, the big lovely 
building, the leaping fires in winter and the abundant 
flowers in summer. The views out of the windows, all the 
pattern that was weaving. Nobody saw it, I felt, as I did. My 
mind was just like a squirrel. I gathered and gathered and 
hid away, for that long “winter” when I should re-discover 
all this treasure — and if anybody came close I scuttled up 
the tallest darkest tree and hid in the branches. And I was 
so awfully fascinated in watching Hall Griffin and all his 
tricks — thinking about him as he sat there, his private life, 
what he was like as a man, etc., etc. (He told us he and his 
brother once wrote an enormous poem called The Epic of the 
Hall Griffins.) Then it was only at rare intervals that some- 
thing flashed through all this busyness, something about 
Spenser’s Faery Queen or Keats’ Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil, and those flashes were always when I disagreed 
flatly with H. G. and wrote in my notes — This man is a 
fool. 

And Cramb, wonderful Cramb! The figure of Cramb was 
enough, he was “history” to me. Ageless and fiery, eating 
himself up again and again, very fierce at what he had seen 
but going a bit blind because he had looked so long. Cramb, 
striding up and down, filled me up to the brim. I couldn't 
write down Cramb’s thunder, I simply wanted to sit and 
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hear him. Every gesture, every stopping of his walk, all his 
tones and looks are as vivid to me as though it were yester 
day — but of all he said I only naaiins phrases - hve 
sat there and his wig fell off —” “Anne Bullen a lovely p: 
creature stepping out of her quiet door into the light and 
clamor,” and looking back and seeing the familiar door shut 
upon her, with a little click as it were inal. 

But what coherent account pee I give of the history ot 
English Literature? And what of English History? None. 
When I think in dates and times the wrong people come in 

the right people are missing.* When I read a play of 
Shakespeare I want to be able to place it in relation to what 
came before and what comes after. I want to realize what 
England was like then, at least a little, and what the people 
Lsalead like (but even as I write I feel I can do this, at least 
the latter thing), but when a man is mentioned, even though 
the man is real I don’t want to set him on the right hand of 
Sam Johnson when he ought to be living under Shake 
speare’s shadow. And this I often do 

Since I came here I have been very interested in the Bible. 
I have read the Bible for hours on end and I began to do so 
with just the same desire. I wanted to know if Lot followed 
close on Noah or something like that. But I feel so bitterly 
I should have known facts like this: they ought to be part of 
my breathing. Is there another grown person as ignorant as 
I? But why didn’t I listen to the old Principal who lectured 
on Bible History twice a week instead of staring at his face 
that was very round, a dark red color with a kind of bloom 
on it and covered all over with little red veins with endless 
tiny tributaries that ran even up his forehead and were lost 
in his bushy white hair? He had tiny hands, too, puffed up, 


*On the opposite page is a long list of the chief figures in the history 
of English literature, working backwards from the 18th century. Evi- 
ge Katherine Mansfield had been trying to test her knowledge. 

In the final result, though it is much corrected, the test is singularly 


accurate.—J. M. M. 
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purplish, shining under the stained flesh. I used to think— 
looking at his hands —he will have a stroke and die 
paralysis. . They told us he was a very learned man, 
but I pee not xt help seeing him in a double-breasted frock 
coat, a large pseudo-clerical pith helmet, a large white 
handkerchief falling over the back of his neck, standing and 
pointing out with an umbrella a probable site of a — 
encampment of some wandering tribe, to his wife, an elde: 
lady who had to go everywhere in a basket chair arrange 
on the back of a donkey, and his two daughters, in threa ad 
gloves and sand shoes smelling faintly of some anti-mosqui 
mixture. 

As he lectured I used to sit, building his house, peopling it 

filling it with heavy furniture — cupboards like tiny 
domes and tables with elephant’ s legs presented to wnmaks by 
grateful missionary friends. I never came into contact wi 
him but once when he asked any young lady in the room to 
hold up her hand if she had been ied by a wild bull a 
as nobody else did I held up mine (though of course I hadn 
“AR, ’ he said, “I am afraid you do not count. You are a 
little savage from New Zealand” — which was a trifle 
exacting for it must be the rarest thing to be chased by a 
wild bull up and down Harley Street, Wimpole Street, 
Welbeck Street, Queen Anne, round and round Cavendis! 
Square. 

And why didn’t I learn French with M. Hugenot? What an 
opportunity missed! What has it not cost me! He lectured in 
a big narrow room that was painted all over — the walls, 
door and window frames, a gray shade of mignonette green. 
The ceiling was white and just below it there was a frieze ot 
long looped chains of white flowers. On either side of the 
marble mantelpiece a naked small boy staggered under a big 
platter of grapes that he held above his head. Below the 
windows, far below, there was a stable court paved in cobble 
stones, one could hear the faint clatter of carriages coming 
out or in, the noise of water gushing out of a pump into a big 
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“7 
91 


some youth, clumping about and whistling. The 
ym was never very light and in summer M. H. liked the 
1ds to be drawn half w ay down the window. . . . He was 
| ttle fat man. 


The following passage, which is extremely hard to de- 
ipher, occurs in the middle of the manuscript of “Prelude.” 
drops into a kind of doggerel verse. A few words of 
xplanation are needed. Chaddie was Katherine Mansfield’s 
ler sister, then on her way to England from India, whom 
she intended to meet at Marseilles. At the time we were 
ving in a little four-roomed villa in Bandol. We worked in 
same room, at the same table, and the agreed routine 
that we had to keep at it from g to the stroke of 12, when 
simultaneously rose and rushed off to cook our lunch. 
We were always hungry. On this particular day Katherine 
\lansfield had secretly put the clock forward three- -quarters 
fan hour. It was not discovered till after lunch. Finally, 
anyone should be surprised at her considering a half- 
pound of green peas — in March — an extravagance, it may 


be said that we were not very rich.— J. M. M.] 


March, 1916. Bandol.] 

| must not go on thinking like this. My thoughts are all of 
Chaddie, of our meeting on “Mond: vy, of what we shall do and 
how we shall look. I keep wondering what I shall do if the 
boat arrives in the middle of the - or what I shall do if 
someone robs me while I am there. A thousand different 
thoughts. And what she will say and if she will expect me. 
These thoughts fly through my head like mad things. They 
never finish. And then there is alw ays the idea that I m: Ly by 
some awful error miss her. It isn’t possible! And what we 
shall do when we do meet. This is sheer sin, for I ought to be 
thinking of my book, and instead I sit pretending here. But 
all thee various things are really, really very difficult to 
keep up the fight against. And the desire for an omelette 1s 
really awful. I’m hungry beyond words — an omelette, hot 
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coffee, bread and butter and jam. I could cry at the very 
thought; only you see, fool who is reading this, I went out 
awfully early. Before eight I was down in the village with my 
filet [string bag] in my hand a-getting of the lunch and the 
dinner. And although it pleuvéd cats and dogs, I marched 
about the land and came back home a [indecipherable]. For 
the petit pois, I really must confess, were sinfully expensive, 
but I couldn’t have bought less! I bad to buy a demi-tivre, 
and that’s by no means ample. By the time that they’ve been 
shelled and cooked i/ ne reste plus qu’une sample. Twenty t 
twelve, says our old clock. It seems to tell and slowly mock 
my chagrin and my real distress at giving way to wickedness. 
Oh, say a quarter! Say ten to! Whirr in the whiny way you 
do before you strike. But no, as I have oft observed, al! 
clocks are deaf: this hasn’t heard. And as it is — grace @ my 
doing — the brute is fast beyond all hiding. It is really only 
seven minutes past. . . . Now Jack has got up and made a 
move. But only to the shelves above! He’s settled down 
again. 
Before the wretch has chiméd well 


I may be mad and go to hell. 


[Later: in very clear handwriting.] 

But it wasn’t as bad as all that after all. I struck work, 
and we had no end of a good feed, and now it is two. (By our 
clock.) So I’ll knock off this rubbish and really settle down. 




















AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
POETRY AD LIB 


Tue Waste Lanp, dy T. S. Evior, Boni & Liveright. 

InrropuCING Irony, dy Maxwe Lt BopvenuHeim, Bont & Liveright. 

Tue Sarponic Arm, 6y Maxwe.t BopeEnuHeEIM, Covici-McGee. 

RomAN BarTHoLow, 4y Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, Macmillan Co. 

A PusHCART AT THE CurB, dy Joun Dos Passos, George H. Doran Co. 

A Criticat Fasce, dy A Poker or Fun, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Brack PantHer, by JoHN Hatt WHEELOCK, Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 
A Few Fics From Tuist es, dy Epona St. Vincent MILtay, Stewart 
Kidd Co. 

Down THE River, /y Roscoe W. Brink, Henry Holt & Co. 

SHOES OF THE WIND, dy Hitpa Conk ina, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

GRANITE AND ALABASTER, 6y RayMonD Ho.pen, Macmillan Co. 
Tue books before me are all interesting. The most important 
seem to me to be “The Waste Land,” by T. S. Eliot, “Introducing 
lrony” and “The Sardonic Arm,” by Maxwell Bodenheim, and 
‘Roman Bartholow,” by Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

There has been much discussion of Eliot’s book already, and 
the best and last word upon it — to my mind — was said by 
Conrad Aiken in “The New Republic.” I myself have but one 
thing to say about “The Waste Land” — that I found it 
deeply emotional underneath all attitudinizing, that it moved me 
for all its eccentricity), and that its oddity fascinated. 

That is ove opinion. These feelings of mine about ‘The Waste 
Land” overcame my irritation at the pedantic “Notes” and at 
certain other posturings. After all, there may be beauty, pathos, 
the springs of sincere spiritual agony in 


Silk handkerchiefs, cardboard boxes, cigarette ends 
Or other testimony of summer nights 


just as beauty and pathos are undeniable in 


. . . Son of man, 
You cannot say, or guess, for you know only 


A heap of broken images, where the sun beats, 
1 
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And the dead tree gives no shelter, the cricket no relief, 
And the dry stone no sound of water. 


You ask me just exactly what “The Waste Land” means in 
every line and phrase, and I can give you but a botched explana- 
tion. Go to Mr. Aiken for the best discussion of its peculiar 
structure or lack of structure. “The Waste Land” means in 
general no more than Mr. Eliot’s earlier ““Gerontion” meant, in 
“Ara Vos Prec.” I have always cared strongly for Mr. Eliot’s 
“‘apeneck Sweeney,” whether among the nightingales or not, and 
for his apocalyptic hippopotamus. The jungle of his mind seems 
to me very fertile. And he can do remarkably moving things with 
reticences and sharply struck discords. For pendants to Aiken, 
look up the reviews of “The Waste Land” by Edmund Wilson, Jr. 
and Elinor Wylie: the former having appeared in “The Dial,’ 
the latter in “The Literary Review.” I am one of those who feel 
that Mr. Eliot earned his two thousand dollar “ Dial”’ prize. 

Maxwell Bodenheim is a cerebral acrobat. His work glitters 
with epigram. He is acrid and mordant. And, by turns, he is 
deeply sympathetic with the odd welter of the world. The people 
of his poems and poetic short stories — like the people in his 
most peculiar novel, “Blackguard,” talk and even think as I feel 
assured their possible prototypes never talked or even thought. 
But they conspire to fascinate the intellect avid of fine-spun 
riddles delicately lifted out of the tissue of experience. Mr. Boden- 
heim’s supercilious sagacity, roiled often by his colossal conceit; 
the finicky nicety of his shadow-boxing with his remarkable 
vocabulary; the pirouetting and grimacing of his fantasy; all these 
things interest the mind. But rarely does he stir the emotions. 
He is too clever. ‘‘Words,” he remarks, “conceal the essential 
helplessness; and the lurking emptiness behind life separates into 
little curious divisions of sound.”” We may leave it at that. Here 
are agile exercises in keen and pitiless reasoning about life and a 
superlative prestidigitation with words. If that is just what you 
wish and all that you wish, the work of Maxwell Bodenheim wi! 
thoroughly satisfy you. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson’s subtleties and obscurities are less 
brilliantly restless. His ruminations make the work of Bodenheim 
seem feverish — might I say Hecht-ic? “Roman Bartholow”’ is 
Robinson at his most ruminative, and I hate to declare that | 
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have found it dull. But such is the truth. For content, it is a 
closely knit psychological novel. But there is also too much cir- 

. cumlocution where plain and direct statement would as well — 
or better — have served. The defects of the Robinsonian style are 
implicit in its virtues. But here I find too much mysterious mutter 
overslaughing the acute, if a trifle prim, analysis. This book, like 
all of Robinson’s, has a great deal of food for thought in it. But 
it has been, for me, indubitably hard to read. And Robinson re- 
mains to me, in spite of that fact, the greatest living poet in 
\merica. The ritual of his phrase is open to attack in somewhat 
the same way that the ritual of the phrase of Henry James was 
open to attack. But his psychological explorations seem to me 
at least as deep and fruitful and the spirit in which they have 
heen made perhaps less embarrassed with trivialities. 

To John Dos Passos life is a sharply vivid spectacle. His poetry 
is the poetry of a painter. He has indeed, as his publishers state, 
“a notable gift for descriptive writing.” Spain and Italy and Paris 

desires “in hunger of horizons” — 


O douce Sainte Geneviéve 
raméne moi a ta ville, Paris. 


‘A Pushcart at the Curb” is an intoxication to the imagination 
straying through possibilities of foreign travel. Phrase and ca- 
dence are filled with beauty, filled with color. The mode of writing 
is the mode instituted by Amy Lowell, but the vigor and freshness 
of these poems spring from the poet’s own individual observation 
and experience. John Dos Passos is an extraordinary, gifted young 
man, a novelist, essayist, poet, and painter of definite achieve- 
ment, and of high potentiality. 

“A Critical Fable”? I now definitely think Amy Lowell wrote 
it. It was worth writing. It is diverting. It contains some keen 
comment on the poets of our time. Metrically it is often on 
crutches. But that doesn’t so much matter since the analyses of 
the poets included are for the most part excellent, sometimes 
even brilliant. And some of the rhyming is a lot of fun. 

“The Black Panther” and “The Lion Cage” in John Hall 
Wheelock’s latest book I greatly admire. Wheelock is a natural 
lyrist. His is a rich music. This book suffers less from diffuseness 
and emotional repetition than his previous volumes. His poems 
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emerge from the depths of genuine emotion. He freshens tradition 
in what he calls “the old weary rhythms of eternal love.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay’s position as a poet is sure and high, 
“A Few Figs from Thistles” is one of the books that won for her 
this year’s Pulitzer award. It is a new and enlarged edition of a 
previous pamphlet. My greatest favorites among her work are not 
here. But this coquetting with life is full of Miss Millay’s unusual 
charm both as a poet and as a person. There are frequent illustra- 
tions here of the maxim that brevity is the soul of wit. In “Re- 
cuerdo” and “The Singing Woman from the Wood’s Edge” 
there is a delightful lilt. But this whole little book is merely a 
hint of the really memorable Millay. . 

Roscoe W. Brink’s “ Down the River” is an adequate novel in 
verse; and I do not care to re-read it. It is not truly profound in 
insight, though passages are poignant and the whole testament is 
fairly convincing. I am not wholly convinced that that type of 
woman would express herself even in her thought, etc. — that is 
the stricture that rises into the mind after laying the book down. 
Well, I’m oft certain! 

Hilda Conkling is a child phenomenon. We all say so, and we 
all add that we hope she will not be spoiled. Her naiveté, and the 
shyness of her words that occasionally startle with their beauty, 
are, so far, genuine. She has succeeded in doing what many free 
versifiers have tried to do, just simply because she was what they 
desired to appear — a child, with a child’s idiom for impressions. 
Theirs was — beside this — a labored and artificial spontaneity. 
Spontaneity of this particular kind will, of necessity, be forfeit 
when this child comes to maturity. We can but hope then that 
her mature poetic technique and inspiration will be as excellent 
after their kind as were those qualities in her work as a little girl. 

In “Granite and Alabaster,” Raymond Holden comes forward 
as a poet of a good deal of promise. There is a reminiscence of 
Robert Frost in some of his work. There is no particular triumph 
of phrase. But there is some work as unassumingly pleasing as 
“Different Streets,” which I find entirely charming. And so we 
began, and so weend. This year has also brought forth selected 
volumes from the work of Masefield, George Sterling, and Sir 
William Watson, and the collected work of Alice Meynell. The 
era is full of poetry. So far as America is concerned, this is the 
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time of our second great poetic flowering. But it is still far too 
early for a proper general appraisal of the many practitioners. 
WitiiaM Rose BeEnev. 


New York City. 
OF MAKING UTOPIAS 


Tue Srory or Uropias, dy Lewis Mumrorp, Boni & Liveright. 

Men Like Gops, dy H. G. Weis, Macmillan Co. 

Ir is a fair guess that the Western world is now launched upon a 
return to humanism. For the moment at least the Machine has 
defeated us, and our only hope is to retire. We have had our choice 
of a retreat out of the world into some supernal Arcady, or a re- 
treat within the world and into ourselves. And we have chosen 
to retreat upon ourselves: it has more the appearance of a tactical 
manoeuvre. One of the results, in literature, of our election is an 
increasing interest in mankind, which finds expression in a per- 
fect flood of outlines: outlines of history, outlines of science, out- 
lines of art, outlines of thought. We must discover how we came 
to this pass. Like Theseus faced with the Minotaur, we tug anx- 
iously upon the backward thread. Somewhere behind us the 
labyrinth must open upon the air; somewhere in the rear must 
stand the generation which first left daylight for the darkening 
maze. 

An outline of human aspiration is a logical and harmonious 
addition to this literature. One of our greatest needs is to know 
what we want. Individually we want fervently, extensively, in- 
satiably. But socially we want, if we want at all, half-heartedly, 
aimlessly, and without agreement of purpose. There are political 
scientists who would make the world over with two amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States and a new political party. 
There are apparently a large number of citizens of this country 
whose recipe for perfect happiness is the elimination of Irishmen, 
Jews, and negroes. There are fugitives from the Department of 
Justice who believe that one big union would save the world for 
humanity. But there is no agreement as to the positive essentials 
of a complete and happy social existence. It therefore becomes 
important to examine the desires of people who lived, as we delight 
to say, in a simpler age, when it was presumably possible to de- 
sire in tranquillity. 
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This Mr. Lewis Mumford has done in “The Story of Utopias.” 
From “The Republic” to Mr. H. G. Wells’s all but penultimate 
“New Utopia” he analyzes the characteristics of the ideal societies 
which have found their way into literature. That is, he analyzes 
the characteristics of the serious-minded utopias, the “utopias of 
reconstruction.” The “utopias of escape” he leaves, with two 
exceptions, on one side, upon the ground that they represent “‘a 
primitive kind of thinking,” “‘a vague and messy and logically 
inconsequent series of images.” He would dispense with them all 
“bag and baggage in exchange for another ‘Anna Karenin’ or 
“The Brothers Karamazov.’” But the “utopias of escape” are not 
so easily disposed of; for it is one of the two he includes, William 
Morris’s “‘ News from Nowhere,” which, even in paraphrase and 
alone among Mr. Mumford’s paraphrases, performs the first and 
foremost function of a utopia: to persuade of its desirability 
and human loveliness. The rest, not excepting “The Republic” 
and Andreae’s “Christianopolis,” of which Mr. Mumford thinks so 
highly, fail in the original and in abstract to picture an imaginable 
human existence. Some of them are great criticisms of human 
institutions. Some are trenchant essays on man. But as patterns 
and prototypes they are no more than working models of a social 
method. In action they might make possible the good life, but 
they would not of themselves create it. Consider for a moment the 
starkest statement of their formulae. 

“The Republic” rests upon a Samurai class, bred, educated, and 
disciplined with the single purpose of producing good governors. 
Everything else is incidental or subservient to that end. Consid- 
ered as a picture of utopia, all one can say of “The Republic” is 
that it might be good — for someone else. More’s “Utopia” (1516) 
prescribes an agricultural society, based upon large family groups 
as the units of production, distribution, and political power, with 
a community of property. It is an economic nostrum. There is 
nothing “intriguing” about the life of the inhabitants of Amaurot 
except the provision for divorce on grounds of “insufferable per- 
verseness,” and the existence of religious toleration only restricted 
by the prohibition of violent dispute. Andreae’s Christianopolis 
(1619) is a Renaissance city with an industrial enthusiasm main- 
tained by a guild system and a group of marvellous laboratories. 
Housing is common and domesticity restricted. There is joy in 
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labor but apparently little joy in life. Fourier’s “Traité d’Associa- 
tion Domestique Agricole” (1822) is a theatrical representation of 
a harmonious society. The whole show is acted in a central palace 
with three wings, material, social, and intellectual, a temple of 
material harmonies and a temple of unityism. Buckingham’s 
“National Evils and Practical Remedies” (1848) is the progenitor 
of model towns and garden cities. Spence’s “‘ Description of Spen- 
sonia” (1795) is a utopia based upon the common possession of 
the land. Hertzka’s “‘ Freeland” (1889) rests upon a common right 
to the land and the means of production, with open book-keeping 
and free loans of capital. Cabet’s ‘Voyages en Icarie” (1842) 
pictures a society regulated by the state from breakfast to mar- 
riage. It is early Soviet Russia all over again. Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward” (1888) is a solution of labor troubles by government 
ownership with a universal $4,000 per annum wage. Wells’s “‘ Mod- 
ern Utopia” (1905) is a reconstruction of the globe by monorails, 
universal registration, and non-nationalism, with a Samurai class 
to govern, and an Atlantic Island for the non-social. 

To these must now be added Mr. Wells’s last word on the sub- 
ject, “Men Like Gods” (1923). This is his familiar romance of the 
Creative Impulse staged upon a world three thousand years older 
than our own but physically so like the earth that its stars and 
sun and moon and climate and plants and beasts are to all intents 
and purposes the same — or were until the men of that planet 
mastered themselves and then mastered their environment. The 
translation of the necessary group of humans to this more perfect 
world is secured by the intervention of a utopian Einstein who 
revolves some of the matter of his world in the F dimension and 
thus introduces into utopia a cloud of dust, three travelling auto- 
mobiles, and a dozen human beings. In this utopia there is com- 
plete health. Noxious beasts and bacteria have been eliminated, 
men and women are free, naked, and beautiful, and even the 
weather seems to be orderly and fair. Competition has disap- 
peared. There is no central authority but a co-ordination of pur- 
pose, a collateral independence of groups. “Our education is our 
government.” Above all, there is freedom of the individual in the 
service of the common scientific state, in the service of knowledge, 
in the service of his own desire to know. But it is a world without 
sorrow, without pity, without contrasts of experience or emotion, 
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without storms or fair weather after storm. It is life in the perfect, 
the ideal aquarium. 

These are not alluring communities. They do not inspire their 
readers to go out and construct them in Devonshire or the Mis- 
sissipp! valley. And, if Mr. Mumford had stopped with his history, 
his work, aside from a certain anthological interest, would hardly 
have been worth doing. But his examination of the classic utopias 
is the mere beginning of his project. Admitting their inadequacies 
and insisting only upon the validity of their purpose, he leaves the 
great utopias of the past to examine the problem of utopia-building 
in the present state of the world. And as a preliminary he attempts 
to isolate and describe the existing social ideals which control 
modern life in the West. These are three in number: the “Country 
House,” in which possession is divorced from production and pas- 
sive enjoyment from passionate creation; “Coketown,” the in- 
dustrial community, existing to manufacture in order to sell in 
order to replace, where work is attendance upon a machine and 
the size of the rubbish heap is the index of prosperity; “ Mega- 
lopolis,” the chief instrument of the national state, the great 
metropolis where life is lived on paper and action is at second- 
hand. “‘Coketown for the workaday week, the Country House for 
the week-end,” and the national state to keep the one working 
for the other. 

The problem is to replace these false ideals with true ideals. 
And Mr. Mumford’s suggestions are interesting. First of all, he 
would re-establish relationship between science and the commu- 
nity. For a dominant aesthetic interest in science he would sub- 
stitute a human direction, “a definite hierarchy of values — which 
shall have some relation to the essential needs of the community,’ 
and he would correlate separate branches of science with the 
whole field of scientific thought to the end that the builders of 
utopia might have a complete and permanent foundation of fact. 
In the second place, he would recall art from its pursuit of pure 
aesthetic experience and direct it towards the service of beauty, 
by which he means the expression of the adaptation of an instru- 
ment to its end, so that the artist might work to provide the com- 
munity with an emotional pattern of experience, and thus unify 
and direct its action. In other words, he would have the plans for 
the new utopia “informed by science and ennobled by the arts.” 
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All this is handled with a balance and poise as rare as it is 
persuasive. Mr. Mumford’s style, as he advances into his own 
contribution to the literature of sociology, achieves an intensity 
and a fluency which contrast strangely with the intimate, airy 
columnese of the first part of the book and of Mr. Van Loon’s 
irrelevant introduction. But in spite of this fact, or perhaps 
because of it, one is left with a sense of the inapplicability of Mr. 
\Mumford’s suggestions to the problem of utopia. It is a philosophic 
coat hung upon a romantic peg. A humanized science and art 
would undoubtedly provide a sounder basis and a more inspired 
direction to life. But a vision of utopia, in the sense in which Mr. 
\lumford uses the phrase, that is, as a provocative and persuasive 
agency of social change, is an utterly different thing. It is a 
metaphor of life; in a sense, a poem. It cannot be, as Mr. Mumford 
more than suggests, the product of a number of minds any more 
than any other poem can so result. Its whole value lies in its sym- 
bolic and dramatical expression of a mode of life which philoso- 
phies must describe and teach only in abstraction. It is in its 
highest form a literary production, and a literary production it 
will remain whether the sociologists like it or not. Like William 
Morris’s picture of the Thames valley, it must appeal through 
the emotions or it becomes a mere tract on sociology. And above 
all, it must remain a utopia. Once it is realized it is lost. 

ARCHIBALD MacLelsuH. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


NEW LIGHT ON A DARK CAREER 


Lorp Byron’s CorRRESPONDENCE, edited by JouN Murray, 2 vols., 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue character of Byron, like that of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, is an 
enigma. In both cases the causes of the enigma are the same: a 
great personality, a touch of mental merbidity, and a man born 
with both of these when “the time is out of joint.” To get a clear- 
cut, unified conception of Byron’s character is impossible, for his 
character was not a consistent unit. He himself, posing as Man- 
fred, described it as ‘an awful chaos”; and the judgment, though 
exaggerated, is shrewd. 

On the whole, these valuable and interesting volumes raise our 
estimate of Byron. His sins were many, and he himself would have 
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scoffed at the sentimentalist who tried to belittle them. But every 
man must be judged in the light of his environment and opportu- 
nities. He lived in an age not yet “purified” by Victorian illumi- 
nation, and he did as others did in that realm of darkness. But 
still more important than his age was his social class. We are apt 
to forget that “the rhyming peer” was perhaps the only great 
author of his age who belonged to the upper aristocracy. He 
moved among families trained for generations to feel that. 


That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 


On the whole, his code, bad as it was, was fully as high as that of 
his associates. Dissolute as he was with willing females, he showed 
himself a man with whom a really virtuous woman was thoroughly 
safe. Even if she were madly in love with him and could not trust 
herself, she could trust him if he were once convinced that she 
wished to remain pure. That is more than could be said for thou- 
sands of cads who have maligned his memory. More than that, 
Byron’s rank, beauty, and brilliance frequently made him the 
hunted instead of the hunter. He was no Joseph, but he was often 
a fleeing Actaeon. 

Many-sided himself, and mixing with all types of humanity, he 
naturally showed in his letters traits akin to those of his corre- 
spondents. The letters in these volumes were frequently to people 
whose character he admired, and almost always to people whose 
intellectual keenness he respected. Consequently they naturally 
show the better side of the man. 

In the last analysis, however, these letters, like all Byron’s 
letters, leave us with a negatively critical attitude towards his 
character. What we really admire remains, now as always, his 
intellect. The keen mind that cuts to the very heart of life, the 
sinewy, athletic style with its unerring blow, these are continually 
in evidence, here as elsewhere. “The youngest offspring of authors, 
like that of mothers, is generally most cherished because ’tis the 
weakest.” “‘Here is Miss Seward, with 6 tomes of the most dis- 
gusting trash, sailing over the Styx with a fool’s cap over her 
periwig as complacent as can be.” “And here hath been, in the 
city of London, a female cousin of mine going for her health (and 
a husband, which is the same thing) to the Bermudas.” “As 
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|.ady Oxford used seriously to say, a broken heart means nothing 
but bad digestion.” 

Furthermore, these letters offer additional evidence that Byron’s 
attitude towards life was never genuinely romantic. Most of his 
romantic poems were concessions to popular taste, hastily written 
and carelessly regarded. His literary virtues in all his letters and 

,ost of his best verse are those of the disillusioned eighteenth 
and twentieth centuries. His moral vices even, contrary to general 
belief, were not those specially characteristic of romanticists. 
They were the typical vices of a social class, that very class, 
moreover, which first developed, and has since preserved, the 
neo-classic literary tradition. 

Freperick E. Pierce. 

Yale University. 


THE MYSTERIES OF DEATH 


Tue BroLocy or Deatu, 6y Raymonp Peart, 7. B. Lippincott Co. 
Ar THE Moment oF Deatu and Arrer Deatn, dy CAMILLE FLAM- 
MARION, Century Co. 


Tue word “death” in the title of a book by a scientific man 
always attracts attention. It suggests that there may be something 
in the book contributed from that body of presumably precise 
knowledge called scientific which may throw new light on the 
age-old mystery of death, a mystery which many men of many 
professions have, through the centuries, attempted to illuminate 
from various angles of reflection. As we more and more come to 
rely on science for tangible and enduring contributions to our 
knowledge of Nature and human life, we more and more call in- 
sistently on science for news about death. Do scientific men 
know anything more about death than the theologians, philoso- 
phers, and mystics? Meaning by this, more about the significance 
of death in its relation to the fate of the individual, the person- 
ality, the spirit? It is not in the chemistry and biology of death 
that we are primarily and acutely interested. It is in the 
answer to the question: does death end all? 

So we eagerly open each new book by a scientific man in the 
title of which the word “death” occurs — and we usually sadly 
close it again. We have learned little to bring us new understanding 
of the great mystery. 
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Several years ago Mr. Leuba, Professor of Psychology at Bryn 
Mawr, wrote a book about “ The Belief in God and Immortality.” 
He meant the belief of scientific men. We learned from that 
book that some scientific men believe in God, and more in im- 
mortality, and that some believe in neither. The proportion of 
believers to non-believers cannot be exactly determined even 
within the limited groups of samples chosen (carefully at random) 
because almost every scientific man seems to have his own peculiar 
definition of God and immortality. As far, however, as Professor 
Leuba’s conclusions, expressed in terms of numbers, go, it seems 
that something more than one-half of American scientific men are 
non-believers, and that the proportion of non-believers increases 
with the eminence of the men questioned. But this does not take 
us far in knowing, from scientific sources, anything about death. 
Nor does Professor Leuba pretend that it does. 

Certain recent books, notably one by Professor Raymond Pear! 
of Johns Hopkins, and three —a trilogy — by Camille Flam- 
marion, the picturesque astronomer of Paris, seem to offer promise, 
although the title of Dr. Pearl’s book, which is “The Biology of 
Death,” should tell us at once, because the author is an honest 
man, that his book does not pretend to discuss the relation of 
death to the human spirit or to after life. It does discuss, most 
interestingly and, in some degree, freshly, why we die, what makes 
us die when we do, and our chances in the future — or, rather, the 
chances of later generations — of living longer than we now do. 
He finds that death seems to be largely a result of our extreme 
structural and physiological specialization, or complexity, and 
that a major factor in determining the limit of existence for any 
one of us is our heredity. Long-lived ancestors have long-lived 
offspring. Heredity means more than environment, barring brutal 
accident or undue exposure to parasitic infections, in the deter- 
mination of when death shall come to us. And Professor Pearl, 
in the course of this interesting volume, draws some rather 
startling conclusions about the value of public health and pre- 
ventive medical work. 

But of what becomes of us after death, of what death really 
means to the spirit of us, no word in this book by an eminent 
scientific student of death. And no such word was intended by the 
author to creep in. 
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Very different are the books by Flammarion: “Before Death,” 
“At the Moment of Death,” and “After Death.” And very 
different was the intention of the writer. But very unsatisfying 
are these books to anyone looking for a truly scientific discussion 
of the significance of death. 

I have not seen “Before Death.” It is, anyway, by the titles 
of the other two that our special interest is attracted. What 
happens, extra-biologically, if one may use the term, at the mo- 
ment of death; and what, if anything, is there of us after death? 
Flammarion would tell us by handing us two rather bulky vol- 
umes filled with stories collected at first-hand, second-hand, and 
third-hand from eyewitnesses, friends and reporters of eyewit- 
nesses, and from books, magazines, and newspapers, of appari- 
tions, intangible auras, mysterious movements of material objects, 
sounds from indeterminate sources, and all the other and similar 
phenomena that are so sadly familiar to us as offered evidences of 
the escape of the spirit from the body at the moment of death and 
the persistence of this spirit for long, presumably unending, 
periods, after this escape. 

Flammarion lays little emphasis on what may be called the 
professional materializations of mediums. He recounts, by agree- 
able preference, stories of unprofessional phenomena. But he calls 
these stories scientific evidence. 

Flammarion’s name has, of course, long been familiar as one 
in that extremely limited list of “eminent scientific men who 
believe in spirits” which is so constantly and tiresomely thrown at 
the public as triumphant proof of scientific acceptance of spiritism. 
Lodge, Crookes, Wallace, Flammarion, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy, astronomy, all affirm the reality of spirits. No one seems to 
refer to the scores and hundreds and thousands of other eminent 
men of science who deny the existence so far of any scientific proof 
of spirits. But for one Lodge there are hundreds of other eminent 
physicists, for one Crookes hundreds of other eminent chemists, 
and for one Wallace hundreds of other eminent biologists, who 
do not accept spiritism as proved. It is a curious quality of men’s 
minds that impels them to demand rigorous scientific proof of the 
facts of physics and chemistry and biology, and permits them to 
accept the material of which Flammarion’s books about death are 
composed as proof of spirit life after death and of the peculiar 
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behavior of these sad spirit existences. I say sad, for from a merely 
mortal point of view, the trivial and silly behavior of these spirits, 
as revealed by the stories about them, cannot but be most sad- 
dening to the behavers. 

[ have no heart to refer in any detail to Flammarion’s curious 
conclusions derived from his analysis of his innumerable stories 
of spirit doings. He finds the spirits behaving differently in the 
first hour of their escape from the body from the way they behave 
in the remaining hours of the first day, and still differently in the 
remainder of the first week, and still differently in the first month 
and still differently in the remainder of the first year, and differ- 
ently again in the second, third, and fourth years, and differently 
again in the period from four to thirty years! They stay more 
closely around the scene of death in the earlier days and weeks 
and wander more in the succeeding months and years! 

But this is impossible to discuss. I resent the crime — one 
cannot call it less — of a scientific man’s putting such evidence 
and conclusions from it into the public’s hands as scientific evi- 
dence and conclusions to be accepted on that public’s trust in 
whatever may come from a man of eminent name in science. If 
Flammarion had offered his astronomical and scientific colleagues 
statements of observations and conclusions on the same basis as 
he offers the trusting public hope in a spirit life after death, he 
would not be known as an astronomer. He would not be known 


at all. 
VERNON KELLOGG. 


Washington, D. C. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 


Tuincs Near AND Far and Tue Hitt or Dreams, dy Artuur 
Macuen, 4. A. Knopf. 

“Tuincs Near and Far,” the sequel to Mr. Machen’s “Far Off 
Things,” is a different sort of book altogether. Both are auto- 
biographical, to be sure; but whereas the first volume is a chroni- 
cling of spiritual development, and leads us, in time, only to the 
beginning of the author’s literary career, the second is largely 
concerned with facts and gives us a detailed account of that 
career down to the present. Arthur Machen’s best work is pre- 
occupied with the interior life of the spirit; it is the higher “real- 
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ism” which suggests rather than states — which expresses the 
core rather than the surface. Such is the method in his greatest 
work, ‘The Hill of Dreams,” and, with but slight modification, in 
“Far Off Things.” In these books he proves his right to sit with 
that group of imaginative artists — Sir Thomas Browne, Malory, 
Poe, De Quincey, and Coleridge — a group where every one is a 
master. “‘ Things Near and Far” is a departure from Mr. Machen’s 
usual manner; it is not as fine as much of his work, but it is 
ecessary and interesting. 

Had he not given us the facts of his existence, they would have 
been recorded by less competent hands or left in doubt. As it is, 
he has presented with perfect candor the situation which con- 
fronts a man who devotes himself to letters, who gives himself, 
with almost mediaeval rapture, to a calling that has no place in 
the modern scheme of things. It is a sorrowful story told frankly 
but not bitterly. And indeed, I cannot agree with those critics 
who are awakened to pity and anger by the tale. My first feeling 
was one of admiration for a writer who so robustly held to his 
own destiny, and compromised only the happiness of his existence, 
never the perfection of his style, to make a living; my second 
feeling was one of pleasure that, almost alone among the great 
authors who have suffered temporary neglect, Mr. Machen has 
been recognized while he is still here to enjoy recognition. 

The facts he reviews are of high interest. While his spiritual 
life continued in all its exalted mysticism, his external life passed 
through the most amazing vicissitudes. Finding that starvation 
would be the only result of an attempt to butter his daily bread 
with fine letters, he resolutely applied himself to one thing after 
another: book-cataloguing, tutoring, translation, acting (the 
only one of these occupations which he really enjoyed), and 
journalism (which he detested). Meanwhile an almost Rabelaisian 
joie de vivre solaced him with the best books in the world, odd 
corners of London, an occasional glimpse of the blue sky of 
Touraine, an occasional cup of her yellow wine. And his mental 
curiosity led him into all sorts of occultism, from the serene 
ecstasy which the true mystic finds in his heart, to the shoddy 
hocus-pocus of a dubious secret society. And to all experiences, 
sacred and profane, he puts the question: How is it of consequence? 
And he answers: Not in physical phenomena but in any spiritual 
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change which will raise human beings to decency, perhaps to 
something higher. 

Arthur Machen is both mystic and humanist. “The Hill of 
Dreams” is his masterpiece of mysticism; “Things Near and 
Far” his masterpiece of humanism. 

RoBert SILLIMAN HI tyex. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
SOME CRITICS OF THE ENGLISH MIND 


Counrries OF THE Minp, 4y Joun Mippieton Morry, EF. P. 
Dutton &$ Co. 

SoLILogulEs IN ENGLAND, Sy GEORGE SANTAYANA, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Srupies IN LireraturE, 4y Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-Coucn, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

An Otp CastLe AND OrHer Essays, by Cates T. WINCHEsTER, 
Macmillan Co. 

Some Impressions OF MY E pers, dy St. Joun G. Ervine, Macmil. 
lan Co. 


To the lucid and straightforward mind of Mr. Middleton Murry 
the business of being a critic seems to involve defining once more 
what criticism is. So he publishes, in this new volume of essays, a 


“critical credo,” with its talk of laws and principles and technique; 
its urgent effort to force stability and, in a sense, uniformity upon 
criticism in general. But the more definitely a critic thus expresses 
himself — even so able a critic as Mr. Murry — the more strongly 
does the perverse and light-minded reader suspect that such laws 
are merely the affair of the individual writer, or of his special 
tradition, and that criticism may merely be, as the opposite schoo! 
will have it, art refracted through personality, or even, as the 
heretical Mr. Santayana simply puts it, “enjoyment.” And per- 
haps it is pushing heresy no further to suggest that if criticism be 
one of the arts, as Mr. Murry himself holds — ‘“‘a good criticism 
is as much a work of art as a good poem” — then the conclusions 
it reaches are not of primary importance so long as the perform- 
ance is stimulating, the instrument one of beauty and fineness. 

A point one is particularly tempted to make in the case of Mr. 
Santayana. For it is not merely that the soliloquist of these infor- 
mal essays of his thinks and speaks in an intellectual idiom of his 
own, rather than in any current in England or America. The 
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truth is that his conclusions are often probably as unacceptable 
even to the charmed follower of his imaginative beckonings as 
they were to William James himself. But since he has wit and 
poetry at his command, and subtlety and learning, this talk of 
his will be to most minds highly provocative. His inadequate and 
rather supercilious page on Shelley, for instance — introduced as 
a detail under Skylarks! — might possibly serve as effectively to 
set a reader independently thinking as the fifty pages of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s thoroughly sympathetic study of Shelley. It is 
probably true that Mr. Santayana prefers the titles of philosopher 
and poet to that of critic, but it happens that in the greater part 
of this book he is engaged in the same concern as the critics of 
sheer literature, that is to say, appraisal of the English mind and 
its expressions. His judgments are entertaining. He writes as a 
professed lover of England, and the subject does indeed appear to 
obsess him. But he is condescendingly amorous, his attitude being 
much like that of the old-fashioned mere man to the old-fash- 
ioned merely pretty woman. The look of the Englishman, the way 
he lives, the games he plays, these are ravishing so long as the 
admirable blond creature, happily for the most part inarticulate, 
does not make the mistake of opening his painfully unoriginal 
mouth. The English mind is barren of ideas, says its critic, in 
effect, over and over. It “instinctively halts short” of “specula- 
e truth.”’ ““No comrades on earth,” he declares heartily, “could 
be more congenial to my complexion.” Yet he protests that 
when these “‘semi-divine animals” attempt to function intellec- 
tually, they destroy their own charming integrity, they become 
“acrid and fussy and eccentric and sad.” And the vast bulk of 
English poetry and fiction he dismisses, with an exception or two, 
as a mere escape-valve for the shy sentimentality of this unintel- 
lectual race. When Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, too sensitively 
ready to ally himself with a bygone day, allows himself to become 
broken-hearted over Mr. Lytton Strachey’s vivacious disparage- 
ment of a few conspicuous figures, merely, of the Victorian period 
- even to the extent of dragging forth exhibits, aesthetic, humani- 
tarian, and other, to establish Victorian achievement — one won- 
ders how he would meet the countless sweeping challenges to 
English greatness that are so lightly scattered through “Soliloquies 
in England.” 
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Negligible frivolities these would be, however, to Mr. Murry, 
so very far from his concern is it to debate whether the English 
mind can think, yet so satisfactory is his proof that it does, 
One would suppose him peculiarly competent to act as the geogra- 
pher of English thought, but it happens that those Countries of 
the Mind upon which he now reports so reliably — and of which 
he offers, of course, no hasty tourist-impressions, but thoroughly 
clear topographies — are not English alone, but French also. It is 
the French half of the book, whatever the explanation may be, 
that seems to have been more energetically conceived. Mr. Murry 
is traditional in discussing Shakespeare, spirited and thorough. 
going in his attack upon the Flaubert legend, almost revolutionary 
in his convincing study of Baudelaire, engaging in his talk on the 
poet Clare, and at his best, perhaps, so far as mere writing goes, 
in the short essay on Doughty’s “Arabia Deserta.” He praises 
what he considers incomparable writing in prose that is itself 
beautifully strong and shapely. 

If it seems important to the adult reader that a critic shall have 
communicable fire in addition to his severer virtues, this quality is 
more than important, it is notoriously indispensable, in approach- 
ing readers and hearers just short of maturity. The teacher who 
really captures students can be no mere brooding scholar. “| 
have never liked the taste of academic straw,” says the quotable 
Mr. Santayana, “but there are fat grains and seeds of novelty 
even at universities, which the lively young wits that twitter in 
those shades pick up like hungry sparrows.” It was not only that 
Mr. Santayana’s own enchanted following at Harvard had far 
richer nutriment than this suggests, but that through contact 
with his lustrous and flexible mind they must have learned, among 
many other things, to think. It did not matter that he may have 
had, even then, to tear down whole nations and literatures to 
make his delicate and airy points. And the English youth of to- 
day is evidently just as impetuous as the Harvard youth of Mr. 
Santayana’s day in its response to that very different gift of 
Professor Quiller-Couch’s — that astonishing gift of direct human 
approach to such familiar figures of the class-room as Chaucer 
and Milton. He perhaps even transcends the office of critic when 
he succeeds in making Milton, too fatally linked with the lofty 
and sublime, stand sharply out as an imperfect human being of the 
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ay before yesterday, with a strong yearning to write for the stage. 
There is no dogmatism in these college lectures, no discourteous 
intimation that because his audience is young it is inferior in 
understanding. Nothing could be more disarming, on the contrary, 
to youthful impatience than his beautifully sane and unpedantic 
tone, by which one does not at all mean mere smoothness. He is 
master of the art of presentation. 
And very fortunately, something of this same imaginative 
introduction to great writers that Professor Quiller-Couch has 
been offering to the young men of Cambridge seems to have been 
enjoy ed in this country by the students at Wesleyan University 
f Professor Caleb Winchester, who is on record as having im- 
ons Sir Walter Raleigh of Oxford as the most interesting man 
he met in a tour of America. This collection of lectures, delivered 
many times both to his students and publicly, and assembled and 
lited since his death by his former student, Louis Bliss Gillet, 
is extremely fresh and winning in style and reveals a mind both 
vigorous and acute — a mind also thoroughly saturated with its 
subject, which was nothing less than the whole field of English 
literature. Professor Winchester was inclined towards a perhaps 
excessive kindliness of judgment. And one expects to find in him, 
and does, traces of his evangelical origin. But with a mind of his 
calibre, these facts do not affect the value of his general perform- 
ance. His studies of the eighteenth century are extraordinarily 
good reading. Young minds must have found them irresistible. 
A born critic, one would say of this American teacher, if one may 
mean by that a born interpreter, a born enkindler of other minds. 
But there can surely be no definition of a critic elastic enough 
to include Mr. St. John Ervine, at least in the attitude he displays 
in discussing a group of contemporary English writers — Shaw, 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, Chesterton, Moore, Yeats, and AE. 
This ungracious comment would be superfluous if Mr. Ervine had 
kept to his declared intention of setting down remembered per- 
sonal impressions, only, of these older men. But where, as in the 
case of Mr. Galsworthy, personal reminiscence seems to have been 
a little scanty, he has in place of it attempted criticism that has 
an undisguised personal bias. Nearly twenty pages are devoted 
to the expression of Mr. Ervine’s unfavorable view of a single 
play of Mr. Galsworthy’s. There are vivid, even valuable bits in 
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the book, particularly in the chapters on Mr. Yeats and AF: 
but the author seems to have been unable to withstand the temp- 
tation to digress, and to digress quite intemperately, into bypaths 
of prejudice. 
Ox.ivia Howarp Dunsar. 
New York City. 


FOR A LATIN-AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


Latin AMERICA AND THE Unirep States, 6y GraHamM H. Srvarr, 
Century Co. 

THe New Latin America, éy J. WarsHaw, Thomas Y. Crowell. 

History oF THE Latin-AmeERIcAN Nations, dy WILLIAM Spenc: 
Rosertson, D. Appleton & Co. 

Six Years n Bontvia, dy A. V. L. Guise, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Inca Lanp, dy Hiram Bincuam, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Work1nG Nort FroM Pataconta, dy Harry A. Franck, Century Co. 


Pouitics, history, travel, archaeology, all these and more are 
offered in this collection of recent books about Hispanic America. 
The range is wide, and the quality is generally excellent. The 
historical volumes are especially welcome in a field notoriously 
lacking in works of genuine scholarship, whether written in Eng- 
lish or in another language. Professor Stuart’s book is a worthy 
addition to the new Century Political Science Series. The form of 
the title, “Latin America and the United States,” betrays quite 
properly the emphasis in the book itself. It is a study of the His- 
panic American countries and their relations with the United 
States, rather than a history of North American diplomacy in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is also a text-book, aimed primarily at 
college classes, but it is very readable, and should prove interesting 
and valuable to the general public. Three-fifths of the space is 
given to the countries about the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico, and about a hundred pages to Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile; an apportionment which reflects the relative importance in 
the nineteenth century of our relations with these two American 
areas. Venezuela is alluded to only in connection with the develop- 
ments in the Monroe Doctrine between 1895 and 1903, and 
Ecuador apparently is not mentioned. 

The book is based on extensive reading in the scattered litera- 
ture on the subject, and careful utilization of most of the available 
printed documentary sources. The survey is necessarily brief, yet 
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well-balanced in form and in judgment, and generally accurate 
although Porfirio Diaz was not a full-blooded Indian, and Henry 
|.ane Wilson has not the last word to say about Madero). Where 
our diplomatic policy has been lacking in foresight or in sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the factors involved, as has so often hap- 
pened during the past century, the case is stated with fairness 
and consistency. It is a book which Hispanic Americans should 
be glad to read. 

Our southern neighbors will also find Professor Warshaw’s vol- 
ume muy simpdtico. Its aim is “to present a faithful picture of 

. the onward moving Latin America of the present moment”; 

also incidentally to help us see ourselves as the Hispanic American 
sees us. The book is concerned with recent industrial develop- 
ments, foreign commercial and political interests, social and edu- 
cational movements, and achievements in literature and the fine 

ts. There is nothing to indicate that the writer has ever been in 
South America, but his range of information is extraordinarily 
wide. One suspects the intervention of a very efficient press- 
clipping bureau, for the book is absolutely up to the minute. 

There are good chapters on the Monroe Doctrine, on education, 
and on the emancipation of women. The essay of twenty-five 
pages sketching the literary accomplishments of Hispanic Ameri- 
cans since colonial times is an excellent short statement. The 
discussion of international questions is usually sound and to the 
point. But there is every evidence that the book was written 
rather hastily from second-hand knowledge. Facts, flung at the 
reader with gay abandon, are often misinterpreted. If it is true, 
for instance, that 134 vessels were constructed in yards at Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, between 1912 and 1916, they must have been 
small fishing boats or river launches, and the fact is incommensu- 
rate with the construction of docks at Vera Cruz, Valparaiso, or 
Suenos Aires, mentioned in the same sentence. Colombia in 
reality possesses no shipbuilding industry. We find such state- 
ments as that the climate of the Gran Chaco is that of a perpetual 
Mediterranean spring, and that the Palace of Fine Arts at Santi- 
ago, Chile, is perhaps the finest art building in the Western 
Hemisphere. The history in the volume is generally inexact. Brazil 
did not receive a federal constitution in 1887, nor did Paraguay 
regain her independence in 1870. Mexico was not “racked . . . by 
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internal upheavals” during the Diaz régime, and the Indians at 
that time certainly did not become prominent in government and 
industry. Pages 184-189 are a jumble of inaccuracies. 

Nevertheless, to the average North American reader Professor 
Warshaw’s volume will prove valuable and enlightening. It wil! 
help dispel a dangerous Anglo-Saxon provincialism, and show us 
that in social and political ways most of the Hispanic American 
nations are subject to similar influences, and undergoing as sig 
nificant changes as ourselves. The author is alive to the immense 
difficulties which Hispanic Americans in the nineteenth century 
have had to overcome, and even pays his respects to the presi- 
dential dictator. The book as a whole is an eloquent plea for 
Pan-Americanism. 

Professor Robertson has written an outline for college classes. 
His “History of the Latin-American Nations” is a text-book with 
a vengeance. It is notable, however, as offering a comprehensive 
account of the Hispanic portions of America from earliest times 
to the present day, tracing the fortunes of the modern republics 
separately to the outbreak of the great war. The allotment of 
space is generally excellent, and the narrative is reasonably ac- 
curate, but the style is bald, pedestrian, uninspired, and the effort 
at compression is not always felicitous. The book is not light 
summer reading, but as a work of reference for the student in or 
out of college it commands respect and sometimes admiration. 

The three volumes of travel and adventure will make first-rate 
reading at any time. This is especially true of A. V. L. Guise’s 
“Six Years in Bolivia,” describing the experiences of an engineer, 
English born but American trained, who managed a tin mine in 
the Andes 15,000 feet above sea-level and dredged the river sands 
for gold in the tropical forests of the upper Beni. The story is 
simple, direct, shrewdly humorous, and extraordinarily vivid and 
convincing. It may be recommended for its pictures of the natives, 
on the plateau and in the lowlands, their habits and manners, 
their feuds and religious rites. We are introduced to the “tropical 
tramp,” to outlaw communities in the jungle fringe of the eastern 
Andes, to the atrocities of rubber-gathering in Amazonia, to the 
Carnival at La Paz, and the idiosyncrasies of an Indian buil-fight. 
Nowhere can the reader obtain a livelier impression of the insist- 
ent, almost overwhelming, tropical luxuriance of the Bolivian 


yungas, 
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Professor Bingham’s “Inca Land” is an interesting account of 
travels and explorations in a neighboring country, southern Peru. 
The story 1s compounded of experiences on expeditions made with 
other explorers in IgII, Ig12, and 1915, under the auspices of 
Yale University and the National Geographic Society. Some of 
the material appeared as articles in “Harper’s Magazine,” the 
“National Geographic Magazine,” and the Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, but the reader is glad to have it 
collected and preserved in book form. The writer describes his 
ascent of Mt. Coropuna in IgII, in company with H. L. Tucker 
and Dr. Alejandro Coello, discusses Indians and archaeology about 
Lake Titicaca and along the railway from Puno to the ancient 
Inca capital, Cuzco, and relates the finding of various interesting 
Inca ruins in the valleys of the Urubamba and Vilcabamba Rivers, 
especially the remarkable highland fortress town of Machu Picchu. 

Professor Bingham apparently accepts the entire authenticity 
of Fernando Montesinos’ account of the Peruvian empire, for 
upon Montesinos he bases most of his argument about the prob- 
able history of Machu Picchu and of other aboriginal remains in 
its neighborhood. Altogether one wonders if Inca traditions as 
reflected in the writings of sixteenth-century Spaniards are to be 
taken too literally in reconstructing the pre-Columbian history of 
Peru. Incidentally, the custom of displaying on the ends of lances 
the heads of one’s enemies was a Peruvian as well as a European 
custom. Juan de Santa Cruz Pachacuti, whom the writer several 
times uses as a source of information for Peruvian history, refers 
to the practice, as does the seventeenth-century Bernabé Cobo in 
his “Historia del Nuevo Mundo.” Likewise the practice of mum- 
mifying human heads as trophies or talismans was probably not 
peculiar to the savage tribes of the Amazonian lowlands. Dr. 
Julio Tello has shown that it was common among many tribes in 
the Inca area as well. But these are minor matters. The book 
makes capital reading. Except for awkward and unnecessary varia- 
tions in the spelling of some Quichua place names, the narrative 
is simply and gracefully told, and will repay perusal by anyone 
interested in exploration along unbeaten paths in Andean and 
aboriginal America. 

Harry A. Franck has produced another of his many entertaining 
travel books, “Working North from Patagonia,” sequel to “ Vaga- 
bonding down the Andes” published several years ago. Mr. 
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Franck writes easily, voluminously, and is always diverting, 
His books are popular. But he lacks certain qualities essential in 
an impartial and accurate observer. He admits to a scanty supply 
of patience, a virtue requisite for successful travel or exploration 
anywhere, but especially in tropical or Latin lands. He is strangely 
lacking in sympathetic insight among strange peoples and foreign 
ideas, and is wholly wanting in historical-mindedness. He appears 
to suffer from an innate suspicion of city-bred youth, of the better 
dressed portion of society in general, and of those who labor not 
with their hands. And he is consumed with race prejudices, which 
is curious in one whose profession is that of the international! 
literary tramp. 

Where he found conditions more nearly approximating those at 
home, the note of carping criticism is less obvious. To the intelli- 
gent, progressive little republic of Uruguay he does full justice. 
Occasionally even a shy expression of enthusiasm escapes him. 

In Buenos Aires Franck was a bit less happy, perhaps because 
wealth and the social amenities that often go with it are there 
more in evidence. The Calle Florida plainly irritates him, as 
doubtless does fashionable Fifth Avenue or the Rue de la Paix, 
and some of his remarks about those who frequent it are not only 
unnecessary but misinforming. To refer to the students of the 
University of Buenos Aires as giving “exclusive attention to the 
color of their gloves and the brand of their perfumes” is sheer 
nonsense. 

Chile seems to be another shade less simpético to our writer. 
One receives the general impression that it belongs in the same 
class with the Andean countries farther north, which is a gross 
misreading of its history and of present conditions. Yet Franck 
does well in calling attention to the shabby, “‘down-at-the-heel” 
appearance of the principal Chilean cities in contrast with those 
of Argentina, Uruguay, or even Brazil, and to the shortcomings of 
government in a country rightly regarded as one of the most pro- 
gressive on the southern continent. Chile has been dominated in 
the past by a relatively small aristocracy of landed families, which 
has often been compared with the Whig aristocracy of a bygone 
England, a cultivated, intelligent, public-spirited class, inclined, 
however, to cast the burden of taxation upon those beneath it, 
and stooping to shameless methods of corruption at the polls to 
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maintain its political control intact. Yet even Chile since Franck’s 
visit has a radical government. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to Brazil, a country in which 
our author was able to indulge his humor without stint. As in 
Chile he was unfortunate in his first impressions, and all later 
observations seem to have been colored thereby. 

Ren of the shortcomings that Franck discovers in Brazilian 

e and politics are of course true. There is no doubt that suaper- 

tion and illiteracy are rife among the lower classes, as they are 
among the negroes and “poor whites” of our South. Without 
question the government of Brazil leaves much to be desired in 
the way of honesty and efficiency. Graft and other forms of politi- 
cal corruption flourish to an extraordinary extent. But it is not so 
many years ago that the governments of most of our own cities 
were a byword among the nations, while many intelligent Brazil- 
ians to-day are alive to the need of reform. Brazil faces difficult 
problems, of race, inheritance, and environment, and from more 
fortunate or more progressive peoples she has much to learn. She 
shares the vices of most civilized communities, and if they deserve 
the attention of the foreign visitor they should be presented in a 
proper perspective. There is no perspective in Franck’s volume — 
only studied exaggeration — till in some of his passages he verges 
on the grotesque. The scenery is often superb, but man is every- 
where vile. 

The race prejudices of the author are evident on every page. 
“The Portuguese,” he writes, “were the cheapest race in western 
furope, who won their place in history simply because they 
happen to live upon the sea.” The government is always a “mu- 
latto government,” and its citizens are all “tar-brushed.” His jests 
about Brazilian money are rather threadbare, and his remarks 
about the Portuguese language, doubtless intended to be humorous, 
are scarcely worthy of his intelligence. Portuguese is not an “‘ab- 
surd, mispronounced dialect,” but has had as long and distin- 
guished a career as Castilian. He describes derisively the new, 
half-built, splendidly laid-out capital of the state of Minas Geraes, 
but neglects to add that it is not different from Washington, D. C., 
a century ago. He complains of the stupidity of life in a small 
Brazilian town, but appears never to have heard of Main Street. 
He groans over the-taxi fares in Rio, although they were no higher 
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than in New York in wartime, while the cars, he might have added, 
were cleaner and handsomer and “gas” cost a dollar a gallon! 
For two pages Franck vents his spleen upon the workings of the 
splendid National Library at Rio, but has evidently never tried 
to make use of similar institutions in the more “civilized” coun- 
tries of Continental Europe. The reviewer can state confidently 
that it is mot “entirely comme il faut for [a man] to come down 
to the early morning meal in the best hotels in his pajamas.” 

Altogether the reviewer cannot agree with the publishers that 
Franck’s volumes constitute a complete picture, physical, social, 
economic, and political, of South America. He hopes, however, 
that Franck will write a similar book about the United States. It 
will be filled with vivid pictures of East-Side New York and the 
profiteering nouveau riche as typical of American civilization, and 
to most of us it will doubtless prove an eye-opener! 


C. H. Harine. 
Harvard University. 


FREEDOM IN MODERN RELIGION 


Wuat Is THERE IN RE.icion? by Henry SLoane Corrin, Macmillan 
Co. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Procress, 46y Harry Emerson Fospick, Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 

THe Cuurcu in America, dy WiLt1AM ApAmMs Brown, Macmillan Co. 
THE times are not what they were. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in our modern books on religion. Not for many a generation 
has there been so free a discussion of vital religious problems on 
the part of religious men. It is no longer this or that traditional 
doctrine that absorbs attention, in spite of the Fundamentalists 
and the undue amount of notice they attract. Religious leaders 
are writing to-day on matters of human, not merely sectarian, 
concern. 

“What Is There in Religion?” Not in Episcopalianism or 
Congregationalism or Protestantism or even Christianity, but in 
religion. That is a question that a man like Dr. Coffin knows how 
to answer and he has answered it in this little book in a way to 
meet the needs not only of college students, for whom it is pri- 
marily intended, but of other inquiring minds as well. For there 
are many among us who are eager to know the real values of life 
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but are doubtful whether this old and time-worn thing we call 
religion has any worth at all in these modern days. There is no 
arguing in the book. It is simply a parable related with a charm of 
style, a richness of imagery, and a wealth of illustration that 
make it refreshing and invigorating like the great river that runs 
through it from beginning to end. 

In “Christianity and Progress” Dr. Fosdick is dealing with no 
merely superficial theme but with what is, after all, for the men 
of to-day the central question about this Christian religion of 
ours. Is it a living, growing thing or only a fossil from an ancient 
past? If anyone imagines it is the latter, let him read this book 
with its splendid breadth of vision and its resistless sweep of 
thought. He will learn here not only that Christianity is indeed 
alive but what it means to be alive, a lesson sadly needed in these 
curiously obscurantist and reactionary days. 

And then the church: “The Church in America.” A very 
different book this, not a series of lectures like the other two but 
a painstaking presentation of a mass of contemporary facts having 
to do among other things with boards and societies and other 
fruits of the inveterate human instinct for organization — and yet 
big and vital questions emerge here too, and the permanent value 
of the book lies in the way the author envisages all the practical 
problems in the light of large issues. It is a book that is bound 
to have a wholesome effect on the thinking and the functioning 
of our American churches. 

What is there in religion? What is there in Christianity? What 
is there in the church? we might phrase these successive titles. 
If anyone wants to know he cannot do better than read these 
three books, and if he thinks he does not care to know and by 
any chance were to look into them nevertheless, he would speedily 
find himself mistaken. For, after all, thoughtful and open-minded 
men and women everywhere would Jike to know if they thought 
there were any chance of finding out. There is a better chance 
to-day than for many a day past, for frankness and fearlessness 
belong to this generation in uncommon measure, and religion 
happily is profiting thereby as are many other great and enduring 
things. 

ArtHUR C, McGirrert. 

Union Theological Seminary. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AS IT NOW STANDS 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: CHIEFLY AS INTERPRETED AND APPLIED 
THE Unirep States, 6y CHARLES CHENEY Hype, 2 v0/s., Little, 
Brown & Co. 

INTERNATIONAL Law AND THE Wor.tp War, éy James W. Garver, 
2 vols., Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE concrete limitations which Professor Hyde has imposed 
upon himself of dealing with American law and practice, serve 
to make his book not merely of scientific but also of practical 
value to the student of American foreign policy and to the lawyer, 
The dangers of writing a book on international law in a period so 
unstable and emotional as that through which we have just passed 
are not to be minimized; yet the author has exercised the “cold 
critical faculty” with a remarkable degree of impartiality. The 
very existence of these volumes, systematizing a voluminous mass 
of statutes, court decisions, treaties, state papers, arbitral awards, 
and scientific opinions, is a standing refutation of the not uncom- 
mon question: Is there such a thing as international law? 

There seems to be. Courts and foreign offices apply it, and 
nations govern themselves by it, under penalty for violation, 
even in war, though the self-imposed function of plaintiff, judge, 
and sheriff is not always calculated to inspire respect. If during 
war its principles seem more open to question and uncertainty, 
this is but a reflection of the ordinary experience that in time of 
stress, self-restraint and obedience to law are likely to become !ax, 
not to mention the fact that this part of the law is the most un- 
certain of all. Yet neutral pressure or post-war tribunals afford a 
means of determining principles and their application. It is when 
neutrals surrender their positions that established rules of law 
even during war are likely to be most grievously violated or 
challenged. How far these concessions to expediency can be 
deemed to have either violated or altered the law is the difficulty 
with which the commentator must deal, and his prejudices or 
emotions are not always without influence in guiding his judg- 
ment. 

This problem was one of the most difficult which confronted 
Mr. Hyde; and, on the whole, his excellent discrimination attests 
the value of his work. His disposition to support changed methods 
of visit and search by belligerents of neutral commerce, his will. 
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oness to sanction limited war zones, his distinctions between 
the armed and the unarmed merchantman, and the conclusion 
that by availing itself of the privilege of arming the former 
forfeits some of its immunity from unwarned attack, a position 

w supported by France, are contributions of interest and im- 
portance. He doubts the practicability of making neutrality 
shsolete by compelling all nations to join in a war against the 

d-picked pariah, the theory of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations; he is rather inclined to believe that wars can be more 
successfully starved out by making it the duty of neutrals to 
forbid aid of any kind, even by private persons, from being ex- 
tended to belligerents from neutral soil. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hyde seems perhaps too much inclined 
to regard as changes of law some of the violations of law effected 
during the recent war by Orders in Council reminiscent of the 
Napoleonic wars. For example, it is unfortunate that he appears 

willing to abandon the age-long struggle for foodstuffs as goods 
~adicenile contraband, on the ground that a belligerent has a 
right “to intercept traffic designed to aid its enemy.” This was 
never, it is believed, unqualifiedly true, the belligerent’ s privilege 
being strictly limited to goods absolutely contraband or which 
were proved to be destined to and useful to the enemy’s armed 
forces. The mere capability of food being used by an army was 
and is insufficient legally to justify its capture, as Lord Salisbury 
made very clear in the Boer war. Like many rules of law operative 
in time of war this was a practical compromise between the 
admitted claim of the belligerent to stop aid to the enemy’s armed 
forces and the neutral’s right to trade in non-hostile goods. It 
would be unfortunate if the neutral claim to trade were to be 
abandoned, as would follow almost necessarily from the obsoles- 
cence of the category of goods conditionally contraband. In the 
interest of future generations, it is desirable that post-war tri- 
bunals establish the distinction between belligerent violations 
and legitimate changes of law. So eminent a statesman and 
lawyer as John Bassett Moore has recently avowed his refusal to 
believe that the present generation would “‘consciously relinquish 
the conception that all human affairs in war and peace must be 
regulated by law and abandon itself to the desperate conclusion 
that the sense of self-restraint, which is the consummate product 
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and essense of civilization, has finally succumbed to the passion 
for unregulated and indiscriminate violence.” 

Whatever minor differences one may now and then have with 
Mr. Hyde’s views on particular questions of law — on all of 
which it would be futile to expect universal agreement — no one 
can, I believe, fail to recognize in the author a master of his 
subject, with fine powers of analysis and reasoning, an excellent 
grasp of the mass of materials he had to control, a commanding 
literary style, and an incisive method of expression. The arrange- 
ment is all that could be desired, and every topic with which the 
author has dealt has been subjected to a critical judgment. Among 
general treatises on international law, it is undoubtedly the best 
in the United States since that of Wheaton, and among modern 
works it takes rank with those of Hall and Westlake. 

The author of “International Law and the World War” set 
himself the task of reviewing “the conduct of the belligerents in 
respect to their interpretation and application of the rules of 
international law . . . and wherever infractions appeared, t 
endeavor to determine the responsibility and to place it where it 
properly belonged.” This task at best is no easy one; but Mr. 
Garner labored under handicaps of bias and partiality, perhaps 
not unnatural, which to some extent deprive his work of the 
judicial character which it purports to assume. 

The greater part of the work was written prior to the entrance 
of the United States into the European war and covers the princi- 
pal questions of law which arose between the respective bellig- 
erents and the neutrals. Written at the height of the conflict, 
with sources of information steeped in propaganda and advocacy, 
its partiality is easily comprehensible. Mr. Garner’s most useful 
service consists in summarizing by subject matter the legislation 
of the various countries and the diplomatic correspondence con- 
nected with the controversies between belligerents and neutrals 
arising out of the measures adopted by the respective belligerents 
in the prosecution of the war. The various chapters often begin 
with some background of pre-war rules and practices, so as to 
make more intelligible the measures adopted during the war. It 1s 
when Mr. Garner draws conclusions from the facts —- not always 
ascertainable at the time and frequently unreliable by reason of 
their source — that commendation must be more sparing. 
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\{r. Garner’s views of the “‘measures of blockade”’ under the 
British Order in Council of March 11, 1915, commanded neither 


the support of the United States government nor of authoritative 
writers like Moore and Hyde. The assumed “‘right of a belligerent 
to cut off the overseas commerce of the enemy” is conceded by 
neutrals solely on the condition of compliance with the rules of 


contraband and blockade. Once one acquiesces, as Mr. Garner 
frequently does, in the breach of these conditions, neutral 
trade becomes a mere matter of belligerent license. This never 
had been the law. Mr. Garner makes no reference to Sir Samuel 
Evans’s stricture in the case of the Hakan that the “blockade”’ 
was “not a blockade at all, except for journalistic and political 
purposes.” The Order in Council of March 11, Ig15, was the 
central factor in the reciprocal series of belligerent reprisals which 
ultimately brought the United States into the war. The chapter 
on the “transfer of flag”’ is one of the best in the book. On “armed 
merchantmen”’ the author’s position is not sound, it is believed, 
as comparison with Hyde’s analysis will probably show; this may 
account for Mr. Garner’s relegating to a footnote the important 
Note of January 18, 1916, in which Secretary Lansing proposed 
that submarines should be required to adhere to the customary 
methods of visit and search in return for an inhibition against 
armament on merchant vessels, any degree of which, said Lansing, 
had the character of ‘offensive armament.” Nor does Mr. Garner 
subject to any criticism the ambiguous Memorandum of March 
25, 1916, on the same subject, wherein the Department of State 
reversed itself and assumed inconsistent positions. The author 
will probably not insist on his view that rules of neutrality could 
not be changed in time of war, when it is realized that it was 
principally in time of war that they were both made and altered. 
Valuable as much of the information in this book undoubtedly is, 
one cannot help feeling that it might have been better to post- 
pone the judicial weighing of evidence until a period when the evi- 
dence was more abundantly and impartially available, and until a 
period more propitious for the exercise of the “cold critical 
faculty” which Marshall deemed essential to any exposition of 
the law. 
Epwin M. Borcuarp. 
Yale University. 
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SCIENCE FOR THE GENERAL READER 


THE Outtine OF Science, edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, vols. iii & ip, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue third and fourth vo'umes of “The Outline of Science” con- 
stitute the final volumes in this noteworthy attempt of the 
distinguished British biologist, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, to 
present to the public at large an untechnical account of modern 
science and its multitudinous ramifications in present-day civi- 
lization. In the present volumes, there are twenty-three articles 
covering a wide range of subjects from the bacteria up — or shall 
we say down? — to psychic science by Sir Oliver Lodge. These 
articles are copiously illustrated, both with colored plates and 
photographs. A considerable number of the latter are of excep- 
tional interest. 

But what is to be said about the contents of the various articles? 
At least this, that they show a remarkable degree of variation. 
Thus the first article in volume Iv is a comparatively long and, 
for the most part, technical discussion of the bacteria by Sir 
E. Ray Lankester. It is splendidly done, but it can hardly be said 
to be “A plain story simply told.” On the other hand, a great 
many of the articles, most of which are written by Professor 
Thomson himself, are not technical, but beautifully and interest- 
ingly written in accordance with the stated purpose of the series. 

One thing that seems quite incomprehensible is the almost 
complete absence of any logical arrangement of the various arti- 
cles. They jump from the psychical to the botanical; from the 
lower vertebrates to the Einstein theory; from bacteriology to 
geology. At times I have an almost overwhelming desire to pull 
the books apart, arrange the articles in a series which is logical, 
at least to me, and then have them re-bound. 

The query comes as to why this valuable contribution should 
be seriously marred by the disarrangement. This is a matter of 
speculation, but the first explanation that comes to the mind of 
the present reviewer is that the printers were begging for copy, 
and so, as a general rule, the articles which were first available 
were the first to be printed. One wonders if, perchance, any of the 
material was too late to be included in the final volume before 
the presses started whirring. I am inclined to the opinion that a 
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nsiderable portion of the series on applied science may have had 
this fate, for the three articles which are given, on “The Marvels 

Electricity,” “Wireless Apparatus,” and “Flying,” hardly 
scr trace the surface. May we hope for a fifth volume, which might 
well be entirely given over to applied science? 

However, notwithstanding the defects noted, these books pre- 
sent an enormous number of scientific facts in a very interesting 
and accurate fashion. It is hard to see how they can fail to be of 
creat interest and real value to any normal person, adolescent or 
idult, whether such a one be a Poet, Plumber, Pupil, or Professor. 
Georc_E A. BalrseELt. 


re 


Yale University. 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


rEEL, by CHARLES RumrorpD Waker, Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Tae LABOR MovEMENT AND THE Farmer, 4y Hayes Rossins, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 
Lapor AND Democracy, 4y WitiiAM L. Hucoins, Macmillan Co. 


lr would be interesting to know what proportion of the owners of 
large industrial enterprises have ever been in, or indeed have ever 

1, the plants in which they own shares. Undoubtedly it would 
be surprisingly small. And among the general public, ignorance of 
how articles of daily use are produced and what their making 
involves is unquestionably greater. How few of us have been in 
a textile mill, a clothing factory, a coal mine, a steel mill, a shoe 
factory, a logging camp, or a packing plant. 

The understanding and sympathy with which business owners 
and the public treat the demands of labor depend in large degree 
upon how vividly they realize the nature of the work and the 
a al in modern industry. Quite evidently then, in our highly 

specialized and impersonal society, books such as Husband's “A 
Y ear ina Coal Mine,” Williams’s “What’s on the Worker’s Mind,’ 
Hapgood’s “In Non-Union Mines,” and Walker’s “Steel,” which 
describe their authors’ experiences as manual laborers, have a 
peculiarly important function to perform. In many ways “‘Steel”’ 
is the best book of its type in recent years. It is brief, it is extremely 
vivid, it is replete with dialogue and incident, and, best of all, it 
asks neither pity for the men nor censorship for the employers. 
It gives the facts and lets the reader form his opinion. Because it 

13 
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shows so clearly what the twelve-hour shift in steel really means, 
its appearance at this time, when the investigation of the Fed. 
erated American Engineering Societies has made this a subject 
of public discussion, is most opportune. 

Mr. Robbins’s book would better have been called “The Labor 
Movement and the Public,” for it is written from the standpoint 
of the public, not of the farmer. Indeed, its neutral and fair- 
minded attitude and its appeal to understand the labor movement 
before judging it, are the outstanding merits of the work. Despite 
these important virtues, however, the book is disappointing. It 
touches a vast variety of topics and demolishes many current 
misconceptions concerning injunctions, the closed shop, restriction 
of output, strikes, and the walking delegate; but it fails to assist 
one very much to understand the general significance of the labor 
movement, the forces behind it, or the results to be expected from 
it. Why is it that relations between capital and labor are so 
chronically strained and so difficult to adjust? Absence of personal 
relations affords no explanation; for in the sweat shop, where 
relations are most intimate, they are also least satisfactory. 
Miserable conditions and starvation wages are not the answer; 
for discontent and strikes are as prevalent among the prosperous 
workers as among the downtrodden. What forces lie behind the 
labor movement and whence comes its extraordinary ability to 
overcome obstacles? During its century and more of existence in 
this country, it has encountered the desperate and unremitting 
resistance of employers. Hordes of immigrants, alien to the idea 
of unionism, and divided from native workers and from one 
another by language and culture, have impeded its development. 
Time and again depression has all but completely destroyed tt. 
In its inexperience it has tried many disastrous experiments such 
as producers’ co-operation, one big union, and independent politi- 
cal action. Yet, despite these obstacles, the movement has survived 
and grown. To-day it has over four million members in this 
country, and during the last twenty-five years its membership has 
increased ten-fold. Whence comes this amazing vitality? What 
enables unionism to survive its mistakes? And where is this re- 
markable movement leading us? What goals does it seek? What 
effects may we expect from it? To questions such as these, Mr. 
Robbins, absorbed by particular aspects of the movement, gives 
little attention. 
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In “Labor and Democracy” we meet the much discussed 
Kansas plan for adjusting labor disputes. As is well known, Kansas 
has made illegal strikes and lock-outs in certain industries — food 
manufacturing, clothing, fuel, railroads and other public utilities 

and has established a court to decide disputes when the parties 
fail. Judge Huggins, who is the presiding judge of the court, tells us 
little concerning the work of the court, but he states well the in- 
dividualistic philosophy upon which his faith in it rests. His 
defense of the court’s failure to do more to prevent the packing 
strike in 1g20 is unconvincing. He minimizes unduly the impor- 
tance of the strikes of the coal miners against the court. Unfor- 
tunately the book was written before the railroad and coal strikes 
of 1922. Suffice it to say that the court did little in the face of these 
troubles, and the men struck in Kansas as elsewhere. 

But if, to settle labor troubles, it is necessary only to forbid 
strikes and lock-outs and to establish a court to hear disputes, 
why have students of labor problems not generally advocated this 
plan? Reference can be made only to several of the numerous 
reasons. When wage-earners are denied rights which they honestly 
and firmly, although possibly erroneously, believe they should 
possess, radical and uncompromising labor movements usually 
develop. The likelihood of stimulating such a labor movement is 
felt to outbalance the gains from the prohibition of strikes. 
Furthermore, when men cannot strike off the job, they are likely 
to strike on the job. Sabotage is in many ways more injurious and 
more difficult to control than open resistance. Finally, the main- 
tenance of good relations between capital and labor is regarded as 
more important than the prevention of strikes. If strikes and 
lock-outs are forbidden and an industrial court established, liti- 
gation replaces bargaining as the method of settling differences. 
But litigation creates, not good will or understanding between the 
litigants, but antagonism and mistrust. Negotiation, on the other 
hand, at least tends to establish good relations. 

Judge Huggins insists that the industrial court does not preclude 
negotiation. To bargain, however, each side must have a basis on 
which to make or to refuse demands. If the strike is outlawed, the 
workers have no basis on which to bargain — unless they threaten 
sabotage. Consequently, prohibition of strikes and lock-outs is 
likely sooner or later to make bargaining perfunctory and to 
render litigation the usual method of settling differences. 
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To test the Kansas plan thoroughly it would be necessary for 
one or two industrial States to adopt it. If this is done the method 
of appointing the court should be improved. In Kansas, appoint. 
ment is by the governor. In industrial States, the labor vote, if 
concentrated, could elect the governor. Were so much at stake as 
the appointment of a body to fix wages in basic industries, sooner 
or later labor would unite behind a candidate representing it, and 
a biassed court would result. For this and other reasons it would 
seem preferable for the court to be appointed by an Industria! 
Council equally representative of the employers and the unions 


involved. 
SuMNER H. S iicurTer. 


Cornell University. 


THE OLDEST STORY OF THE DELUGE 


A Hesrew Deuce Story IN CUNEIFORM AND OTHER Epic Frac- 
MENTS IN THE Pierpont Morcan Lisrary, dy ALBERT T. Cay, 


Yale University Press. 

For more than a decade Dr. Clay has devoted himself to the 
reconstruction of the early history of the ancient empire of the 
Amorites, and to the dislodgment of the prevailing idea that 
Israel’s traditions were borrowed from Babylonia, a theory that is 
generally called Pan-Babylonism. The present work offers evi- 
dence of an important character to prove his thesis. It is based on 
a Babylonian inscription in the Pierpont Morgan Library, which 
he has been able to read and interpret to a far more complete 
extent than his predecessors; and he finds the key for its elucida- 
tion in the discovery of the presence of many Hebrew words. That 
is, the story must have a Hebrew background, and in its passage 
into an Assyrian version there have been carried over many of the 
words of the original language. 

What then are the relations of this text to the famous flood 
stories of the Babylonian literature? The best known of these 1s 
that found in the Gilgamesh Epic, but several other versions were 
also current. By critical comparison Dr. Clay is able to show that 
one of the Assyrian versions of the legend is a later recension and 
expansion of the Hebrew Deluge Story which he has successfully 
deciphered. He shows how the author of the later recension was 
not always able to understand the early original from which he 
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copied, that he sometimes mistranslated the strange Hebrew 
words, sometimes added a gloss to give an explanation of an un- 
intelligible word or phrase. Thus he is able by critical comparison 
to prove that one of the Assyrian versions of the legend is second- 
ary to his new Deluge Story. In matter of fact the text he presents 
‘s, as text, the most ancient of all the cuneiform Deluge Stories, 
being dated by its scribe in the year 1966 B.c., 1300 years earlier 
than the establishment of Asshurbanapal’s library, to which we are 
indebted for most of the literary remains of Babylonia. The oldest 
text of the legend has ultimately a Syrian provenance. 

Following farther this clue of Hebrew vocabulary, Dr. Clay 
discovers several similar cases in the Gilgamesh account of the 
deluge, and this increases the plausibility of the belief that the 
whole cycle of flood legends had its origin in a Hebrew-speaking 
land, that is, Syria or Amurru, as the learned scholar prefers to 
call it. 

Dr. Clay has given all students of ancient civilization and of the 
Bible a most stimulating discovery. He has revealed the presence 
of an early literature in the land contiguous and intimately related 
to the land of the Bible, for an age when we had no information 
except the Bible data, which it is the fashion to treat as unhistor- 
ical fiction. It is of vast interest to discover these earliest remains 
of the Hebrew language. We had known that Hebrew was the 
tongue of Syria in the second millennium; now we can trace it back 
into the third millennium, as the language of a cultivated people. 

We can but briefly remark upon some points of theological 
interest. In this oldest form of Deluge Story the Deity is called by 
the absolute term i/u, ““God”’ (Dr. Clay might have added that in 
the Senjirli pantheon i/u or e/ is one of the gods.) The author 
rightly connects this usage with the thread of biblical monotheism 
and holds that it is testimony to the biblical tradition concerning 
the El Elyon, ““God Almighty,” of Abraham’s day and similar 
theologoumena. There is no question but that the “legends” of the 
Bible have been treated by recent scholarship in a cavalier and 
sophomoric manner, for it is the vogue to appreciate the Babylo- 
ian religion and to depreciate that of the Bible. We need new 
discoveries, such as Dr. Clay has made, to stimulate biblical schol- 
arship to fresh and independent thinking about the biblical 
problems. 
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The value of the volume is increased by new contributions to 
the Etana and Adapa legends, with various original discussions of 
interest to the history of religion, which no specialist can afford to 
ignore. It is concluded with a presentation of all the known forms 
of the Deluge Story, so that the student has the whole corpus of 
material at hand. Both Yale University and the Yale Press have 
reason to be proud of the distinguished Yale Oriental Series of 
publications to which this volume belongs, which places New 
Haven in the forefront of Assyriological scholarship. 

James A. Montcomery, 


University of Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATIONAL UNREST 


Mopern DevELopMents IN Epucationat Practice, dy JOHN Apams, 
Harcourt, Brace &8 Co. 
THE Rerorm or Epucation, éy Giovanni GENTILE, Harcourt, Bra 
& Co. 
Epucation 1n A Democracy, 4y Datias Lore SuHarp, Houghtor 
Mifflin Co. 
THE THREEFOLD CoMMONWEALTH, dy Rupo.pPH STEINER, Macmillan 
Co. 
THE spirit of unrest that is passing through the world to-day is 
not passing over the educational dwelling. From every quarter 
there comes criticism of education and educational institutions. 
In his “Modern Democracies,” Lord Bryce concludes that in its 
results popular education has fallen far short of the hopes and 
expectations of those eighteenth and nineteenth century reformers 
who fought the battles for political democracy. From this esti- 
mate of what education has actually accomplished there is no 
appeal. Yet the faith in education persists. While recognizing the 
relative failure of particular educational programmes, we maintain 
an undiminished confidence in the possibilities of education. There 
is much disagreement about the nature of the ideal programme, 
although many think they have found it. In the four volumes 
under review is revealed the interest of two continents in this 
search. 

Professor Adams has endeavored to bring within the compass 
of one small volume an interpretation and criticism of the more 
recent developments in educational practice. Mental tests, educa- 
tional measurements, the Dalton plan, the Gary contribution, the 
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roject method, free discipline, are all recognized in the chapter 
headings. And he has broken somewhat new ground by devoting 
a chapter to the place of psychoanalysis in education. Throughout 
the book he exhibits a surprising familiarity and sympathy with 
what is taking place on this side of the Atlantic. Although each 
topic is handled in a detached and critical manner, the position 
taken on most questions would be regarded as advanced even in 


America. 

The central contention of the author is that, because of the 
development of a genetic psychology, education is undergoing a 
process of re-orientation. He feels that a genuinely mew education 
is coming into being; that all recent changes, however unrelated 
they may appear to be on the surface, are bound together by a 
common principle; that through them all there runs a common 
thread; and that each represents an attempt to bring education 
more closely into harmony with the nature of the child. In this 
interpretation there is undoubtedly much of truth. Since the days 
of Rousseau the child has come to occupy increasingly the centre 
of the educational stage. But latterly, especially following the 
work of Herbart and Dewey, the social principle has demanded 
and received recognition. 

From Professor Adams’s account one gains the impression that 
educational changes move at a slower pace in England than in the 
United States. This is due in his opinion to external examinations 
which “form the dead hand that tradition places upon all attempts 
to get out of the rut of established educational custom.”’ Not in- 
frequently these examinations make it exceedingly difficult for the 
teacher of vision and energy to attend to the real purposes of edu- 
cation. His vision is strangled by the chains of bureaucracy, and 
his energy is consumed by the demands of routine. The writer, 
however, should not overlook the fact that, while his own country 
probably has more than its share, it certainly has no monopoly of 
these cramping influences. Although our elementary schools are 
relatively free from external control, our secondary schools enjoy 
no such freedom. The college, through the entrance examination 
in the East and through the prescription of subjects for admission 
in every section of the country, has greatly hampered all efforts 
at bringing about that thoroughgoing reform of secondary educa- 
tion which the needs of modern life make necessary. 
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In direct contrast with Professor Adams’s book, which deals 
chiefly with the more practical concerns of the teacher, is “The 
Reform of Education” by Professor Gentile. This volume is com- 
posed of a series of lectures, slightly modified for the American 
audience, which were delivered before the school teachers of 
Trieste by one of Italy’s most brilliant philosophers shortly after 
that city fell into Italian hands. It is an introduction to idealistic 
philosophy as well as a treatise on education. The writer makes a 
plea for freedom in education, for the recognition of the unity of 
education, and generally for a return to the idealistic philosophy. 
The chapter on “The Bias of Realism,” in which he examines 
critically the place of science, methods, programmes, manuals, and 
composition in education, contains his most valuable suggestions 
for the American student. To-day there is a strong tendency 
among us to think of education in terms of technique and formulae, 
to confuse education with its husk. ‘“‘The Reform of Education,” 
therefore, comes like a breath from another world. Indeed, on lay- 
ing down the book one cannot help wondering in what city in 
America a series of lectures on idealistic philosophy could be ap- 
preciated or even understood by the teachers of its elementary 
schools. 

In his “Education in a Democracy” Professor Sharp has en- 
larged upon his earlier papers in this field. He seems to be rather 
completely dissatisfied with present tendencies in education and 
social life. In taking this position he is not without company, for 
it is not characteristic of this generation to be satisfied with any 
institution. In his constructive proposals, however, he at times 
follows less frequented paths. The four chapters of the little vol- 
ume centre about four theses: first, that the public school should 
be a national school; second, that education for democracy must 
come through the public school; third, that education for individ- 
uality must come through the home; and fourth, that education 
for authority must come through life and nature. In each case, the 
author outlines his position with the skill and charm of a poet and 
with the earnestness and assurance of a prophet. He has appar- 
ently banished all doubts from his mind and sees stretching away 
in front of him the one straight and narrow way that leads to 
salvation. We can here examine only the first of his four theses. 

Professor Sharp maintains that the public school is the agency 
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through which the state should put its special stamp on the mind 
and character of the growing child. Through this institution a 
common culture and a common social philosophy should be given 
to all the citizens that compose the nation. Through it t':e people 
should be stirred to great collective achievement. Especially bitter 
is the attitude of the author towards the private school. All the 
children of all the people must be brought together in the public 
school to mingle on equal terms and to learn the lessons of social 
living. “Let one look with contempt or suspicion or indifference 
upon so fundamental an institution as the public school; let him 
draw off and leave it to the poor, the colored, the ‘foreign,’ the 
unholy, and thus divide the House of Democracy — that one is 
the enemy of America.” The public school is a sacred institution. 

The true democrat can only respond sympathetically to the 
idealism which permeates the volume. It would delight the eye to 
see the children of the rich and the poor, the Hebrew and the 
Gentile, the white and the colored, the meek and the proud, the 
clean and the unclean, the wise and the foolish, the saint and the 
sinner, all attending the same school and learning to live together 
in peace and good will. Christianity could ask for but little more. 
But how is such a condition to be brought about? Would Professor 
Sharp usher it in by a state edict that would override the convic- 
tions of many citizens? Would he favor an amendment to the 
Constitution, abolishing all private schools? Or would he merely 
contribute to and await the development of a social conscience to 
which the private school would be abhorrent? Furthermore, is not 
the private school the symptom rather than the disease itself? 
There is good reason for believing that the forces which create 
social classes run far deeper into human nature and into the 
American social order than Professor Sharp assumes. 

Another and more subtle point that should be raised here per- 
tains to the wisdom of bringing education wholly under the con- 
trol of the state. The author apparently has no serious misgivings 
regarding its essential goodness. Although he is very critical of 
all other governments, he maintains an unquestioned faith in the 
American state. It is, nevertheless, a commonplace that in a politi- 
cal democracy, government frequently reflects the interests of 
powerful minorities. Even when representing a majority of the 
citizens, it may commit the most indefensible stupidities and be 
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— 





as tyrannical as any despot. Many thoughtful persons to-day, 
therefore, feeling that the political state has become too powerful, 
favor some form of decentralization; and certain social and politi. 
cal movements are pointing towards a pluralistic social order. 
This mistrust of the all-powerful political state is clearly re- 
vealed in the last of the volumes under review, “‘The Threefold 
Commonwealth.” While not primarily a book on education, it 
suggests the place that educational institutions should occupy in 
the social order. Dr. Steiner agrees with Gentile that the malady 
from which society suffers to-day may be traced to the impotence 
of the spiritual life. The spirit of man has been subordinated to 
and even enslaved by the mechanisms of the political and eco- 
nomic life. It must be freed. But, according to Steiner, this freedom 
is possible only through a fundamental reorganization of society 
in which the economic life, the political life, and the spiritual life 
will each be accorded a certain autonomy. The point of interest 
to us is that he would place education in the third division and 
thus separate it entirely from the control of the political state. 
Especially does he emphasize the need of guaranteeing to the 
spiritual life an independent status so that it may be “free within 
the body social to expand and govern itself according to the im- 
pulses inherent in it.” That this is a desirable ideal in many re- 
spects is admitted, but Dr. Steiner throws little light on the 


methods to be pursued in attaining it. 
GeorGE S. Counts. 


Yale University. 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 


Captain Roy C. Smith, U. S. N. (retired), a writer and lecturer on 
naval science, has sent us the following comment on Professor Stevens's 
“Scrapping Mahan’”’ 

HE very interesting and remarkably well written article in 

THe YALE Review of April, 1923, by Professor William 
Oliver Stevens of the Naval Academy, presents a view of naval 
policy recently prominent, which must be taken into account in 
future; that is, the regulation of armament by agreement. 

The treaties formulated at the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armament will be effective for ten years, and may 
be renewed. These treaties will stop competition in the building 
of certain naval types. It may be that other leagues, or federa- 
tions, or associations of nations, or alliances, by the time the 
present treaties lapse, will also be effective in maintaining peace 
and territorial integrity, without the necessity of further compe- 
tition in armaments. 

But, in any case, does such cessation of competition really in- 
volve a scrapping of Mahan? The main title of Mahan’s works is 
“The Influence of Sea Power upon History.” He shows (and 
before his time it was not generally recognized) that sea power had 
been a dominating influence in most of the great wars of the past. 
When he tells of England’s grim ships that the Grand Army had 
never looked on, which, nevertheless, barred Napoleon’s further 
advance, he brings home to all minds the gist of his argument — 
that sea power was a mainspring, often working silently and un- 
perceived, which was productive of widespread results. The 
principles underlying the use of sea power which he deduced * 
historically, are, of course, immutable. Results may vary with 
circumstances; but in any case they are the result of causes. They 
follow a law, and Mahan’s writings are the nearest expression of 
the law. 

The doctrine of sea power does not seem to have suffered in the 
late war. The German submarines were superior for a time, because 
the Allies, though superior in sea power as a whole, were not 
able at first to contend with them successfully. Sea power made it 
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possible to close Germany to the world and throttle her supplies, 
and so contributed in a most prominent degree to the success of 
the war. This is the essence of Mahan’s teaching. 

If a nation, imbued with Mahan’s teachings, strives feverishly 
to increase its sea power, instead of coming to an agreement w ith 
possible rivals on an existing ratio of strength, and the rivals 
in self-defense follow the same policy, the principles of sea power 
are in no wise affected. To whatever degree the ratio is limited, 
if it is unlimited, one power in case of war, or several allied powers, 
will gain command of the sea, which is the object of sea power; 
and all Mahan’s principles will apply with equal force, whether 
the armaments are great or small. It is relative strength that will 
decide. 

There is no evidence that Mahan wrote his books to advocate 
winning world power by the creation of sea power. Sea power is 
just as necessary to maintain the position a nation has already 
won. What is needed in either case is the sea power that the 
nation’s foreign policy demands. The fact that a nation strives 
for sea power to dominate the world cannot be a reproach to 
Mahan. Good tools are often used for unworthy purposes. 

Professor Stevens’s statement that none of the “causes that led 
to the world war was more potent than the expansion of the 
German navy”’ must be a little open to doubt. The German navy 
was built, of course, to meet some day that of England; but it is 
the very general belief that Germany did not at that time expect 
England to join France and Russia, which countries were her 
main objectives. That England went in when she did, basing her 
action on the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, was a great blow 
to Germany. It was Germany’s militaristic policy that brought on 
the war, and it was the same policy, Mahan’s teachings no doubt 
aiding, that expanded the fleet; but it was not the expansion of 
the fleet in itself that brought on the war, or even in the most 
important measure. 

With reference to the sentence which Professor Stevens quotes 
from Mr. C. C. Taylor’s biography of Mahan, about the mental 
distress of the Admiral for his part in the war, I may say that to 
those who knew the Admiral personally, and his supersensitive 
nature, it was no surprise to learn that he suffered, however 
remote the actual connection between his teachings and the 
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catastrophe of the world war. And in the statement immediately 
following, that Mahan left out of calculation the possibility of 
agreement and faith, consideration should be given to the cir- 
cumstance that Mahan was not writing about the maintenance of 
peace (there is a book on the subject, of which more later), but on 
the influence of sea power on history. With his disposition, Mahan 
would have been one of the first to agree to the limitation of 
irmament by agreement. His writings treat of one thing, this is 

nies the two have no connection. As long as the world keeps 
mee by agreement Mahan is in abeyance. When it goes to war 

,ain Mahan is revived. For the principles he elucidated re- 

maner the law of gravity, or other natural laws; given certain 
situations and surroundings, they always operate. 

In speaking of Mahan’s contempt for nations that, having 
the opportunity, allowed sea power to slip, account should prob- 
ably be taken of their necessity for sea power, and how much sea 

power was essential to support the policy of those nations. All 
nations do not need the most powerful navy in the world. Mahan 
did not advocate that. Our representatives at the Washington 
Conference thought that the treaty navy would be sufficient for 
our purposes. 

As to the illustration given by Professor Stevens of Norway’s 
shipping, the reason that Norway does not need a large navy to 
protect her shipping is that all the world knows that Norway is 
not a dominating world power and is innocent of any intention to 
become one. If a dominating world power is considered, then 
Mahan’s dictum that a large navy is required to protect a large 
commerce is quite undisputed. 

During the naval holiday that results from the Washington 
Conference there will be no increase in capital ships. Sea power 
consists also of other types. It is certainly the duty of all the 
signatories of the treaties drafted at the Conference to add such 
other types as may be needed to balance the capital ships under 
the authorized ratio. If any nation goes farther than this, that fact 
will be known in time. There are only two remedies — another 
conference, to limit all types, or competitive building of types 
not limited. The former is of course simply an extension of the 
present limitation; the latter reverts to the disastrous practices 


of the past. 
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Peace by other means than war has been very fully treated in 
a book, to which allusion has already been made, by Colonel 
S. C. Vestal, U. S. Army, entitled “Maintenance of Peace,” pub- 
lished in 1920. It should be read and pondered by every person in- 
terested in our foreign relations. A striking point brought out by 
Colonel Vestal is that it has frequently happened in history that 
a nation has excelled either in its army, or in its fleets, according 
to its needs; but the instances are rare when it has excelled in 
both. And, that when a nation is striving to excel in both, that 
nation will bear watching; its object is probably world con- 
quest. 

It appears that there are two separate questions under dis- 
cussion in Professor Stevens’s article — one the doctrine of sea 
power in its bearing on warfare, the other the maintenance of 
peace. The Washington Conference adopted some of the recog- 
nized methods of maintaining peace; and if in the discussions 
Mahan was not mentioned, it must be that in the view of the 
participants his doctrine was not involved. 

The argument sustaining the title of the article may possibly be 
expressed briefly as follows: Mahan elucidated the doctrine of sea 
power. Ships are the basis of sea power. The Washington Con- 
ference scrapped ships. The Washington Conference scrapped 
Mahan. This is an interesting syllogism — whether or not it is 
a non sequitur may be left to logicians. 

Leaving out the question of “scrapping Mahan,” the remainder 
of the article, which takes up our duties with regard to the navy 
under the treaty, and our future naval policy, is altogether 
thoughtful and commendable. With a different title and some 
changes in the text, little exception could be taken to the article. 
It is, however, a pity that the public should gain the idea that 
any doubt has been cast on Mahan, who is not only our greatest 
naval writer, but who-has given a doctrine to the world that 1s 
practically impervious to attack. 


Professor Robert Herrick has given us this additional note upon the 
correspondence between William and Henry James: 


N my article in THe YALE Review for July of this year entitled 
| “A Visit to Henry James,” I made the statement (on page 729): 
“That discreet editor — the too discreet Mr. Lubbock .. . — 
has carefully ‘lifted’ from the correspondence the reply to this 
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ardent brotherly flagellation”; and again in referring to another 
letter from Henry James of November 23, 1905, I wrote: “ Either 
the editor of Henry’s correspondence has boldly — and baldly — 
shifted this letter out of its true sequence in order to disguise the 
family jar on literary convictions — or, what is equally likely, the 
controversy was perennial, beaten into immediate flame by the 
brothers’ recent meetings in the United States.” It appears from a 
letter received by me from Mr. Henry James, of New York, that 
neither assumption is correct. He calls my attention to the fact 
that in his collection of his father’s letters (vol. ii, p. 280, of “The 
Letters of William James”’) he stated, “This letter appears never 
to have been answered”’; and, further, he writes me that “ Diligent 
search for an answer was made, and no answer found, and no 
allusion to an answer occurs anywhere in the correspondence be- 
tween the brothers.”’ In view of this authoritative statement my 
suggestion that the editor of the Henry James letters had either 
suppressed or shifted his material is wholly unwarranted. If it were 
not that the tenor of my article was more jocose than serious and 
that I myself recognized the probability of another hypothesis in 
the words, “or what is equally likely the controversy was peren- 
nial,” a more urgent apology would be due the editor, Mr. Lub- 
bock. In any case, I wish to take this opportunity of stating that 
on further consideration of the matter, especially in light of Mr. 
James’s letter to me, I believe that Mr. Lubbock should be largely 
absolved from the charge of a too great discretion or reticence in 
his handling of the novelist’s literary remains. It seems likely that 
Henry James himself did the suppression, and prepared for his 
literary executors and for posterity the decorous, and quite color- 
less (compared, for example, with his more outspoken brother) 
record of his life. Whether he accomplished this by destroying 
anything of lively personal interest before his death or by abstain- 
ing from impulsive revelations of himself to his correspondents 
which so endeared his brother William to all, must be left to the 
judgment of those interested in the personality of the novelist. 
For myself I should prefer to believe that Henry James had the 
capacity on occasion to “let himself go,’ unconscious of the 
impression he might make on posterity. 


And through the courtesy of Mrs. Frances Carruth Prindle we are 
enabled to bring out still another unpublished letter from Henry James, 
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written in answer to Mrs. Prindle’s questions about “The Bostonians” 
and ““A New England Winter” 

Lamb House, Rye, Aug. 1, 1go1 
Dear Mapam: — 

I am afraid I’m not able to help you much in the matter of the 
addresses of persons in the couple of fictions of mine concerning 
which you so kindly enquire — and I may add that in general my 
productions themselves contain and exhaust (as I hold that any 
decent work of art does, and should,) the information to be desired 
or imparted about it. I haven’t either The Bostonians or The 
N. E. Winter under my hand, haven’t seen them for years, nor 
re-read them since they were published — which must have been 
some fifteen years since; and I so detest, as it were, my books after 
they are done, and I’ve got rid of them, that I cherish no remem- 
brances and can pass no examinations. I can only recall in respect 
to your questions that Miss Chancellor must have lived in Charles 
St. on the left side from Beacon; and that her house had one of the 
white doors, partly glass, that open on a short flight of steps before 
the house door proper is reached. But heaven forbid that I should 
risk a number! I only remember in the N. E. W. Mrs. Daintry as in 
Marlborough St. — and the other names you cite have passed 
from my recognition. Didn’t the Tarrants, surely, live in a 
suburb, and isn’t Cambridge specified? I seem dimly to recall 
Miss Birdseye lived in — oh, I forget! I must have meant one 
of the streets in the neighborhood of the old Worcester station 
—or the Boston and Albany. I think vaguely of Essex — or of 
something off it, and I sme// the house, inside, even yet; but I can 
neither name or number it. Pardon my extreme helplessness — | 
haven’t been to Boston for nearly 20 years, and that in itself is 
enfeebling. I am much obliged to you for the tribute of your 
interest and am yours 

Very truly 
Henry JAMEs 





